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Foreword 


his latest volume on the mountain 

troops of the Imperial Austro- 

Hungarian army worthily takes its 
place in the series of standard works 
published by Verlag Militaria over the last 
few vears. The year of publication in 
2006 deliberately makes reference to a 
historical memory: it was exactly 100 
vears ago that specialist mountain troops 
were created within the Austro-Hun- 
garian army. The forces of the Austrian 
half of the Empire included the three 
Landwehr regiments stationed in Tyrol 
with their traditions extending far back 
into the nineteenth century. Whereas 
Italy and France already possessed 
specialist troops intended for operations 
in the mountains, a similar reor- 
ganization took place in Austria on 1 May 
1906. The legendary appearance of the 
new special branch, i.e. the three 
Landesschiitzen regiments anchored in 
the population and the Landwehr 
Infantry Regiments (Klagenfurt) No. 4 
and (Laibach) No. 27 was characterized 
by the black grouse plume on the field 
cap and the Edelweiss on the green collar 
tab. Their hard training, which included 
mountain climbing and skiing, and the 
tenacity resulting from it, which the 
soldiers of these units proved in the great 
ordeal of the First World War, gave them 
the reputation of an elite formation. It 
was felt to be a great honour when 
Emperor Karl I renamed the Landes- 
schützen Kaiserschützen on 16 January 
1918. 
It is apt when a museum is termed a place 
of historical memory. After the First 
World War intensive collecting activity 
started on the Landesschiitzen and 
Kaiserschiitzen. The wealth of me- 
morabilia assembled on these troops and 
their operations permitted the Tyrolean 
Kaiserschiitzenmuseum to be founded, 
which could be opened in Schloss Am- 


bras near Innsbruck in 1931, 75 years 
ago. The real founder was the deser- 
ving Generalmajor Rudolf Hermanny- 
Miksch, who himself ran the museum for 
along time. To guarantee its future, it was 
taken over into the care of the Land of 
Tyrol in 1963. At present it is not 
accessible, as its holdings are constantly 
being expanded by purchases and dona- 
tions. 

In no way does the museum serve to 
slorifv the war or the martial life. It 
rather documents part of Austrian and 
Tyrolean history and its visually striking 
artefacts act as a deterrent, a memorial 
for peace and an initiative for today’s 
understanding between nations. 
Athough not accessible to the public at 
the moment, the Tyrolean Kaiser- 
schiitzen Museum, of course, placed its 
comprehensive collections of paintings, 
prints, photographs, uniforms badges 
ete. of documentary value at the disposal 
of Verlag Militaria for its new scholarly 
work. Together with contributions by 
distinguished historians this material 
produces a vivid picture of the First 
World War despite the great temporal 
distance from the events. Here I would 
like to express my particular gratitude to 
Univ.-Doz. Dr. Erwin A. Schmidl for 
harmonizing the individual contri- 
butions and for his excellent editing 
work. I would also like to thank Dipl.-Ing. 
Hermann Hinterstoisser, who co-ope- 
rated in the planning and production of 
this book from the very beginning, and 
Dr. M. Christian Ortner (Heeresge- 
schichtliches Museum in Vienna) for his 
valuable assistance in looking for rare 
artefacts that could be illustrated in this 
book. Both authors also provided nu- 
merous original photographs, many of 
which could be reproduced in this book 
for the first time. I would also like to 
thank Dr. Wilfried Beimrohr for his 


contribution on the history of the 
Landesschützen and Kaiserschützen in 
the First World War. Thanks also go to 
private collectors like Dr. Albert Kathrein 
and Sergio Zerial whose material re- 
presented a major enrichment of this 
publication. But my greatest thanks go to 
Stefan Rest for having the initiative to 
erect a monument to the k.k. Landwehr 
mountain troops and ultimately also the 
Tyrolean Kaiserschützen Museum in 
Innsbruck. 

This new book elaborates what super- 
human demands had to be met in 
mountain warfare. For the special feature 
of Austria-Hungary’s front in the south- 
west was that it ran over crests and 
glaciers in the high Alps, the preferred 
area of operations of these special troops. 
Often natural conditions were a greater 
enemy than the military opponent. The 
efforts undertaken by the mountain 
troops in particular in defence of their 
homeland have remained memorable 
until today. The signs of recognized cou- 
rage are numerous high and highest 
decorations (Bravery Medals in Gold, 
Military-Maria-Theresia-Orders etc), 
more than in other units of the k.u.k. 
army. The roughly 15,000 Kaiser- 
schützen who lost their lives in the firm 
conviction of defending their homeland 
should not be forgotten either. 

This new book on the k.k. Landwehr 
mountain troops represents not only 
another major publishing achievement 
by Verlag Militaria, but also documents 
part of Austrian history. 


Univ.-Doz. Dr. Meinrad Pizzinini 
Tiroler Landesmuseum Ferdinandeum, 
Director of the Tyrolean 
Kaiserschiitzenmuseum, Innsbruck 


About this book 


here are several reasons why the 

publication of this truly re- 

presentative volume is particularly 
welcome. On the one hand, every 
contribution to the background and 
events of Austrian history constitutes a 
valuable enrichment. This applies es- 
pecially to the First World War, which - a 
truly ‘European’ war — sent the nations of 
this continent into the field with and 
against one another, heightened existing 
tensions and created new ones, but at the 
same time laid down the conditions 
within which Europe has developed over 
the past 100 years. Above all in the 
present, when a new European order is 
emerging, but not without labours, every 
conflict that arose from the collapse of 
the previous system or led to its collapse 
deserves special attention. For too long 
the First World War was seen in all 
countries through the (nostalgic) glasses 
of ‘national’ heroism.Now that the ‘war of 
our grandfathers’ (this was the title of a 
book on the war which was published 
about 15 years ago) is increasingly 
becoming the ‘war of our great-grand- 
fathers’, erstwhile enemies have long 
become partners for the future and it is 
possible to discern common elements 
and parallels beyond the borders. In 
particular the growing temporal distance 
from events makes it possible and also 
necessary to correct many of the existing 
legends. This applies not only to the 
appreciation of the former enemy, but 
also to ‘internal’ subjects concerning the 
old army. Kaiserjäger and Kaiserschiitzen 
were two different formations. The latter 
were not identical to the mountain 
troops. Not every soldier in the moun- 
tains had to be a member of the 
mountain troops. The ‘Tyrolean’ Kaiser- 
schiitzen included in their ranks not only 
Tyroleans (German, Italian and Ladin 
speakers), but also men from Vorarlberg, 


Upper Austria, Salzburg and Bohemia, to 
mention just a few. There were also the 
Carinthian and Carniolan  Gebirgs- 
schiitzen regiments. In the war in the 
mountains and ice bearers (often Rus- 
sian prisoners of war) and other helpers 
played a significant role — not just the 
combat troops. These and many other 
issues are presented comprehensively 
and earnestly in this book, and frequent 
clichés are corrected. 

In addition, the contributions in this 


volume, by focussing on questions of 


wartare and the everyday lives of sol- 
diers, reveal aspects of ‘everyday’ social 
history that have long been neglected. 
This applies to questions of personal 


equipment and the many points of 


contact between military and general 
social developments. Whether it is a 
matter of mountaineering or skiing — the 
general sporting and military develop- 
ments cannot be separated in these 
fields. 

As President of the Austrian Society for 
Heereskunde | am, of course, particularly 
pleased — and here I must express my 
special thanks to the editor and publisher 
Stefan Rest — when these topics are pre- 
sented in a serious manner and a form 
pleasing to the eye. May all the col- 
laborators in the project be thanked for 
their commitment, without which it 
would not have been possible to create 
such an ‘attractive’ and informative 
book. 

It only remains for me to wish this book 
as large a readership as possible and to 
wish you, the readers, much joy and 
pleasure in reading. 


Univ.-Doz. Dr. Erwin A. Schmidl 
National Defence Academy Vienna 
President of the Austrian Society 
for Heereskunde 
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I. History of the k.k. 
Landwehr Mountain Troops 


I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


A State with Three Armies - 


The Military System of Austria-Hungary 


by Erwin A. Schmidl 


Few issues in Austrian history lead to more confusion and perplexity than the question as to the 
distinction between the abbreviations ‘k.u.k’ and ‘k.k’. The Dual Monarchy which emerged from the 
Compromise with Hungary in 1867 was a very complex structure. 


asically, the Dual Monarchy con- 

sisted of two states — Austria 

(officially, until 1915 it had the 
complicated description: ‘the kingdoms 
and countries represented in the Im- 
perial Assembly’) and Hungary’, united 
only by the ruling dynasty and a num- 
ber of common administrative elements. 
The latter primarily concerned foreign 
policy and the army, for which there 
were three ‘common’ ministries (the 
Ministry of the k.[u.]k House and For- 
eign Affairs, the War Ministry and a 
Finance Ministry for ‘common’ affairs). 
Otherwise everything was ‘double’: 
there were trade, finance and education 
ministries ete. in both Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Nor were there any Austro-Hun- 
garian citizens, but only Austrian or 
Hungarian ones, for whom different laws 
were applicable. (In Hungary, for in- 
stance, unlike in Austria, it was possible 
to obtain civil divorce. ) 


K.u.k. - k.k. - k.u. 

In the military field there was the 
common army. However, in 1867 the 
Emperor gave his consent to the creation 
of an additional Hungarian defence orga- 
nisation, the Honved (= the Hungarian 
expression for ‘Home Defence’ or ‘Home 
Guard’) so as to comply at least partly 
with Hungarian wishes for a ‘national’ ar- 
my. Mainly for reasons of symmetry, the 
Landwehr (= the German expression for 
‘Home Defence’ or ‘Home Guard’) was es- 
tablished at the same time in the western 
half of the Empire (also termed Cislei- 
thania or ‘this side of the Leitha’, after 
the small border river called the Leitha).” 
The word Wehr (Guard) indicates the de- 
fensive nature of this formation. For both 
organizations, the Landwehr and the 
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Honvéd, there were separate national 
defence ministries in Vienna and Buda- 
pest. In view of the many titles of the 
ruler, the institutions of the Habsburg 


Monarchy were traditionally termed 
‘k.k: kaiserlich-königlich (Imperial- 


Royal), kaiserlich (Imperial) referring 
to the Emperor of Austria; königlich 
(Royal) referring to the dignities of the 
King of Hungary, the King of Bohemia, 
the King of Dalmatia, Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, the King of Galicia and Volhynia, 
Illyria ete. up to and including the King 
of Jerusalem. For common institutions 
this remained the case after 1867, but 
was changed to ‘k.u.k’ in 1889 on the 
request of the Hungarians: kaiserlich 
(Austrian) and königlich (Hungarian) to 
stress the separate positions of the two 
halves of the Empire. 

The non-Hungarian institutions of the 
western half of the Empire remained 
‘k.k’, kaiserlich-königlich, and here the 
second (royal) ‘k’ referred to the King of 
Bohemia after 1867 and no longer to the 
King of Hungary. Hungarian institutions 
were only ‘F’ or ‘k.u.’ (Royal Hungarian). 
Hence in the military field the common 
k.u.k. army (and the k.u.k. navy), the 
k.k. Landwehr and the k.u. Honvéd 
existed beside each other. (In addition, 
there were also, likewise separately or- 
ganized, the k.k. Landsturm and the 
k.u. Népfelkelés as reserves for the 
event of war. But the persons earmarked 
for these formations had had no or only 
short military training and were only 
intended as a kind of ‘last resort’.) 


Landwehr and Honved 
The term ‘Landwehr’ was associated 


with the era of the Napoleonic Wars. The 
Landwehr formed at the time was almost 


clouded in myth — both in Austria and 
Prussia — as the symbol of the national 
struggle of the ‘wars of liberation’ against 
the French.* The well-known paintings 
by Johann Peter Krafft (The Landwehr 
Soldier’s Farewell etc.) in the Heeresge- 
schichtliches Museum in Vienna remind 
us of this time and its transfiguration in 
the nineteenth century. However, the 
military value of the Landwehr had been 
limited — but this had less to do with a 
lack of determination on the part of the 
troops than with inadequate training and 
equipment.” The new Landwehr after 
1868 did not enjoy a very high re- 
putation either. This was clearly ex- 
pressed in the famous joke: Landwehr? 
— Ach ja, da lahnt [=lehnt] wer und dort 
lahnt wer! (Landwehr? Ah yes, one is 
hanging around here, and the other is 
hanging around there!). But this was 
unfair. For the Landwehr initially cre- 
ated as a second-class territorial orga- 
nization in the course of the years de- 
veloped into a respectable army, which 
in some respects was even more modern 
than the common k.u.k army. This was 
due not least to the fact that the 
respective parliaments in Austria and 
Hungary more readily approved funds 
for the Landwehr and the Honved than 
for the common army. 

The character of the Landwehr as a 
(second) reserve can be seen in the fact 
that, according to the Army Act of 1868, 
national service lasted twelve years, of 
which three were to be served actively in 
the army, followed by seven years in the 
army reserve and only the last two years 
in the reserve of the Landwehr or 
Honve&d.° However, about a fifth of the 
recruits were not conscripted to the 
common army, but directly to the Land- 
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wehr or Honvéd.’ These soldiers spent 
their entire twelve-year service there 
and so formed the basis for the Land- 
wehr and the Honvéd to develop more 
and more into independent military or- 
ganizations (with their own respective 
schools and academies). However, they 
consisted almost only of infantry and 
cavalry - artillery and technical troops 
ete. continued to remain ‘k.u.k’ (with 
the exception of some initiatives from 
1907 onwards), as did the general staff. 
Nevertheless, the two territorial armies 
were in many respects more progressive 


than the k.u.k army - e.g. with the intro- 
duction of machine guns — and in the 
Tyrolean and Dalmatian mounted Lan- 
desschiitzen they possessed the only 
mounted troops that were mounted 
infantry by training, unlike the classic 
cavalry, whose employment in major 
cavalry engagements was already obso- 
lete. Hence it is no coincidence that the 
formation of separate mountain troops 
took place from 1906 onwards in the 
k.k. Landwehr in Austria and not in the 
common k.u.k army, especially as their 
most important assignment was the de- 


fence of the mountainous borders 


(towards Italy).® 


Landwehr mountain troops 


Initially, the Landwehr was organized in 
battalions; it was only in the course of 
time that the battalions were grouped 
into separate Landwehr infantry 
regiments. In Tyrol and Vorarlberg (both 
crown lands constituted an admin- 
istrative unit) from 1870 onwards ten 
Landesschützen battalions were formed, 
which were grouped after 1893 into 
three, after 1901 into two Landes- 
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schützen regiments.” In 1906, the two 
Tyrolean Landesschützen Regiments | 
and II and the Carinthian Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 4 (Klagenfurt) 
were reformed into mountain troops. 
These were the very first troops in 
Austria specially trained for fighting in 
the mountains, at least over three de- 
cades after the beginning of the for- 
mation of the famous Alpini in Italy 
(1872). In 1909, the Tyrolean Landes- 
schützen were again grouped into three 
regiments (Nos. I - III in Trient, Bozen 
and Innichen). In 1911, the Styrian 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 27 
from Laibach (Ljubljana in today’s 
Slovenia) was formed into a mountain 
unit. Hence, on the outbreak of war in 
1914 Austria-Hungary possessed five 
regiments equipped and trained for 
mountain warfare. However, fate decreed 
that these troops were first employed on 
the Russian front and suffered heavy 
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losses there; it was only after Italy’s en- 
try into the war in 1915 that the five 
mountain regiments were mainly em- 
ployed on the south-western front. In 
January 1917 the three Tyrolean Lan- 
desschiitzen regiments were redesig- 
nated Kaiserschiitzen; in April 1917 the 
two Landwehr Infantry Regiments No. 4 
and 27 were named k.k. Mountain Rifle 
Regiments No. 1 and 2. This happened 
at the same time as the other Landwehr 
infantry regiments were renamed rifle 
regiments (Schützenregimenter). As 
early as 1889 not only recruits from 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, but also from 
other crown lands, were drafted into the 
Tyrolean Landesschützen. In the course 
of the First World War contingents from 
different lands of the Monarchy were 
deliberately mixed (not always to the 


joy of cadre members) — so it was not 


uncommon for soldiers from Vienna, 
Bohemia or Galicia to wear the uniform 


Die in Ofterreid) 
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of the Landwehr mountain troops. 
Simply due to the recruiting areas of the 
three Tyrolean regiments and the two 
regiments from Carinthia and Lower 
Styria a large number of soldiers with 
Italian or Slovenian mother tongues 
served in all five units and largely fought 
just as loyally and bravely as their Ger- 
man-speaking comrades. The Landwehr 
mountain troops consisted not only of 
German-, Ladin- and Italian-speaking 
Tyroleans, but also of Vorarlberger (who 
served in Tyrolean regiments — some- 
thing that is often forgotten), German- 
and Slovenian-speaking Carinthians and 
Tyroleans as well as soldiers from the 
other crown lands. 


Kaiserschützen - Kaiser- 
jager - Standschützen - 
Gebirgsschützen 


Two further formations must be 
mentioned here which are often con- 


fused because of their similar names 
and Tyrolean origin. First of all, there 
are the Tyrolean Kaiserjäger. The term 
‘Jäger’ refers to units of light infantry 
which were first recruited in the 
eighteenth century from among pro- 
fessional hunters and foresters, because 
of their special marksmanship skills, 
and only for the duration of the war. In 
1816, after the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Tyrolean Jäger Regiment was 
formed, which received the honorary 
title of ‘Kaiserjägerr — the Emperor 
himself was the colonel-in-chief of the 
regiment. The soldiers largely hailed 
from Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and there 
were a number of special regulations in 
comparison with the other crown lands 
(officers in this regiment did not have to 
pay a ‘wedding deposit’ when they wan- 
ted to get married). The one regiment 
grew into four!" in 1895, which — unlike 
the later Kaiserschützen — were units of 
the common k.u.k army and never 
specifically intended for mountain war- 
fare. Quite the contrary, in the course of 
the transition to ‘standard infantry’ in 
the nineteenth century the Tyrolean 
Kaiserjäger and the other Jäger bat- 
talions ultimately only differed from the 
infantry of the line in their grey uni- 
forms, black Jäger hats and the colour of 
leather equipment. Although the Kaiser- 
jäger were mainly employed in the 
Italian theatre from 1915 onwards, they 
were not specially equipped or trained 
as mountain troops. There were even 
certain rivalries between (k.u.k.) Jager 
and k.k Schützen - as is usual with such 
units. In the First Republic the saying 
still went around: ‘Jäger, get up on the 
trees — the Schiitzen are coming’. Simi- 
lar cordialities were exchanged, of 
course, in both directions... 

Another formation often confused with 
the Landesschützen or Kaiserschützen 
were the Standschiitzen. Based on the 
Tyrolean Landlibell of 23 June 1511 by 
the Emperor Maximilian, there was an 
obligation in Tyrol on the part of all the 
estates to mobilize troops and perform 
military service in defence of their own 
country. The right to carry weapons was 
linked to this. Thus, the Landlibell of 
1511 is considered the basis of Tyrolean 
marksmanship traditions. The con- 
scripts, termed Standschiitzen after the 
target ranges, were not identical to the 
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Friedrich Freiherr von Georgi - k.k. Minister of 
National Defence from 1907 to 1917 (here with 
the rank of Generaloberst). 


Landesschiitzen or Kaiserschiitzen (and 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Kaiserjäger), but were a makeshift force 
exclusively intended for regional de- 
fence. After the Italian declaration of 


tia, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia and Bukovina. 
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war in 1915, the Standschiitzen were 
mobilized to assist in border defence. 
However, most men fit for military 
service had long been at the front (or 
had been killed, wounded or captured). 
So the Standschiitzen often consisted of 
boys not yet old enough for military 
service or men too old to serve.!! 
Initially, they sometimes wore civilian 
clothing (with black-yellow armbands). 
On the pike- or field-grey blouses that 
were finally issued a small silver-plated 
Tyrolean eagle (embroidered for offi- 
cers) was attached to the collar tabs on 
both sides behind the appropriate 
insignia of rank.!* Officers were elected 
by their men. The Standschiitzen were 
often (unjustly) badly treated by regular 
officers and dismissed as a militarily 
ineffective force. The frequent con- 
fusion between Landes- or Kaiser- 
schützen and Standschützen is certainly 
compounded by the fact that many 
mountain guides and other mountain- 
eering volunteers served with the 
Standschiitzen and that both formations 
were mainly employed on the moun- 
tainous border. Of course, the Stand- 
schützen also included Italian- and 
Ladin-speaking Tyroleans apart from 
German speakers. 


These were Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg, Tvrol, Vorarlberg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Gorizia, Gradiska, Istria, Dalma- 


? The ‘Lands of the Holy Hungarian Crown of St. Stephen’ were Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia and Slavonia. 


3 Reichsgesetzblatt RGBl. No.11 ex 1868: Verordnung des Ministers für Landesverteidigung und öffentliche Sicherheit of 18 
January 1868, 28. The actual establishment of the k.k. Landwehr was based on the law of 13 May 1869, RGBI. No.68 ex a869. 

4 Cf. Ernst Zehetbauer, Landwehr gegen Napoleon :Osterreichs erste Miliz und der Nationale Krieg von 1809 (= Militär- 
geschichtliche Dissertationen österreichischer Universitäten, Vienna 1999). 

5 Cf. Hermann Hinterstoisser: Die Uniformierung der Salzburger Landwehr 1809; in: Pallasch 12 (2002), 53-62. 

6 The figures for 1912 specify (of an overall population in the Monarchy of about 45 million) 1,092,413 conscripted persons of 
whom 18.4 % did not even appear at the medical examination. 627,495 (i.e. more than half!) were declared ‘unfit’ and 3,333 
sent home for other reasons. However, the number of conscripts was prescribed by the budget - in 1912 only 264,001 recruits 
were actually accepted (about a quarter of those conscripted). (This information follows the military statistical handbook for the 
year 1912. It is the last volume, only available in one copy in the library of the War Archives, of this important handbook, 


which, published in 1914, can no longer have been delivered.) 


k.k. Landwehr and 12,500 to the k.u. Honved. 


The Army Act of 1889 provided for the conscription of 101,000 recruits to the k.u.k army, 2,000 to the k.u.k navy, 10,413 to the 


8 For details cf. the contributions by Hermann Hinterstoisser and M. Christian Ortner in this volume. 


Landesschützen Battalion Unterinntal No. I (Schwaz) 


Landesschützen Battalion Innsbruck-Wipptal No. II (Innsbruck) 


Landesschiitzen Battalion Oberinntal No. III (Imst) 
Landesschützen Battalion Oberetschtal No. IV (Meran) 
Landesschützen Battalion Etsch- und Fleimstal No. V (Bozen) 
Landesschützen Battalion Pustertal No. VI (Bruneck) 


Landesschützen Battalion Noce-Avisio No. VII (Mezzolombardo) 


Landesschützen Battalion Trient-Valsugana No. VII (Trient) 
Landesschützen Battalion Rovereto-Sarca No. IX (Riva) 


Landesschützen Battalion Vorarlberg No. X (Bregenz, later Imst) 


The three regimental headquarters were in Innsbruck (Battalions I to II] and X), Bozen (Battalions IV to VI) and Trient (Battal- 


ions VII to IX). 


10 Schematismus für das k.u.k. Heer und für die k.u.k. Kriegsmarine für 1906 (Vienna 1905), 622. 
1 Erich Egg: Museum der Tiroler Kaiserschützen (Innsbruck 1980), 14 ff. 
!2 Hermann Hinterstoisser: Die Adjustierung des k.u.k. Heeres 1915-1918; Band 3: die feldgrauen Uniformen (Vienna 2004), 60 f. 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Austrian Troops for Mountain Warfare 


by M. Christian Ortner 


When we review European military history, we will encounter numerous campaigns and operations 
during which armies not only crossed extensive mountain ranges, but in many cases even made them 
the scenes of fighting. In antiquity, Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps certainly ranks as one of the most 
daring and remarkable operations, although the disastrous losses while crossing the mountains have 
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almost completely been forgotten in historiography due to his subsequent victories. 


s regards modern warfare in the 
A ans two commanders must 

be mentioned in particular, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy and Napoleon Bona- 
parte. At the beginning of the War of the 
Spanish Succession Prince Eugene suc- 
ceeded in carrying out one of the most 
daring operations of warfare at the time. 
In 1701, to outflank the French forces 
positioned in northern Italy, he crossed 
the Lessin Mountains east of Lake 
Garda and defeated the totally surprised 
French in the Battle of Carpi (in the Po 
valley, north of Modena) on 9 July 


“~ 
M a A 


tion of the Balkans. 
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(which subsequently ensured the Em- 
peror the support of Great Britain and 
the Netherlands).! About a century later 
Napoleon Bonaparte saw the necessity 
of including mountainous terrain in his 
operations during the campaigns of 
1796, 1797 and 1800 in northern Italy 
and in Spain in 1807. The fighting of 
1809, which was so important for 
Austria in the context of the Tyrolean 
Uprising against the Bavarian and 
French occupation, showed the first 


characteristics of a modern war in the 
mountains. 


-a SEEP. 
~ nn d anme 
Group of NCOs, 1866. After the defeat by Prussia, Austro-Hungarian interests 


moved in the direc- 
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In the course of their campaigns both 
Prince Eugene and Napoleon were not 
only forced to overcome or cross 
mountain ranges, but also to carry out 
combat actions in this impassable 
territory. This had been possible 
because of the limited strength of the 
armies. In the course of general military 
development in the nineteenth century 
not only small units had to be moved 
and transferred, but mass armies also 
had to reach their destinations in as 
strong a condition as possible. To be 
able to do this, not only a suitable 


Ta = EEE 
Dalmatian ,rebel’. In 1869 the rebellion in 
Krivosije was quelled. 


Die Okkupation Bosniens und der Hercegovina 1878, 
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1. Mobilisierung. 


XIII. Kps. (6., 7., 20. Div.) u. 18, Div 3 
+ 75.000 Mann. 29.7. Überschreiten der Bave (XIL Kp») 


Spätere Mobilisierungen : 4/8. Gef. bei Korna, Gratanicn. Čitlok 
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15./6.—18,/7. Berliner Kongrel 


3., 5/8. Gef. bei Mnglaj. 


des II}. IV. und V. Kpa. 

$./9. Gef. bei H. Romanja. 

21/9. , „ Bankovse-Bandin. 

22., 27./9. Besetzung von Dolnjs-Tuzla, 
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Map of the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878. Initially, the partly mountainous area was to be occupied by only one corps under the com- 
mand of Feldzeugmeister Joseph Freiherr Philippovic von Philippsberg. After heavy fighting further troops had to be mobilized. The campaign was finally 


ended in autumn 1878. 


quantity of communication lines for the 
march itself was necessary, but also the 
requisite supply lines due to the in- 
creasingly technical nature of warfare. 
The lack of resources in the mountains, 
which made the otherwise practised 
method of ‘living off the land’ im- 
possible, required that every piece of 
bread and every round of ammunition 
had to be supplied. Hence, safeguarding 
supply routes was one of the foremost 
requirements in mountain warfare and 
demanded the greatest efforts of 
military logistics. From the outset 
headquarters had to detach troops to 
secure the sensitive supply lines, which 


were then no longer available for true 
combat. On the other hand, this 
situation produced strategic and tactical 
opportunities as enemy logistics, of 
course, had to cope with the same 
problems. In ambushes and raids small 
military forces could greatly disrupt 


enemy supply and so menace the 
operations of large contingents of 
troops.” 


The genesis of the mountain 
brigades and the occupation 
campaign of 1878 


For the Austro-Hungarian army the 
fundamental question as to a greater 


adaptation to the peculiarities of 
mountain warfare posed itself after the 
defeat by Prussia in 1866. The with- 
drawal of the Danube Monarchy from 
the German Confederation entailed a 
greater foreign political focus on the 
Balkans, which, at the time still largely 
belonging to the Ottoman Empire, 
advanced more and more into the main 
sphere of interest of the Habsburgs. 
Only the artillery had concerned itself 
intensively with mountain warfare, but 
already earlier and above all in 
technical respects in preparation for 
development work on the M 1863 gun 
system, and had planned a special M 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Battle order of XIII Corps at the beginning of operations:* 


VI Infantry Division (mixed mountain equipment) 


Feldjäger Battalion No. 27 (1 battalion) Bruck an der Mur 
Mountain Brigade No. 1 Line Infantry Regiment No. 52 (3) Graz 
Mountain Battery No. 3/1 (4 guns) Budapest 
Feldjäger Battalion No. 9 (1) Klagenfurt 
Mountain Brigade No. 2 Line Infantry Regiment No. 79 (3) Graz 
Mountain Battery No. 4/1 (4 guns) Budapest 
Reserve Infantry Regiment No. 7 (2) Klagenfurt 
Mountain Brigade No. 3 Reserve Infantry Regiment No. 27 (2) Graz 
Reserve Infantry Regiment No. 47 (2) Maribor 
Mountain Battery No. 4/Xll (4 guns) Osiek 
Divisional reserve Hussar Regiment No. 7, Mountain Battery No. 1/IV, 


1 construction and 1 engineer company; 


Vil Infantry Division (normal mountain equipment) 


Line Infantry Regiment No. 22 (1) Trieste 
Mountain Brigade No. 1 Line Infantry Regiment No. 46 (3) Trieste 

Mountain Battery No. 3/XII (4 guns) Karlovac 

Feldjager Battalion No. 10 (1) Koper 
Mountain Brigade No. 2 Line Infantry Regiment No.17 (3) Trieste 

Mountain Battery No. 1/X (4 guns) Vienna 

Line Infantry Regiment No. 22(3) Gorizia 
Mountain Brigade No. 3 Line Infantry Regiment No. 53 (3) Llubjana 

Mountain Battery No. 2/X (4 guns) Vienna 
Divisional reserve Uhlan Regiment No. 5, Mountain Battery No. 1/Ill, 


1 construction and 1 engineer company; 


XX. Infantry Division (normal field equipment) 


Feldjager Battalion No. 31 (1) Piskorovce 
Infantry Brigade No. 39 Line Infantry Regiment No. 38 (3) Vinkovei 
Reserve Infantry Regiment No. 6 (2) Novi Sad 
Line Infantry Regiment No. 39 (3) Osiek 
Infantry Brigade No. 40 Line Infantry Regiment No. 61 (3) Petrovaradin 
Reserve Infantry Regiment No. 70 (2) Petrovaradin 
Divisional Reserve Hussar Regiment No. 7, Heavy Batteries Nos. 4/XIl, 5/Xll and 6/XIl, 
1 construction company 
XVIII Infantry Division (normal mountain equipment) __ . ‘icy AP Wiis ae See 
Feldjager Battalion No. 11 (1) Slano 
Mountain Brigade No. 1 Line Infantry Regiment No. 69 (3) Dubrovnik 
Mountain Battery No. 1/XII (4 guns) Gravosa 
Feldjager Battalion No. 7 (1) Makarska 
Mountain Brigade No. 2 Line Infantry Regiment No. 27 (3) Split 
Mountain Battery No. 1/XI (4 guns) Perzagno 
Kaiserjager Battalion No. 3 (1) Sinj 
Mountain Brigade No. 3 Feldjager Battalion No. 19 (1) Trau 
Line Infantry Regiment No. 32 (3) Zadar 
Mountain Battery No. 2/XI (4 guns) Perzagno 
Divisional reserve Mounted Landesschützen, Mountain Battery No. 2/XIl 


and Heavy Battery No. 8/Xll, 2 construction and 1 engineer company 
Together four troop divisions (11 brigades) with 55 infantry batallions 


* Die Occupation Bosniens und der Herzegowina durch k.k. Truppen im Jahre 1878 (Vienna 1879), Big. 3-6. The figure in 
parentheses in the second column specifies the number of battalions as usually not all the battalions of a regiment were 
detached. 
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1863 mountain gun. The first military 
operation in the mountainous areas of 
the Balkans occurred in 1869 when the 
rebellion in Krivosije had to be quelled. 
The campaign, which was conducted on 
Austro-Hungarian territory, contained 
the first elements of a modern war in 
the mountains. However, ultimately the 
occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 
1878 was to provide the decisive 
stimulus for the formation of special 
mountain troops. 

At the Congress of Berlin, which was to 
reorganize the political situation on the 
Balkans after the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877/78, Austria-Hungary received the 
right to occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
the Sandzak of Novipazar’ to the south 
and to advance ‘beyond Mitrovitsa’.* To 
occupy these partly mountainous pro- 
vinces only one corps (the XIII) under 
Feldzeugmeister Joseph Freiherr Philip- 
povie von Philippsberg was to be 
mobilized initially. However, these 
troops were not specially trained for 
mountain warfare. It was only in the 
organization of supply (called Train in 
Austrian military jargon) that account 
was taken of special conditions in the 
mountains. At the beginning of the 
campaign there was ‘normal’, ‘restricted’ 
and ‘mixed’ mountain equipment. The 
first was issued to the units that had to 
operate in difficult mountain country 
for a lengthy period of time. Restricted 
equipment was used by the units that 
might find themselves in difficult 
country for a short time, e.g. during 
deployment or to reach a staging area. 
Mixed mountain equipment was issued 
if the operational area was in moun- 
tainous country, but there were suitable 
lines of communication at least in the 
valleys and mule-tracks and foot-paths 
on the heights. With normal and 
restricted equipment the entire supply 
was carried out by pack animals. In this 
vase the troops did not set up their own 
baggage train, but were allotted the 
appropriate columns of pack animals by 
the mountain baggage train squadrons. 
With mixed mountain equipment both 


pack animals and carts were used.” 
Fitting out major formations with moun- 
tain equipment was, of course, a very 
expensive affair, quite apart from the 
fact that the enormous quantity of pack 
animals could usually not be acquired at 
short notice. In the course of the cam- 
paign it turned out after only a short 
time that the troops originally intended 
by no means sufficed, not only to 
occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina, but to ‘pa- 
cify’ it permanently. Further corps had 
to be mobilized and transported to the 
Balkans. The guerrilla war waged by 
insurgents and rebels could hardly be 
brought under control at the beginning 
of the advance. Villages that had been 
captured were reoccupied by the enemy 
once the Austrians had withdrawn, 
which demanded considerably more 
troops than had originally been deemed 
necessary. Additional mobilizations 
made their numbers grow continuously. 
Problems also arose concerning the 
mountain equipment. Not all the di- 
visions had received a mountain bag- 
gage train, but had standard field 
equipment. Even many a formation 
officially designated ‘mountain brigade’ 
was only fitted out with mixed moun- 
tain equipment. 

The fighting developed particularly 
inauspiciously with the XX Infantry 
Division, which consisted exclusively of 
simple infantry brigades. (Until 1917 
divisions were termed ‘troop divisions’ 
in Austria-Hungary; the expression ‘divi- 
sion’ referred to an approximately half 
regiment-strong detachment of cavalry 
or artillery.) According to initial plans, 
the division was not to operate in 
mountainous terrain. But due to the 
general lack of forces and the deter- 
iorating military situation it was also 
employed in difficult mountainous coun- 
try. Its commander, Feldmarschall- 
leutnant Ladislaus Graf Szapary, re- 
ported his situation on 13 August 1878: 
‘Losses among officers severe. I was 
attacked from all sides — troops very 
dutiful, but completely exhausted. Pack 
animals all unfit. Army carts have to 
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be pulled and pushed by the men 
already from Samac, on the other hand 
the carts cannot cross the mountains 
and swamps and catch up. Not in safe 
contact with any column, without 
secure supply line, with extremely in- 
adequate food as the supply and 
baggage train cannot get forward in 
the country here, and every Moslem is 
an enemy. The troops are sacrificed. 
For this reason my mission can only be 
carried out when the bridge over the 
Save and a heavily protected rear road 
are behind me, I am twice as strong; - 
have 8 battalions, of which 6 battalions 
are ready for action and have no more 
army carts; if all of that does not 
happen the operation is madness, even 
then this district will only be occupied, 
never pacified. (...) The line Samac - 
Gracanica is useless as a supply line 
because of the great difficulties of the 
terrain. The line Gracanica — Doboj is 
without any bridges; my situation is a 
very distressing one.” 

This dramatic situation report that was 
sent to XIII Corps headquarters makes 
it very clear how little the standardized 
and traditional tactics were worth in the 
mountains. 

The nine mountain brigades (of a total 
of eleven brigades), which formed the 
majority of the fighting troops, were to 
carry the main burden of the fighting. 
Divisions Nos. VI, VII and XVIII had 
three such brigades; a fourth was for- 
med in XVIII Division in August. But the 
soldiers themselves were regular in- 
fantry, although many of the units came 
from mountainous areas or the south- 
east of the Monarchy. In principle, these 
brigades owed their additional desig- 
nation ‘Mountain’ solely to their 
modified baggage trains, not to adapted 
tactics or special mountain training. 
The other divisions later mobilized for 
the campaign were allocated only clas- 
sic infantry brigades and did not even 
have a baggage train mobile in the 
mountains due to the shortage of pack 
animals. The quantity of the troops 
finally employed - Austrian strength 


had almost doubled since the beginning 
of the campaign — finally brought the de- 
sired success. By occupying important 
features such as roads, villages and 
bridges the freedom of movement and 
the possibilities of supply of the in- 
surgents could gradually be restricted 
and ultimately completely interdicted. 
On conclusion of the fighting during the 
occupation in 1878 the three mountain 
brigades each of the VI and VII Infantry 
Divisions were disbanded as they were 
no longer needed. Three of the four 
mountain brigades of the XVIII Infantry 
Division were left in the occupation area 
and thus made up the majority of the 
occupation troops.’ They continued to 
be designated 1, 2°¢ and 3™ Mountain 
Brigades of the XVIII Infantry Division.” 
Experiences from the initial fighting in 
1878 had been particularly instructive 
for the army. The heavy baggage train, 
e.g. the one of the ‘normal’ XX Infantry 
Division, had completely failed and had 
to be changed to pack animals during 
the campaign itself. As regards supply, 
the decentralization of food and am- 
munition stocks to numerous depots 
provided with covering forces had 
proved to be the best way of shortening 
supply routes. At the beginning of the 
campaign supply depots had been set up 
exclusively in large towns and the 
supply lines had become longer and 
longer with the length of operations, and 
could hardly be protected against 
guerrilla activities, raids and ambushes. 
The fighting in the mountains showed 
that a complete rethinking of the em- 
ployment of forces was necessary. The 
hardly extant infrastructure made it 
almost impossible to switch major units. 
It was realized that the brigade level 
functioned optimally as the senior 
command echelon, and in combat the 
battalion was the best tactical unit and 
not the regiment. For this reason, even 
during the occupation campaign a 
departure was made in the structure of 
the mountain brigades from the stan- 
dard structure of the infantry brigade 
(two infantry regiments and a Feldjager 
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battalion, i.e. six to nine battalions). 
Instead, tactically ‘tailor-made’ brigades 
were formed consisting merely of three 
to five battalions. The massed artillery 
present at divisional level was useless in 
the mountains so the idea of the 
‘brigade battery’, rejected in 1866, was 
revived and the commanders of moun- 
tain brigades were again given an 
artillery arm with the four guns of their 
mountain batteries. 


Mountain brigades succeed 
in the campaign of 1882 


The three mountain brigades of the 
XVII Division, which had not been 
disbanded after the fighting of the occu- 
pation campaign but had been left on 
the Balkans, formed the core, so to 
speak, of a standing Austro-Hungarian 
mountain force, at least as regards their 
material. In spring 1882, when the re- 
bellion in southern Dalmatia, southern 
Bosnia and Herzegovina had to be 
brought under control, these three bri- 
gades were joined by others. A fourth 
mountain brigade was formed directly 
in the XVIII Infantry Division (although 
it really only consisted of an infantry 
regiment with three battalions). Outside 
this division Mountain Brigades Nos. 5 
to 10 were formed anew. 

Apart from fitting them out with moun- 
tain artillery and mountain baggage 
train squadrons, other adaptations to 
mountain warfare were carried out for 
the campaign of 1882. As the often 
stagnating supply situation in 1878 had 
been criticized, despite the allocation of 
pack animal detachments, additional 
pack animal columns were formed 
which could be assigned to operating 
units immediately if they needed them. 
The decentralized food depots were 
made autonomous by giving them iron 
field and mountain ovens so that they 
could produce the necessary quantities 
of bread independently, even if the sup- 
ply lines were sometimes interrupted. 
Army administration allowed for the 
physical strains of soldiers in mountain 
warfare by granting the troops par- 
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ticipating in operations, apart from their 
normal rations, extras in the form of a 
second helping of meat and tea with 
rum.” Another measure concerned 
water supply. As there were few wells in 
the mountains, particularly in the dry 
karst regions of the Balkans, or those 
available could not provide the ne- 
cessary capacity, the troops were given 
water barrels to make them inde- 
pendent for lengthy periods of time. 
Great attention was also devoted to the 
medical service due to the experiences 
gained in 1878 even before the begin- 
ning of operations against the rebels. 
The troops already present in the area 
of the occupation or rebellion had 
already been provided with an addi- 
tional quantity of stretcher-bearers so 
that every battalion could now set up its 
own aid post. The troops which were 
dispatched in 1882 to reinforce the 
crisis area were assigned additional ma- 
terial apart from their usual field me- 
dical equipment. Medical care from the 
front aid posts was principally handled 
by the medical facilities of the divisions. 
The growth of troops in the crisis area 
necessitated that the number of divi- 
sional aid posts be increased as there 
were only two, those of Divisions Nos. I 
and XVIII, in the operational area at the 
beginning of the uprising. So aid posts 
Nos. XIII and XLII were set up. Each of 
these facilities could establish four 
dressing stations and just as many 
independent casualty clearing stations 
and provide medical material reserves. 
The material of the new facilities was 
again adapted to the requirements of 
mountain warfare by transporting the 
entire equipment in panniers on pack 
animals.!° 

During the fighting the measures taken 
proved their value as regards the equip- 
ment employed. The correct conclu- 
sions had been drawn from the exper- 
iences of 1878. But the troops them- 
selves had different experiences. The 
units which had already been stationed 
in Bosnia/Herzegovina/Dalmatia before 
the beginning of operations were to 


have fewer problems adjusting to the 
enemy, even to the strenuous features of 
mountain warfare, but, above all, to the 
very brutal and inhuman tactics of the 
rebels and insurgents. It was a different 
case with the troops from other recrui- 
ting areas of the Monarchy sent in as 
reinforcements, who first had to adapt 
to the special topographical conditions 
and the mentality of the enemy. As a 
direct result of the fighting of 1882 the 
idea emerged to station the troops that 
were to fight in the Balkan theatre in 
the event of war there in peacetime as 
well. The very circumstance that the 
uprising of 1882 had broken out 
because the Army Act had been pro- 
claimed and introduced in this part of 
the Monarchy made it highly pro- 
blematic to garrison locally recruited 
regiments in their home areas. There 
seemed to be no reliability on the part 
of these troops in a similar political 
situation to 1882. Instead, units from 
other regions of the Monarchy were to 
be transferred to Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The units had to be stationed there for a 
limited period of time within the 
framework of the usual garrison ex- 
change and trained in mountain war- 
fare. 

However, as regiments could not be 
removed from their customary structure 
because of their integration in divisions 
or corps, only single battalions were 
detached. 


Development of mountain 
brigades until 1914 


The division of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy into fifteen corps areas and 
an independent military command for 
Dalmatia in Zara (today’s Zadar in 
Croatia) from 1883 onwards was to 
produce a certain continuity in the 
endowment of the mountain brigades 
with suitable battalions. XV Corps 
covered the so-called ‘occupation zone’ 
(Bosnia-Herzegovina), the military com- 
mand in Zara/Dalmatia was adjacent. 
Interestingly, not all the troops subor- 
dinated to these two territorial head- 


quarters were transformed into moun- 
tain brigades. In the area of Corps 
Headquarters Sarajevo (XV Corps) there 
were also three to four infantry brigades 
until 1904. As regards infantry strength 
— three battalions each — they were 
identical to the mountain brigades, but 
did not possess complete mountain 
equipment. 

The transformation of the infantry 
brigades stationed in the area of XV 
Corps and in Dalmatia into mountain 
troops took place in stages. In July 1901 
the 4 and 5 Mountain Brigades had 
been established by reforming the 94" 
and 96% Infantry Brigades belonging to 
the Military Command in Zara. At the 
end of 1904 the Infantry Brigades Nos. 
1, 2, 39 and 40, belonging to XV Corps, 
were reformed into Mountain Brigades 
Nos. 9 to 12. Now there were only 
mountain units in the two territorial 
areas. 

With the political annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary in 
1908 — until then the provinces were 
only occupied and still belonged form- 
ally to the Ottoman Empire - there also 
came changes within the military terri- 
torial division. The hitherto largely 
independent Military Command in Zara 
was expanded into a corps command 
located in Ragusa (today’s Dubrovnik) 
by taking over the district of Mostar 
(Herzegovina) and parts of the Bosnian 
district of Travnik in 1909 and was 
given the number XVI." The political 
crisis on the Balkans triggered off by the 
annexation was taken into account mili- 
tarily by forming two additional moun- 
tain brigades with the numbers 13 and 
14, which were set up at the end of 
1908 and divided between the two 
southern corps. Until 1914 the moun- 
tain brigades were expanded no further. 
As regards the structure of individual 
mountain brigades, it has already been 
pointed out that they were not per- 
manently composed of the same battal- 
ions, but were formed from temporary 
detachments of individual battalions 
from other units. A particularly interes- 
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Structure of the troops in the occupation area 1903/04:* 
Directly subordinate to corps 


1° Infantry Brigade 


Plevlje 


‚1° Infantry Division, Sarajevo 


2nd Infantry Brigade 


39" Infantry Brigade 


40" Infantry Brigade 


7" Mountain Brigade 


8" Mountain Brigade 


1°! Mountain Brigade 
2nd Mountain Brigade 


3'4 Mountain Brigade 


6" Mountain Brigade 


Sarajevo 


Dolnja Tuzla 


Banja Luka 


Sarajevo 


Foca 


nfantry Division, Mostar 


Mostar 


Trebinje 


Nevesinje 


Bilek 


Infantry Regiment No.63 (3) 
Infantry Regiment No. 5 (1) 
Infantry Regiment No. 86 (1) 


Infantry Regiment No. 38 (3 


) 
Infantry Regiment No. 23 (1) 
Infantry Regiment No. 34 (1) 
Bosnian-Herzegovinian Infantry Regiment No. 3 (1) 


Infantry Regiment No. 70 (1) 
Infantry Regiment No. 82 (1) 
Bosnian-Herzegovinian Infantry Regiment No. 2 (1) 


Infantry Regiment No. 21 (1) 
Infantry Regiment No. 91 (1) 
Bosnian-Herzegovinian Infantry Regiment No. 1 (1) 


Infantry Regiment No. 25 (1) 
Infantry Regiment No. 26 (1) 
Infantry Regiment No. 78 (1) 


Infantry Regiment No. 4 (3) 

Infantry Regiment No. 64 (1) 
Bosnian-Herzegovinian Infantry Regiment No. 4 (1) 
Infantry Regiment No. 12 (3) 

Infantry Regiment No. 36 (1) 

Infantry Regiment No. 39 (1) 

Infantry Regiment No. 96 (1) 

Infantry Regiment No. 32 (1) 

Infantry Regiment No. 52 (1) 

Infantry Regiment No. 69 (1) 


* Schematismus für das kaiserliche und königliche Heer und für die Kaiserliche und königliche Kriegs-Marine für 1903 (Vienna 
1902), 139; the figure in parentheses specifies the number of batallions in this regiment as usually only single batallions were 


detached. 
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At the beginning of the First World War there were the following mountain troops in the corps 


areas XV und XVI:* 


1°! Infantry Division 


XV Corps (Sarajevo) 


(Sarajevo) 


48" Infantry Division 


(Sarajevo) 


18" Infantry Division 


XVI Corps (Mostar) 


(Dubrovnik) 


47* Infantry Division 


(Castelnuovo) 


7" Mountain Brigade (Visegrad) 

8" Mountain Brigade (Foca) 

9" Mountain Brigade (Sarajevo) 
10" Mountain Brigade (Sarajevo) 
11" Mountain Brigade (Tuzla) 

12% Mountain Brigade (Banja Luka) 
1st Mountain Brigade (Mostar) 

24 Mountain Brigade (Trebinje) 

3'4 Mountain Brigade (Nevesinje) 
6t Mountain Brigade (Bileca) 

13" Mountain Brigade (Mostar) 

4" Mountain Brigade (Dubrovnik) 
5" Mountain Brigade (Split) 

14 Mountain Brigade (Castelnuovo) 


* Schematismus für das kaiserliche und königliche Heer und für die Kaiserliche und königliche Kriegs-Marine fur 1914 (Vienna 


1914), 117. 
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ting detail can be seen in the structure 
of the 4% and 5 Mountain Brigades, 
which both belonged to the 47" Infantry 
Division of XVI Corps. The structure of 
the two k.k. brigades also included the 
two k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiments 
No. 23 (Zara)! and 37 (Gravosa), which 
were really subordinate to the k.k. 
Landwehr headquarters in Ragusa. Like 
the Mounted Dalmatian Landesschützen 
Division (this corresponded to a detach- 
ment of about battalion size) they were 
not grouped in a separate mountain 
brigade of the Landwehr, despite having 
recruits accustomed to the mountains, 
but subordinated to the army com- 
mands already existing in situ. Hence 
they led a kind of hybrid existence: they 
were intended for mountain warfare and 
also received equipment and uniforms 
differing from simple Landwehr troops, 
but formally - unlike the Tyrolean 
Landesschützen Regiments Nos. I to IH 
or the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ments Nos. 4 and 27 — they were not 
members of the Landwehr mountain 
troops. The reason for this militarily 
and administratively unusual ruling may 
be seen in the fact that only two k.u.k 
regiments, Infantry Regiment No. 22 
and the Bosnian-Ierzegovinian Infantry 
Regiment No. 4, took recruits from 
these recruiting districts of XVI Corps, 
the remaining recruits were reserved for 
the navy. To exploit existing military 
potential as much as possible, in par- 
ticular the veterans transferred from 
army reserve to the Landwehr, these 
two Landwehr regiments continued to 
belong to the k.k. Landwehr, but 
performed their duty in k.u.k mountain 
brigades. 


Structure of a k.u.k. 
mountain brigade - status 
1914 


Unlike the usual organization of units 
into medium (divisions) and higher 
commands (corps), the level of the 
brigade came to the fore in mountain 
warfare. The limited number of lines of 
communication made it seem unlikely 
that the troops would be employed 
within divisions so that the mountain 
brigade was to be capable of indepen- 


dently carrying out all missions from 
the outset. There were significant 


differences also regarding their internal 
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Structure of a mountain brigade at the beginning of the war 1914:* 


Sub-units 


Mountain brigade headquarters 
TROOPS 


Approx. 5 independent infantry battalions 
with one MG detachment each 


1 Grenzjäger company 


2 mountain gun batteries of a 
mountain artillery regiment 


1 mountain telephone detachment 
(mountain telegraph detachments were 
only attached when the brigade was 
operating within a division) 

FACILITIES 


Mountain train headquarters 

Mountain ammunition depot headquarters 
2 to 3 mountain ammunition columns 

2 mountain gun ammunition columns 

3 mountain food supply columns 
Mountain brigade hospital 

Field post office 


Ration strength (soldiers/horses or pa 
ASID 


each 1150 / approx. 140 


150 to 250 
each 150 to 170 / approx. 100 


90 / 30 


each 70 / 80 
each 60 / 40 
each 140 / 200 
each 120 / 50 


* Hugo Schmid, Heerwesen, 2. Teil: Österreich-Ungarn, Lehr- und Lernbehelf für Militär-Erziehungs- und Bildungsanstalten sowie 
Instruktionsbuch für Reserveoffiziersschulen, dann für das Selbststudium (Vienna 1915), 241 and 247. 


structure. Standard army brigades usu- 
ally consisted of two infantry regiments 
and a Feldjäger battalion. In mountain 
brigades the regimental framework was 
dispensed with and the composition was 
made up of single detached battalions 
from different regiments. Combat 
strength was also different to that of 
other brigades. Mountain brigades con- 
sisted of three to five battalions, where- 
as the number of battalions in other 
brigades varied between seven and 
nine. 

The difficulty of regular supply, which 
had already been observed in 1878 and 
1882, produced major differences. It led 
to an increased employment of pack 
animals instead of the baggage train 
carts otherwise introduced. But there 
was no generally valid norm. Apart from 
pack animals and army baggage train 
carts, so-called ‘local’ vehicles could also 
be used. These were usually well adap- 
ted to road conditions and could be 
autonomously rented or even com- 
mandeered by the unit commander.!* 
With the exception of mountain artil- 
lery, pack animals were made available 
exclusively by the army. In peacetime 
there were already twenty mountain 
baggage train squadrons and two cadres. 


Each squadron was divided into two 
troops and each troop into two half- 
troops. Each half-troop had just enough 
pack animals as would be necessary for 
a battalion in mountain warfare. The 
number of animals could vary between 
44 and 164.15 

Account was taken of the difficulties of 
the terrain also as regards technical 
troops. The individual platoons of at- 
tached engineer companies were equip- 
ped so that they could also be employed 
independently. It goes without saying 
that the ‘mountain equipment of en- 
gineer companies’ was transported by 
pack animals. If required, sappers were 
allotted a mountain siege sapper pool. 
The experiences gained from the cam- 
paigns of 1878 and 1882 also affected 
medical provision. A separate mountain 
brigade aid station was attached to 
every mountain brigade. It consisted of 
a dressing station and a squadron for 
the transport of wounded. All the 
material could be transported by pack 
animals. The transport squadron had 
field stretchers, mountain carrying de- 
vices and mountain first-aid carts.!° 

As regards food there were no dif- 
ferences to normal field fare. Every 
soldier received one normal and two 


reserve portions. There were merely 
deviations in quality. Tins and sur- 
rogates were issued as normal rations 
and mutton or goat were used instead of 
the more usual beef. Mountain food 
supply columns only transported half 
the ration for every soldier and every 
horse of the mountain brigade, i.e. one 
normal and two reserve portions. 
Instead, a separate bakery, organized 
into five units with two ovens each, was 
intended at brigade level. Each unit 
could produce 2,000 portions of wheat 
bread in cake form or 1,400 portions of 
ordinary bread in 24 hours.” There 
were no differences as regards provision 
with ammunition, Kriegstaschenmuni- 
tion, the stock of ammunition the sol- 
dier carried personally (40 rounds in 
the ammunition pouches, 80 rounds in 
the ammunition pack). Mountain am- 
munition columns (with about 80 pack 
animals) each transported about 84,000 
rounds of infantry ammunition.!® 

There was a more copious supply of 
communications equipment. Mountain 
telegraph detachments consisted of two 
platoons with two half-platoons each. As 
opposed to normal field equipment each 
platoon had not only two, but three 
telegraph stations and twenty kilo- 
metres of telegraph wire.!? In addition, 
every mountain brigade had a mountain 
telephone detachment comprising per 
detachment six telephone stations, six 
signal stations and forty kilometres of 
telephone wire. On the outbreak of the 
war mountain radio stations were 
already being tested, but had not been 
introduced. 

The total of six ‘Grenzjäger companies’ 
(also called Strafunis), which were for- 
med in the course of the annexation 
crisis and the subsequent troubles on 
the Balkans from 1912 to 1914, were a 
peculiarity of the k.u.k. troops in Bos- 
nia. In part they resembled the patrol 
detachments (Streifdetachements) of 
1878 and 1882. In peacetime they had 
the mission of border protection and 
were attached to some mountain bri- 
gades because of their excellent local 
knowledge. 


Mountain artillery 


The employment of artillery also had to 
be adapted to the difficult topographical 
conditions of the mountains. In their 
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functionality limbered guns almost cor- 
responded to ‘carriages’. 

Originally there had been no real 
requirement for special mountain guns 
as, during the eighteenth century, both 
regiments and battalions had had their 
own light guns (one and three poun- 
ders) which could follow the infantry 
everywhere because of their simple 
carriage construction. At the end of the 
eighteenth century the method of 
grouping artillery in batteries at brigade 
level was introduced and the light guns 
disappeared for the time being from the 
inventory of the field artillery and were 
transferred to the reserve. It was only in 
the wars against the French Revolution 
and Napoieon Bonaparte, when the 
mountainous regions of northern Italy 
and Tyrol often became theatres of war, 
that the need arose to construct special 
mountain guns for mountain warfare. 
The beginning came in 1793 when four 
Piedmontese mountain guns (four 
pounders) were tested. To this four- 
piece battery two light mortars (Cohérn 
mortars) were added. Although positive 
experiences were gained with this 


battery, the introduction of guns to be 
employed solely in mountain warfare 
seemed too involved and expensive. For 
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this reason, a year later resort was 
taken to the existing reservoir of former 
battalion guns, i.e. one and three 
pounders, and the attempt was under- 
taken to convert them into mountain 
guns by making them easy to break 
down and adapting barrels, carriages 
and ammunition for transport by 
mule.”® 

With the emergence of rockets, which 
were not only easier to transport, but 
also much cheaper to buy, the idea of 
constructing special artillery material 
for the mountains faded into the back- 
ground again at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In 1842 the de- 
cision was nevertheless taken to retain 
separate mountain guns within the 
artillery and both a three-pounder gun 
and a light howitzer were designed, 
whose carriages could be folded and 
transported both by means of shaft or 
on pack animals.”! Thus, in Austria in 
the mid-nineteenth century three dif- 
ferent mountain artillery systems 
existed parallel to each other: rocket 
launchers, three-pounder guns and 
twelve-pounder howitzers. But the units 
to be equipped were not standing sub- 
units, but only formed in wartime when 
needed and disbanded after the end of 


Austrian M99 - 7 cm mountain gun during an exercise. Up to the First World War mountain artillery 
was reorganized several times and was considered technologically obsolete. 
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the war. It is only with the formation of 
the Rocket Regiment as a mountain 
regiment in 1863 that we can speak of 
autonomous mountain artillery. The 
regiment was composed of six batteries, 
each with four three-pounders and four 
rocket launchers. In wartime the num- 
ber of guns was doubled and two ad- 
ditional batteries formed. In 1865 the 
regiment was disbanded, and the 
existing batteries were distributed to 
other artillery regiments. 

The reorganization of the entire artillery 
in 1867 was followed by structural 
changes for the mountain artillery as 
well. Three of the mountain batteries 
existing at the time were subordinated 
to Fortress Artillery Battalion No. 9 in 
Innsbruck. They were assigned the 
numbers 1, 3 and 5 and were to be 
doubled in the event of war. They were 
intended as sally artillery in the defence 
area of Tyrol and were to reinforce the 
fortress artillery companies stationed 
there. When the coastal artillery regi- 
ment was disbanded a year later and 
converted into three independent for- 
tress artillery battalions (the one in 
Venice had to be disbanded because of 
the outcome of the war of 1866), the 
mountain batteries that had been 
attached to the coastal artillery regi- 
ment were given new employment: 
Battalions Nos. 11 (Zadar) and 12 (Pula) 
were each given a peacetime battery.” 
A further change in the field of moun- 
tain artillery was caused by the occu- 
pation campaign of 1878. As a result of 
the great need, more mountain batteries 
had ultimately been formed for the 
campaign in Bosnia-Herzegovina than 
had been intended in the original 
mobilization plan. A total of 27 moun- 
tain batteries had been formed from 
Fortress Artillery Battalions 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11 and 12. On demobilization not all 
the ‘over-strength’ batteries were dis- 
banded. Some remained. So (together 
with the batteries already allocated to 
the fortress artillery battalions) the total 
of mountain artillery increased to 18 
batteries in wartime (Fortress Artillery 
Battalion No. 9: 3 peacetime and 6 
wartime batteries; Fortress Artillery 
Battalions Nos. 11 and 12: 6 batteries 
each). As the batteries of the 9% 
Fortress Artillery Battalion were in- 
tended exclusively for Tyrol, the Dal- 
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Franz Conrad Freiherr von Hötzendorf. As a divi- 
sional commander he already recognized the ne- 
cessity to form separate mountain troops. 


matian rebellion of 1881/82 produced a 
requirement for additional mountain 
batteries. Hence Field Artillery Regi- 
ments Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 10 and 12 each 
formed an ‘over-strength’ mountain bat- 
tery, of which only one (that of the 12 
Regiment) was disbanded after the 
cessation of the operation in 1882. 

The reorganization of 1882 provided for 
a mountain battery to be formed and 
retained, over-strength in all field artil- 
lery regiments in the case of mobi- 
lization. These mountain batteries 
were to be separated from their parent 
regiments and stationed above all in the 
occupation area (i.e. in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina). However, this form of orga- 
nization proved not to be very efficient. 
In Artillery Regiments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 there was 
one over-strength mountain battery, 
which could be doubled if needed in the 
event of war. Besides, there were still 
the three mountain batteries attached 
to Fortress Artillery Battalion No. 9, 
which could similarly be doubled in 
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wartime. A simplification of organi- 
zation seemed urgent. The new organi- 
zational regulations for the artillery 
issued by Imperial decree on 25 
October 1890 were also to bring 
changes for the mountain artillery.** 
The new regulations ordered that an in- 
dependent mountain battery be created 
in Tyrol. In peacetime this mountain 
battery division (in Austria ‘division’ 
refers to a half-regiment - unlike a troop 
division which corresponded to today’s 
concept of a division as a large for- 
mation consisting of several brigades or 
regiments) was composed of the divi- 
sional staff and three mountain batteries 
with the numbers 1, 3 and 5, which 
were doubled in the case of mobiliza- 
tion. An additional replacement depot 
cadre had to form the replacement 
depot and four narrow-gauge field bat- 
teries if required.” Thus, for the event 
of war a truly over-dimensional division 
of ten batteries had been formed that 
rather resembled a regiment as regards 
the number of batteries. Sadly, the 
mountain batteries attached to other 
artillery regiments, which were sta- 
tioned above all in the occupation area, 
were unaffected by this reorganization. 
So the problem of different responsi- 
bilities for the mountain artillery con- 
tinued to exist.”® 

Around the turn of the century very 
intensive discussions were held on the 
organization of the mountain artillery 
which were connected to the imminent 
introduction of a new gun system 
(M99-7 cm). To guarantee uniformity of 
training, the mountain batteries 
stationed in Bosnia-Herzegovina, but 
still administratively governed by their 
parent artillery regiments, had been 
grouped into ‘inspectorates’, which, 
however, did not correspond to any 
organizational form. A structure going 
beyond the battery apparently did not 
seem necessary yet because, as opposed 
to the field artillery, no ‘artillery mass’ 
was to be created at divisional level, but 
mountain brigades were to be provided 
with batteries individually. In 1902, so 
as to create a uniform structure for the 
mountain artillery, the War Ministry 
planned a comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion. It was intended to relieve the field 
artillery of the responsibility for indi- 
vidual mountain batteries that was felt 


to be a nuisance. Like the already 


existing Tyrolean mountain artillery 
division”, all the other mountain 
batteries were to be grouped into 


divisions and subordinated to XIV and 
XV Corps as well as the Military Com- 
mand in Zara. This would have pro- 
duced a total of four mountain artillery 
divisions (including Tyrol).”® 

However, these plans failed, like the 
entire reorganization of the artillery, 
due to a lack of consent on the part of 
the Hungarian half of the Empire. In 
1905 two instruction cadres each were 
formed at least in Divisional Artillery 
Regiments Nos. 7 and 9 and in the 
mountain battery division (only one in 
Regiment No. 9) which had to form 
mountain artillery divisions in the case 
of mobilization.”” In a kind of ‘provi- 
sional’ programme, effective as of 1 
April 1908, in which the recruits re- 
quired for forming new artillery units 
were taken from other branches of the 
service, the mountain artillery was 
completely reorganized. As in the rest of 
the artillery, the regimental framework 
was to be adopted.”” 

Regiments Nos. 4 to 6 were formed from 
the existing three artillery inspectorate 
commands in Bosnia-Herzegovina; but 
on formation in April 1908 they had no 
officer cadre of their own. Officers were 
provided by the previous corps or 
divisional artillery regiments, and ad- 
ministration of material and personnel 
was also handled externally. As with the 
field artillery, this reorganization also 
adopted brigade structure for the moun- 
tain artillery. Mountain Artillery Regi- 
ments Nos. 1 to 3 were placed under the 
command of the 1‘ Mountain Artillery 
Brigade, Nos. 4 to 6 under that of the 2"4 
Mountain Artillery Brigade. 

The units stationed in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina caused the main problem as 
Mountain Artillery Regiments Nos. 4 to 
6 were not independent units, but still 
dependent on corps artillery regiments 
in terms of personnel and matériel. So 
these formations could hardly be 
regarded as homogenous and effective 
units, but - as is stated in a file of 1910 
— as ‘...a loose conglomerate, without a 
report book and without adminis- 
tration.”! To solve this problem and at 
the same time increase the strength of 
the artillery necessary for the southern 
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Reorganization of the mountain artillery, effective date 1 April 1908: * 


Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 1 
(4 mountain batteries, replacement and 
ammunition depot cadres) 


Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 2 

(3 mountain batteries, 2 narrow-gauge 
mountain howitzer batteries, replacement 
and ammunition depot cadres) 


Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 3 
(4 mountain batteries, replacement and 
ammunition depot cadres) 


Outside the framework of the regiment: 
Mountain battery for 
the naval base in Kotor 


Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 4 


Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 5 


Conversion of the Tyrolean and Vorarlberg Mountain 
Battery Division including the instruction cadre present 
in XIV Corps 


Reconstitution in Bohemia 


Reconstitution in Styria and Carinthia from the 
Divisional Artillery Regiments Nos. 7 and 9 
instruction cadres existing 


Reconstitution from XIII Corps area 


The three ree artillery inspectorates in Bosnia-Herzegovina were converted 


Formed from: Base of 
regimental 
staff: 

Artillery Inspectorate Command No. 1; 

mountain batteries No. 1 of Corps Sarajevo 

Artillery Regiments Nos. 1, 8, 10 

and 11; recruiting district: 

Lemberg (XI Corps) 

Artillery Inspectorate Command No. 2; 

mountain batteries No. 1 of 

Corps Artillery Regiments Mostar 

Nos. 6, 9 und 14; 

recruiting district: Kassa (VI Corps) 

Artillery Inspectorate Command 

No. 3; mountain batteries No. 1 of Tuzla 


Corps Artillery Regiments Nos. 2, 7, 


Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 6 


12 und 13; recruiting districts: 


Nagyszeben (XII Corps), 

Zagreb (XIII Corps) and Vienna 

(Il Corps; for the mountain howitzer 
division of the regiment) 


* Schematismus für das kaiserliche und königliche Heer und für die Kriegsmarine fur 1911 (Vienna 1910), 990. 


or south-eastern theatres, the long-term 
planning of the War Ministry provided 
for forming a total of 14 mountain 
artillery regiments (in I to XIV Corps). 
These were to be structured uniformly, 
i.e. in a gun division with four batteries 
and a howitzer division with two bat- 
teries. Replacement and ammunition 
depots were added. An independent 
(Dalmatian) division with two batteries, 
outside the regimental structure, was 
planned for Dalmatia (since 1909: XVI 
Corps)? As the beginning of this 
project a further regiment was to be 
formed from the two howitzer and three 
gun batteries of Mountain Artillery Regi- 
ment No. 6, stationed separately in 


southern Dalmatia. But the Chief of the 
General Staff, Franz Conrad von 
Hötzendorf, did not agree to the plan to 
form special cadres for keeping the 
report book up to date for the mountain 
artillery regiments with the corps field 
artillerv units responsible and to es- 
tablish (new) divisional staffs for the 
Mountain Artillery Regiments Nos. 4, 5, 
6 and 7 because employment would 
occur batterv-wise in mountain warfare 
anyway. 

It was only with the consent of the 
Hungarian half of the Empire to the 
army Act of 1912 that the question as to 
the organization of Austro-Hungarian 
artillery could be solved. Apart from 
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I. History of the k.k. 


Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Shield of honor of the Tyrolean Landesschützen - This shield (design by Eduard van der Null) was 
presented to the Landesschützen of the k.k. army in 1863 on the occasion of the five-hundredth an- 
niversary of Tyrol’s union with Austria. The years on the edge of the shield refer to the dates on which 
Tyroleans were mustered to defend their homeland. (TKSM) 


substantial personnel restructuring in 
individual field artillery brigades, the 
projected measures of this army reform 
aimed at expanding the mountain 
artillery. Thus, account was also taken 
militarily of the political conflict that 
had developed on the Balkans since the 
annexation crisis (Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
which had been occupied since 1878, 
was annexed by Austria-Hungary in the 
wake of the Young Turk Revolution and 
so also became formally part of the 
Monarchy). 

Contrary to original ideas, mountain 
artillery regiments were now uniformly 
to consist of a regimental staff, a gun 
division (with four batteries), a howitzer 
division (with two batteries), two am- 
munition depot cadres and a replace- 
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ment cadre. As of 1 March 1913 the 
strength of the mountain artillery was to 
comprise ten (instead of seven) regi- 
ments and an independent mountain 
gun division (with two batteries with 
corresponding ammunition depot and 
replacement cadre) in Dalmatia. Recrui- 
ting was to be done over the corps areas 
responsible. At the same time regiments 
were renamed and now had to assume 
the number of the corps responsible. As 
a mountain artillery regiment was not 
formed in every corps area (this 
remained a long-term objective), gaps 
occurred in the sequence of numbers 
(existing regiments: 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14). The three Mountain Ar- 
tillery Brigade Commands Nos. 1 to 3 
acted as the superior command levels 


and 
Mountain 
No. 1 comprised Regiments 3 


showed different compositions. 
Artillery Brigade Command 
, 8 and 14 


and was intended for operations in 
Tyrol, No. 2 consisting of Regiments 


Nos. 6, 10, 11 and 12, was stationed in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and No. 3 consisted 
of Regiments Nos. 4 and 13 and the 
independent mountain gun division 
with peacetime bases in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Dalmatia.” 


Tyrolean Landesschutzen 


Whereas the development of mountain 
artillery in Austria-Hungary could look 
back on a relatively long tradition, the 


formation of mountain infantry took 
place quite late, in 1906 within the 


framework of the k.k. Landwehr.’ 

The basis for the k.k. Landwehr was 
provided by the provisions on the future 
military system of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy laid down in the Compromise 
of 1867 and the concomitant creation of 
two territorial armies in the two halves 
of the Empire. Whereas in Hungary a 
Ministry of National Defence had been 
established immediately after con- 
clusion of the Compromise, the Aus- 
trian counterpart was only set up in De- 
cember 1868. Negotiations on a new 
Army Act, which had become necessary 
because of the altered general domestic 
political situation, ultimately delayed 
the actual formation of the first units of 
the k.k. Landwehr until 1870. In 1870, 
too, the organizational statutes of the 
k.k. Landwehr were published, a year 
later than those of the Hungarian 
Honved. They laid down the assign- 
ments of the Austrian Landwehr as a 
typical ‘reserve army’. The Landwehr 
had to support the operations of the 
army and could be employed to main- 
tain internal security on a case by case 
basis. In principle, it was called up in 
wartime by the Emperor, but the k.k 
Minister of National Defence had to 
countersign. Its employment outside the 
borders of the Empire was dependent on 
the parliamentary consent of the 
Imperial Assembly, which could be ob- 
tained retroactively in exceptional 
cases.”> 

The Landwehr was to comprise those 
soldiers in particular who had already 
performed their military service in the 
army (i.e. three years on active service 


and seven vears in the reserve) as well 
as recruits conscripted directly to the 
Landwehr. Unlike the Hungarian Hon- 
véd, which was regarded as the prestige 
object of growing Hungarian natio- 
nalism, the k.k. Landwehr was rather 
seen as a nuisance in the Austrian half 
of the Empire, and the authorities 
sought to keep this ‘institution’ alive 
while at the same time economizing on 
finances and preventing too great incon- 
venience to the citizens. The recruiting 
districts of the army were used as the 
model for the formation. Initially, a total 
of 79, later 82 infantry battalions and 
one to two Landwehr cavalry squadrons 
per recruiting district of the army 
cavalry were to be set up. However, the 
troops were solely mobilization units 
which did not even have standing 
cadres, but only registrations. Only 14 
days a year were planned for exercises. 
As regards the designations of battalions 
differences were made, presumably for 
reasons of tradition. The battalions 
north of the Danube were termed Land- 
wehr infantry battalions, whereas those 
south of the Danube were labelled 
Landwehr rifle battalions.*° 

With the introduction of compulsory 
military service in 1868 Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg were integrated in the over- 
lapping system of the Landwehr, but 
retained a certain special status. Based 
on the so-called Landlibell of Emperor 
Maximilian I of 1511, the Tyrolean de- 
fence constitution and shooting tradi- 
tions were strongly influenced by the 
estates. Exempt from military service 
outside the regional borders, the estates 
were obliged to muster contingents of 
armed men in the threat of war. 
Moreover, in 1815 Emperor Franz I 
ordered a regiment for the k.k. army to 
be recruited in Tyrol — the Tyrolean 
Kaiserjäger.”” By 1864 the basic pro- 
visions of the hitherto very strongly 
bourgeois-dominated institution of 
‘regional defence’ had been adapted so 
that the forces to be formed for regional 
defence could be regarded as compo- 
nents of the armed forces of the Mo- 
narchy and so enjoyed protection under 
international law. According to the 
provisions of 1864, next to the for- 
mations of the army, the troops in Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg were divided into three 
‘musters’. The first muster was the 
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Overview of the ten Landesschützen batallions formed in 1870:* 


No Recruiting district Base 
Hf Unterinntaler Landesschützen Battalion Schwaz 
2 Innsbrucker and Wipptaler Landesschützen Battalion Innsbruck 
3 Oberinntaler Landesschützen Battalion Imst 
4 Oberetschtaler Landesschützen Battalion Meran 
5 Etsch- and Fleimstaler Landesschützen Battalion Bozen 
6 Pustertaler Landesschützen Battalion Bruneck 
7 Noce-Avisiotaler Landesschützen Battalion Mezzolombardo 
8 Trient-Valsugana Landesschützen Battalion Trient 
9 Rovereto-Sarca Landesschützen Battalion Riva 

10 Vorarlberger Landesschützen Battalion Bregenz 

* Heinz von Lichem, Spielhahnstoß und Edelweiß: Die Geschichte der Kaiserschützen (Graz — Stuttgart 1977), 24 


‘organized Landesschützen companies’, 
the second the 'volunteer marksmen 
companies’ and the third the Land- 
sturm. However, the duty to defend the 
land only extended to resisting an 
invading enemy. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, the detachments were not to be 
employed outside the regional borders. 
The organization and running of the 
entire regional defence was in the hands 
of the regional defence authorities, and 
the regional defence commander was 
the commander-in-chief.*> 

With the formation of Landwehr troops 
according to the provisions of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Compromise, the musters 
existing in Tyrol and Vorarlberg were to 
be integrated in the general structure of 
the k.k. Landwehr. The Regional De- 
fence Act of 1870, which in most areas 
was merely an adaptation of the Land- 
wehr Act of 1869 to Tyrolean con- 
ditions, apart from the troops for the 
common army (i.e. in essence the 
Kaiserjäger) provided for forming ten 
Landesschützen battalions (one in Vor- 
arlberg) as well as two mounted com- 
panies for courier and orderly duty. The 
marksmen companies mentioned in the 
provisions of 1864 were no longer taken 
into account.*’ The strength of these 
battalions varied and might comprise 
four to six field companies as well as 
one recruiting company. First, the 
battalions were given Arabic numerals 
from 1 to 10, then Roman numerals 
after 1889. The Landesschiitzen batta- 
lions were also given the additional 
designation of the districts from which 
they were recruited. Interestingly, how- 
ever, as regards the possible employ- 
ment scenario of the Landesschiitzen, 
the legal provisions of 1870 clearly 


encroached on the other privileges of 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg. Apart from a 
greater recruitment of the male popu- 
lation for service in the army — which 
was expressed in the continual expan- 
sion of the Tyrolean Kaiserjäger and 
their enlargement from one to four 
regiments — the employment of the 
Tyrolean defence troops became legally 
possible if the land of Tyrol itself was 
not directly threatened, but the general 
interests of the Monarchy were. This 
could only be decreed by the Emperor 
directly, who also required the agree- 
ment of the regional assemblies. 

In 1871 the Landesschiitzen battalions 
were given in peacetime a ‘recruiting 
company cadre’ of ten men, including 
four district Feldwebel. As with other 
Landwehr troops, the cadre had to keep 
the personnel register of the battalion. 
Three vears later, in 1874, every exis- 
ting field battalion was supplemented by 
an additional reserve battalion that 
adopted the number and the local desig- 
nation of the parent battalion and was 
termed ‘Landesschiitzen reserve bat- 
talion’. Recruiting for both battalions, 
for the field and the reserve battalion, 
was performed by a common recruiting 
company. 

When the battalions were being formed, 
the authorities resorted to the persons 
already present in the Landesschiitzen 
and marksmen companies for officers to 
the extent that they possessed the ne- 
cessary qualifications and volunteered 
for the transfer. However, the hitherto 
usual custom that officers were elected 
by their men was dropped; officer com- 
missions were adapted to the general 
principles of the Landwehr. 

When a restructuring of the Landwehr 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Structure of the three Landesschützen regiments, status May 1893: * 


Landesschützen Regiment No. | Innsbruck 


Landesschützen Regiment No. Il Bozen 


Landesschützen Regiment No. Ill Trient 


Landesschützen Battalion No. 
Landesschützen Battalion No. 
Landesschützen Battalion No. 
Landesschützen Battalion No. 


Landesschützen Battalion No. 
Landesschützen Battalion No. 
Landesschützen Battalion No. 


Landesschützen Battalion No. 
Landesschützen Battalion No. 
Landesschützen Battalion No. 


VI 


VII 
VII 
IX 


* Heinz von Lichem, Spielhahnstoß und Edelweiß: Die Geschichte der Kaiserschützen (Graz — Stuttgart 1977), 31. 


troops was undertaken in 1889, the 
organization of the Tyrolean Landes- 
schützen battalions remained un- 
changed for the time being. In the other 
Landwehr battalions the distinction 
between infantry and rifle battalions 
was abandoned. Moreover, Landwehr 
Battalions Nos. 1 to 78 were grouped 
into 22 regiments with three or four, 
exceptionally five battalions. (For the 
moment Battalions Nos. 79 to 82 in 
Dalmatia were excluded.) But this 
measure merely implied the peacetime 
standardization of regimental staffs; 
administratively, and for recruiting 
purposes, the battalions remained in- 


dependent and retained their num- 
bers.*° This was only to change in 1893 


when the organization of the Landwehr 
was further adapted to that of the army. 
The hitherto excluded Dalmatian 
Landwehr battalions lost their indepen- 
dence and were transferred to the Land- 
wehr Infantry Regiment No. 23. Now 
only the Tyrolean and Vorarlberg 
Landesschiitzen battalions were outside 
the regimental framework; they were 
finally transferred to three Landes- 
schützen regiments, which, out of consi- 
deration for the still valid law on the 
‘regional defence of Tyrol and Vor- 
arlberg’, were not included in the ge- 
neral numbering of the Landwehr, but 
were given a separate Roman numeral (I 
to III) and the name of the location of 
the regimental command. The bat- 
talions within regiments omitted their 
previous numbers and formed the I, II 
and III (sometimes also IV) field 
battalion of the respective regiment. 
Thus they finally lost their inde- 
pendence.*! 

At this time Landwehr units still had the 
character of being a ‘second line’ force. 
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They were to supplement army troops 
as well as assume replacement-training 
duties, secure rear areas and do garrison 
duty in strongholds and forts. However, 
as the increase in the number of re- 
cruits for the common army, which 
army command had demanded again 
and again, could not be obtained around 
the turn of the century due to the 
difficult domestic political situation — 
requests concerning the common army 
had to be granted by both halves of the 
Empire together in so-called ‘dele- 
gations’ — a heightening of the military 
potential of the Monarchy was to be 
achieved by increasing the expansion of 
the territorial armies. For this reason 
Landwehr units were attached to exis- 
ting corps as first line units and as the 
third division.” From 1898 onwards 
Landwehr regiments were successively 
increased, which was carried out by 
transferring supernumerary battalions 
or forming new ones. The same year 
Landwehr Infantry Regiments Nos. 30, 
35 and 36 were formed, a year later Nos. 
28 and 29, and in 1900 Regiments Nos. 
24 and 25. A decree of 1 October 1901 
ordered the establishment of new units 
in the areas of Cracow, Przemysl and 
Graz, and Regiments Nos. 26, 27, 31, 


32, 33 and 34 were formed.* 

This restructuring also brought changes 
for the organization of the Landes- 
schiitzen in Tyrol and Vorarlberg. In 
1901 the territorial area of Innsbruck 
(XIV Corps) had command of a total of 


four Landwehr regiments: the three 
Landesschiitzen regiments and the 


Upper Austrian Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ment No. 2 (Linz). Hence XIV Corps 
had a total of ten Landesschützen and 
four infantry battalions. But as the 
number of recruits available did not 
suffice to maintain all 14 battalions, a 
significant reduction was made in 1901: 
from the four regiments, three regi- 
ments with — uniformly — three bat- 
talions each were to be formed. In 
addition, the IV Battalion of Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 2 was attached to 
Landesschützen Regiment No. I. In 
return, Battalions II and III of the I and 
II Regiments and Battalion I of the III 
Regiment (i.e. the old Landesschützen 
Battalions Nos. I, III, IV; VI and VII) and 
Regiment No. III were disbanded. The 
two remaining field battalions of the II 
Regiment were transferred to the II 
Regiment. 

Up to this time the Landesschützen had 
not been specially equipped for moun- 
tain warfare. Nevertheless, within regi- 
ments and battalions exercises and 
minor manoeuvres were continuously 
conducted, concentrating more and 
more on combat in the local home area, 
above all on the mountainous border to 
the Kingdom of Italy. In 1902 Landes- 
schützen managed to cross the main 
crest of the Zillertal Alps in battle order 
during one such manoeuvre and to 
carry out exercises in the area of 
Taufers. This way the Landesschützen 
had proved their physical fitness for 


The structure of the two remaining Landesschützen regiments as of 1901: * 


Landesschützen Regiment No. | | 


Landesschützen Regiment No. II | 


former Landesschutzen Battalion No. II 
former Landesschutzen Battalion No. X 


= former IV Battalion of Landwehr- 


Infanterie Regiments No. 2 or former 
Landwehr-Infantry Battalion No. 8 Salzburg 


former Landesschützen Battalion No. V 
former Landesschützen Battalion No. VIII 
former Landesschützen Battalion No. IX 


* Anton Semek, Geschichte der K. und K. Wehrmacht: Die Regimenter, Corps, Branchen und Anstalten von 1618 bis Ende des 


XIX. Jahrhunderts (Vienna 1905), Bd. V, 573ff. 
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Observation post of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. | on Pian della Fugazza. In May 1906 the Landesschitzen regiments (and the k.k. Landwehr 


Infantry Regiment No. 4) were converted into border protection regiments. 


action in this difficult terrain, even if 
their equipment had not been optimally 
adapted to the conditions of mountain 
warfare. 

Their transformation into specially 
equipped and trained mountain troops 
is directly connected to the person of 
the later Chief of the General Staff, 
Franz Conrad von Hötzendorf. From 
1903 to 1906 he commanded the 8" 
Infantry Division stationed in Tyrol and 
had the opportunity to get to know the 
special terrain conditions of this part of 
the Monarchy. He drew up numerous 
tactical analyses which were almost 
exclusively concerned with the possibi- 
lity of war against Italy. For Conrad the 
insights gained produced an urgent need 
for action. The small numbers of troops 
in Tyrol made a swift reaction to a 
possible advance by the southern 
neighbour seem hardly possible, es- 
pecially as there was no organized 


border protection in peacetime and 
even the fortifications could not put up 
lasting resistance.** The (Landsturm) 
border protection companies, in parti- 
cular, which had been intended for 
border protection since 1902, but which 
were only to be formed in the event of 
mobilization, were seen by Conrad as 
being completely inadequate as they 
had not been specially trained for their 
mission, apart from their operational 
readiness, which was only reached after 
the completion of mobilization. The 
approximately 55 border protection 
companies were to be recruited from 
the local Landsturm and, if required, 
reinforced by non-active men from the 
army and the Landwehr.*° For Conrad 
this was a completely unsatisfactory 
state of affairs which he tried to improve 
by creating a permanent core of such 
border protection troops to which the 
Landsturm companies could be at- 
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tached in the event of war. In his ap- 
preciation, the conversion of the 
existing Landesschiitzen regiments for 
this purpose would have been the most 
appropriate measure, and he sought to 
make the individual companies inde- 
pendent and disband battalions; regi- 
mental commands were to be retained 
as inspection authorities.t° At least 152 
companies would have been necessary 
completely to control all the routes 
leading from the south into Tyrol, for 
Conrad identified three roads, 20 mule- 
tracks and 18 footpaths alone between 
the Stilfser Joch and Lake Garda; up to 
the Plöcken Pass there were twelve 
more roads and countless paths. Even 
then and despite enormous effort, a 
successful defence still could not have 
been guaranteed as the troops, being 
much too dissipated, would not have 
been able to co-ordinate effectively. In 
Conrad’s view, the newly created border 
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Austro-Hungarian/Italian border on the Fedaja Pass. Hauptmann Rudolf Florio in the midst of a group 
of Landesschützen from his company, 1913. 
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companies were already to be stationed 
in peacetime in their wartime opera- 
tional areas and only do duty in se- 
parate weather-protected garrisons in 
harsh winters. In Conrad’s appreciation, 
in peace as in war they would not only 
have had the task of controlling the 
border, but also of reconnaissance and 
gathering intelligence. In wartime the 
companies were to keep contact with 
the enemy, report his movements 
continuously to the regional defence 
commander and ‘at favourable oppor- 
tunities, as on the offensive alto- 
gether|...], act as intelligence detach- 
ments and patrols, raid enemy territory, 
interrupt and disturb enemy com- 
munications ete. The commander would 
have the obligation and the opportunity 
of achieving excellent things in guerrilla 
warfare. * 

At the beginning of 1906 the issue of 
border protection in Tyrol was the 
subject of a meeting at the k.u.k War 
Ministry. The ministry regarded the pro- 
blems revealed by Conrad as absolutely 
relevant. To find the necessary per- 
sonnel the consideration was put for- 
ward of forming a border company in 
each of the 14 corps areas of the 
Monarchy (XV Corps in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina was excluded) and stationing 
them on the south-west border. With 
reference to the numerous border 
crossings listed by Conrad, the k.k. 
Ministry of National Defence criticized 
that these 14 companies could never 
suffice for this task. Moreover, ad- 
ditional linguistic problems would arise 
with companies recruited in all parts of 
the Monarchy. So the minister of 
national defence suggested employing 
the 24 existing companies of the two 
Tyrolean Landesschützen regiments for 
the purposes of border protection and 
assigning them the 55 Landsturm 
border companies planned since 1902. 
The k.u.k. War Ministry agreed to this 
proposal; thus the question of border 
protection became a pure matter of the 
Landwehr.*® 

In May 1906 the two Tyrolean Landes- 
schützen regiments and the Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 4 (Klagenfurt) 
were converted into border protection 
regiments to be employed in the moun- 
tains. This entailed several organi- 
zational changes. On the one hand, the 


companies were given increased peace- 
time strengths (about 133 men per 
company, but at the expense of the 
remaining Landwehr troops), on the 
other, the internal structure was also 
altered. The circular decree, based on 
an Imperial decision of 5 March 1907, 
entitled ‘organic regulations’ for the 
Landwehr mountain troops makes this 
clear.?? 

The regimental staff of the I Regiment 
was moved to Trient and the regiment 
renamed Landesschützen Regiment 
“Trient No. l’. The old II Battalion of the 
II Regiment became the new I Battalion 
of the I Regiment with four companies. 
The II Battalion of the I Regiment kept 
one company, the others formed the 
new I Battalion of the II Regiment. In 
return, one company was moved from 
the II Regiment to the II Battalion of the 
I Regiment, which now consisted of only 
two companies. The old I Battalion of 
the I Regiment became the new III 
Battalion of this regiment with four 
companies. A new IV Battalion was cre- 
ated in the I Regiment from the former 
III Battalion and also had four com- 
panies. 

In autumn 1907 there was a further 
change with the Landesschiitzen Regi- 
ment No. J. An Imperial decree ordered 
another battalion command to be 
formed in this regiment which was to be 
designated the IV Field Battalion. The 
already existing IV Battalion was given 
the number V. This clearly also shifted 
the internal structure of the regiment, 
in which, with effect from 1 November, 
the III Field Battalion had to consist of 
companies nos. 7 to 9, the IV Battalion 
only of companies nos. 10 and 11 and 
the V Battalion of companies nos. 12 to 
14. Despite the increase in the number 
of battalions the number of companies 
stayed the same.” 

Even in peacetime each of the three 
Landwehr mountain regiments was al- 
located a designated sector of the border 
which became the main base of the 
companies in the summer months. The 
troops got to know their sectors so that 
they became completely familiar with 
the conditions of terrain, even if they 
did not come directly from these 
regions. But during allocation of the 
border sectors it was seen that the 
existing companies would not suffice. 


very cordial relations with each other. 
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a border sector to control. 
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Italian financial officials on the border on Fedaja Pass. The 
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Machine gun detachment in the Fassaner Dolomites. Each Landesschützen regiment was assigned 
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With its 14 companies, for instance, the 
Landesschiitzen Regiment No I had to 
control about 250 km of border. 
Although a large portion of the border 
area was hardly accessible and crossed 
by ridges and glaciers, existing forces 
were only sufficient to control the most 
important lines of communication and 


passes. The requirement for more 


troops even in peacetime was given 
from the very start, as reinforcements 
from Landsturm companies would only 
be available once mobilization had been 
completed. As the population in Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg was growing and higher 
recruit contingents could be achieved 
by the Landwehr authorities, in 1909 it 
became possible to re-establish Landes- 


Structure of the three regiments intended for border protection in the mountains (the winter sta- 


tions mirror the status of 1907):* 


Landesschützen Regiment No. | 
(Trient) 


Landesschutzen Regiment No. II 
(Bozen) 


| Battalion (Trient) 

|| Battalion (Pergine) 
lll Battalion (Cavalese) 
IV Battalion (Innichen) 


4 Companies 
2 Companies 
4 Companies 
4 Companies 


| Battalion (Schlanders) 3 Companies 
Il Battalion (Bozen) 3 Companies 
III Battalion (Riva) 4 Companies 


Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 


| Battalion (Klagenfurt) 
Il Battalion (Klagenfurt) 
III Battalion (Hermagor) 


3 Companies 
3 Companies 
3 Companies 


* Normalverordnungsblatt für die k.k. Landwehr, circular decree of 6 March 1907, Pras. No. 1143, No 36. 


Breakdown of sectors of the three Tyrolean Landesschützen regiments around 1910: * 


| Battalion 
Landesschützen Regiment No. II Il Battalion 

Ill Battalion 

Ill Battalion 
Landesschützen Regiment No. I | Battalion 
(The IV Battalion formed in 
January 1912 is not taken Il Battalion 
into account.) 

| Battalion 

II Battalion 
Landesschützen Regiment No. Ill Ill Battalion 

IV Battalion 


Sector 1: Swiss border — Monpitschen — 
Urtirola — Taufers/Müster — Ciavaltasch — 
Furkelspitze — Thurwiese — Königspitze — 
Zufallspitze - Cevedale 

Sector 2: Cevedale — Monte Vioz — 

Punta San Matteo - Corno di tre Signori — 
Punta Albiolo — Tonale - Cima di Presena 


Sector 3: Cima di Presena — Monte Mandrone — 
Dosson di genova —Monte Rossola — 

Cima di Seroten — Cima delle Cornelle — 

Cima di Carsine -Cima del palu — Lake Garda 


Sector 4: Lake Garda — Monte Baldo — Borghetto — 
Corno di Aquiglio - Monte Tomba — 
Passo della Lora — Pasubio — Monte Maggio 


Sector 5: Monte Maggio — Laste alte — Noselari — 
Cassotto — Cima Mandriolo 


Sector 6: Cima Mandriolo — Cima Dodici — 
Cima Maora - Frizzone — Cima di Campo — 
Colle Cicogna — Monte Coppolo 


Sector 7: Monte Coppolo — Monte Croce — 
Le Vette — Monte Colsento -Sasso di Muro — 
Cima di Fratusta — Cimon della Pala 


Sector 8: Cimon della Pala — Cima Predazza — 
Cima di Valfredda — Marmolata — Monte Padon 


Sector 9: Monte Padon - Caprile — Nuvolau — 
La Rocchetta — Sorapis — Monte Cristallo 


Sector 10: Monte Cristallo — Monte Piano — 
Drei Zinnen — Paternkofel — Zwölfer — Elfer — 
Kreuzberg — Wildkarleck - Tilliacher Joch — 
Hochspitz 


* Heinz von Lichem, Spielhahnstoß und Edelweiß: Die Geschichte der Kaiserschützen (Graz - Stuttgart 1977), 39f. 
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schützen Regiment No. Ill. The re- 
quisite battalions were taken from the 
‘over-strength’ I Regiment with five bat- 
talions. The III, IV and V Battalions of 
the latter became the I, III and IV Field 
Battalions of the new regiment. The 
missing II Battalion was formed new. As 
a replacement the reduced I Regiment 
was likewise given a newly formed III 
field battalion. 

With effect from 1 March and 1 October 
of the same year two new companies 
were formed in this regiment, which 
were both assigned to the II Field 
Battalion, and the whole battalion was 
brought up to a status of four com- 
panies.°! The expansion of the I Regi- 
ment was only completed in January 
1912 by forming another field battalion 
as the new III Battalion; the existing III 
Field Battalion was given the number 
IV.5? The three Landesschiitzen regi- 
ments were allocated ten (border) sec- 
tors stretching from the Swiss border to 
Carinthia. The sector of Landwehr In- 
fantry Regiment No. 4 began there. 

In June 1906 the Landesschützen regi- 
ments already began to move into their 
so-called summer stations. In principle, 
the period from May to September was 
laid down as the important time for 
training in mountain duty and border 
control. Apart from Austrian territory, 
the troops were also to get to know the 
ground beyond the border, i.e. Italian 
territory. On summer station the com- 
panies acted largely independently, and 
the battalion and regimental commands 
functioned only as inspectorates. Com- 
pany duty rosters were drafted auto- 
nomously by commanders and sub- 
mitted to regiments. To begin with, the 
billeting situation on summer station 
was naturally not very pleasant and 
provisional solutions had to be sought. 
In the initial years many Landes- 
schtitzen companies lived in barns or 
huts rented from mountain farmers 
during the summer months. But gra- 
dually accommodation conditions im- 
proved. Both the engineer detachments 
of the regiments and sappers of XIV 
Corps were used to build small barracks 
or shelters in the summer stations. For 
example, in the sector of Landes- 
schiitzen Regiment No. I immediately 
before the outbreak of the First World 
War, company barracks were built in 


Chiesa, Capella di Lavarone, Monte 
Rover, Grigno, Strigno and Pieve Tesino, 
Brentonico, Ala, Piano di Valarsa and 
Camposilvano as well as a shelter on the 
Pasubio Plateau. The structures ranged 
from proper barracks-like stone buil- 
dings with beds to simple wooden huts 
with pailasses. In each battalion station 
(location of the battalion command) 
there was a so-called ‘sick house’ with 
beds for ten men. During the summer 
months, because of the at times very 
remote operational areas, each com- 
pany was assigned its own doctor, who 
had to take part in all the exercises of 
the troops. These doctors were allocated 
from non-active members of the Land- 
wehr, and for medical personnel this 
duty counted as part of the four-week 
exercises that were prescribed annually 
anyway. To finish off their training the 
individual companies moved to neigh- 
bouring sectors and the rear so as to be 
able to guarantee flexible operation in 
the case of war. Several days’ absence 
from the station was accepted. Rations 
were carried in boxes on the company 
pack animals so as not to soften the 
militarily autonomous status of the 
companies by ‘amenities’, even when 
there were villages in the vicinity. 
During these days of absence targets 
and enough practice ammunition were 
carried to be able to carry out field tar- 
get practice on the march.’ Towards 
the end of the summer the companies 
were often concentrated and exercised 
in battalions or regiments. 

In as much as their border sectors were 
no longer accessible or there were 
particularly harsh winters to withstand, 
during the winter many companies 
moved to separate winter stations. But 
in these months, too, the time was 
utilized for intensive training. Almost 
every battalion organized its own skiing 
courses and carried out combat and 
marksmanship training in the winter as 
well.*+ Great attention was paid to target 
practice and a higher supply of practice 
ammunition was provided in com- 
parison with the rest of the Landwehr 
infantry. To promote target practice, in 
particular, in 1908 the k.k. Ministry of 
National Defence even ordered that 
every year a shooting match of all 
Landwehr mountain regiments was to 
take place at one of the bases of the 
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Each Landesschützen battalion had an automobile available for the battalion commander or as an 
ambulance and transporter. 
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Christmas Eve in Rovereto, 1913. As soon as the border sectors were no longer accessible in the 
winter, many Landesschützen companies moved to different winter stations. 


regimental commands. Subalterns and a 
team of NCOs and soldiers of every 
regiment had to take part in these 
competitions. In 1911 a complete com- 
pany and a machine gun detachment 
per regiment were sent to this shooting 
match. The first such competition was 
organized by the I Regiment in 1908. In 
1909 it took place in Bozen at the II 


Regiment and in 1910 in Innichen 
under the auspices of the III Regiment. 
In 1911 Klagenfurt and the Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 4 acted as or- 
ganizers, a year later Laibach and the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 27, 
which had also been formed into a 
mountain regiment in the meantime. In 
May 1914, immediately prior to the 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Machine gunner (NCO) carrying an M7 Schwarzlose system machine gun. The first machine gun de- 
tachments were already formed in the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops in 1907. 


events in Sarajevo, the Landesschützen 
Regiment No. II organized a shooting 
match in Torbole for the last time. 

Apart from target practice, a focus was, 
of course, placed on training the troops 
in mountain duty. As regards the other 
ranks there were decided advantages as 
the majority of the recruits came from 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg (in the case of the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiments Nos. 4 
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and 27 from Carinthia and Carniola) 
and were accustomed to the mountains 
as a matter of principle. Moreover, in 
the Tyrolean Landesschützen regiments 
there were also Salzburger, Upper and 
Lower Austrians and sometimes also 
recruits from the Sudetenland. Due to 
the unequal numbers of recruits in the 
corps, sometimes selected Czech en- 
listed personnel were allotted. The 


recruits from flat regions, in particular, 
were gradually familiarized with the 
peculiarities of the mountains during 
duty in the summer stations. As regards 
officers, efforts were made only to 
assign those persons who not only pos- 
sessed physical and mental qualifi- 
cations for the strenuous duty in the 
mountains, but were also privately 
interested in mountaineering. In order 
to have specially trained commanders 
for difficult individual operations, an- 
nual mountain guide courses were held 
for officers and NCOs from 1907 on- 
wards. In addition, there were also 
special ice and climbing courses. High- 
altitude mountaineers with non-active 
or reserve status usually acted as 
instructors. The course participants 
then had to pass on what they had 
learnt to their men as instructors. 

The fact that mountain duty involved 
increased risks even in peacetime was 
seen in March 1914. A skiing course of 
the Landesschiitzen Regiment No. III, 
joined by some members of Regiment 
No. II, was moving through the Ortler 
region to climb up to the summit of the 
Ortler via two mountain shelters from 
Trafoi.°° In the area of the Tabaretta- 
Scharte the Landesschiitzen were hit by 
an avalanche. The course commander, 
Oberleutnant Richard Löschner, at the 
time a well-known and experienced 
mountaineer, another officer, two 
Fähnriche and ten riflemen suffered the 
‘white’ death. Only five soldiers, in- 
cluding an officer, could be rescued.*° 
As has already been mentioned, 1911 
brought further reinforcements for the 
Landwehr mountain troops. With effect 
from 1 March 1911 the Landwehr Infan- 
try Regiment Laibach No. 27 (today 
Ljubljana in Slovenia), which had been 
formed in 1901, was redesignated a 
Landwehr mountain regiment. One bat- 
talion (II) was assigned to it from the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment Klagenfurt 
No. 4. Some months later, on 1 January 
1912, parts of the existing III Field 
Battalion were transferred back to the 
Regiment No. 4.5’ The Regiment No. 27 
now had only two battalions. Thus, on 
the outbreak of war in 1914 there were 
five regiments of Landwehr mountain 
troops with a total of eleven Tyrolean 
Landesschiitzen battalions (structured 
in three regiments) and five Landwehr 


infantry battalions in the regiments Nos. 
4 and 27. The Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ments Nos. 23 and 37 in Dalmatia 
resembled the Landwehr mountain 
troops in equipment and weaponry, but 
were not designated as mountain regi- 
ments. 

The internal structure of the Landwehr 
mountain regiments had been adapted 
to the peculiarities of mountain warfare. 
As in the mountain brigades of the 
army, the entire baggage train could be 
transported by pack animals, and the 
ammunition supply and provision for 
the wounded was adjusted for opera- 
tions in the mountains.”® Ration trans- 
port in boxes was effected both by pack 
animals and by two-wheel, narrow- 
gauge carts. This was a logical con- 
tinuation of the experiences that had 
already been gained by the mountain 
brigades of the army. The equipment of 
the men was already suitable for the 
(high) mountains: there were crampons 
and alpenstocks for every man, and 
officers had ice axes. Then there were 
the skis, of which there were already 90 
pairs in every company by 1914 and 
twenty rolls of 50 m-long hemp rope.*” 
Unlike the other infantry units of the 
k.u.k army, despite their inclusion in 
the regimental structure the battalions 
of the Landwehr mountain troops re- 
mained largely independent and con- 
stituted separate accounting entities 
with their own administrative commis- 
sions and supply depots. This was fully 
in keeping with the mountain brigades, 
which were likewise formed of more or 
less independent battalions. In addition, 
every Landesschützen battalion posses- 
sed an automobile, which was ex- 
clusively at the disposal of the battalion 
commander and could transport woun- 
ded in wartime. Correspondingly, all the 
battalion adjutants were trained as 
automobile officers. As regards the 
issue of machine guns the Landwehr 
mountain troops played a pioneering 
role by receiving the first machine gun 
detachments from spring 1907 onwards. 
An MG detachment was planned for 
every battalion. Like the later standard 
MG detachments of the infantry, these 
‘mountain machine gun detachments’ 
consisted of two platoons, each with two 
MGs, that is double the firepower of 
army MG platoons with only one MG.°! 
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The MG equipment was transported by 
pack animals or small carts, subsequent- 
ly also by the men with pack frames. 

The higher structure of the Landwehr 
mountain troops was to be found in the 


general structure of the k.k. Landwehr. 


The Tyrolean Landesschützen Regi- 
ments Nos. I to III formed the 88" 
Landesschützen Brigade in Bozen, 


which belonged to the 441" Landwehr 


The regimental commanders of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops: 


Landesschützen-Regiment No. I 
(from 1917 on Kaiserschützen 
Regiment No. |) 


Landesschützen-Regiment No. Il 
(from 1917 on Kaiserschützen 
Regiment No. II) 


Landesschützen-Regiment No. Ill 
(disbanded 1901, reformed 1909; 
from 1917 on Kaiserschützen 
Regiment No. Ill) 


Landwehr-Infanterieregiment No. 4 
(from 1917 on Gebirgsschützen 
Regiment No. 1) 


Landwehr-Infanterieregiment No. 27 
(from 1917 on Gebirgsschützen 
Regiment No. 2) 


1893 - Feb. 1899: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Ignaz Lunzer 

Feb. 1899 - April 1905: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Adolf Felber 
April 1905 - Oct. 1907: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Wilhelm Fox 
Oct. 1907 - Juli 1910: Obst. Kasimir Freiherr von Lütgendorf 
Juli 1910 — März 1914: Oberst Karl Englert 

März 1914 - Mai 1915: Oberst Adolf Sloninka von Holodöw 
März — Juni 1915: Major Ludwig Nechi 

Juni 1915 - Marz 1916: Oberst Adolf Sloninka von Holodöw 
Marz 1916 — August 1918: Obstlt./Oberst Rudolf Florio 
August — November 1918: Obstit./Oberst Ludwig Nechi 


1893 - 1895: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Camillo Troll 
1895 — Nov. 1899: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Johann von Kantz 
Nov. 1899 — Mai 1906: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Kato Savij 
Mai 1906 - Mai 1910: Oberst Viktor Seidler 
Mai 1910 - Nov. 1912: Oberst Gustav Szekely von Doba 
Nov. 1912 - Oct. 1914: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Josef Stiller 
Oct. — Nov. 1914: Oberstleutnant Theodor Spiegel 
Nov. - Dez. 1914: Oberst Hugo Schönherr 
Dez. 1914 - März 1917: Oberstleutnant/Oberst 

Friedrich Ritter von Mülleitner 
März 1917 — Nov. 1918: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Emil Busch 


1893 - April 1898: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Joseph Schedivy 
April 1898 - Sept. 1901: Oberstleutnant/Oberst 
Otto Filippini-Höffern 
Marz 1909 - März 1914: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Karl Georgi 
April 1914 - Sept. 1914: Oberstleutnant/Oberst 
Hugo Schönherr 
Sept. — Oct. 1914: Oberstleutnant Theodor Spiegel 
Oct. - Dez. 1914: Oberst Josef Stiller 
Dez. 1914 - März 1918: Oberstleutnant/Oberst 
Josef Hadaszczok 
März-Nov. 1918: Oberst Gabriel Graf Gudenus 


1889 - 1892: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Friedrich Marx 
1892 - 1896: Oberstleutnant/ 
Oberst Norbert Rivé von Westen 
1896 - 1897: Oberstleutnant Titus Krafft 
1897 - Oct. 1903: Oberst Bededikt Edler von Emmert 
Oct. 1903 - Dez. 1906: Oberstleutnant/Oberst Ludwig Amon 
Dez. 1906 - Oct. 1911: Oberstleutnant/Oberst 
Adam Brandner Edler von Wolfszahn 
Oct. 1911 - Sept. 1914: Oberst Friedrich Eckhardt von 
Eckhardtsburg 


Oct. 1901 - Sept. 1907: Oberstleutnant/Oberst 

Bruno von Schmidt 
Oct. 1907 - Juni 1910: Oberst Eduard Edler von Kreysa 
Juni 1910 - April 1911: Oberst Heinrich Thalhammer 
April 1911 — Sept. 1914: Oberst Karl Zahradniczek 


I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Commanders of the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen Detachment: 


1874 - 1882: Major/Oberst Gustav Freiherr von Tinti 
1882 - 1891: Rittmeister/Major Joseph Castiglione 
1891 - 1893: Rittmeister Carl Freiherr von Vever 
1893 - 1895: Rittmeister/Major Carl Daummers 
1895 - Oct. 1902: Rittmeister/Oberstleutnant 


Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen Division 
(from 1917 on Mounted Tyrolean 
Kaiserschützen) 


Karl Schudawa 


Jan. 1903 - April 1908: Rittmeister/Major 


Adalbert von Szilvasy 


April 1908 - Feb. 1911: Major/Oberstleutnant 


Emil Hofsass 


Feb. 1911 - Oct. 1914: Major/Oberstleutnant 


Infantry Division.° The latter was sub- 
ordinate to the Regional Defence Com- 
mand in Innsbruck, that is XIV Corps 
within the territorial structure. The 
Landwehr Infantry Regiments Nos. 4 
and 27 together with the Regiment No. 
5 (Pola) formed the 44 Landwehr 
Infantry Brigade (Laibach) and were 
subordinated to the 22"! Landwehr In- 
fantry Division (Graz) of III Corps (also 
in Graz). In the framework of Plan ‘R’, 
i.e. war with Russia (which appeared 
together with Plan ‘B’ = Balkans in 
1914) this ultimately implied that all 
the Landwehr mountain troops were 
intended for the north-east theatre. So 
the Landesschützen were employed in 
XIV Corps of 3"! Army, and Landwehr 
Infantry Regiments Nos. 4 and 27 in III 
Corps of 2"4 Army. It was only in 1915, 
after the Italian declaration of war, that 
thay returned to their peacetime ope- 
rational areas, weakened by high losses 
in the first months of the war. 


Mounted Tyrolean 
Landesschutzen 


The Mounted Tyrolean Landsschiitzen 
also ranked among the k.k. Landwehr 
mountain troops. According to the pro- 
visions of the law on Tyrolean regional 
defence or the Landwehr Act, an 
additional two mounted companies were 
to be formed in the Tyrolean Landes- 
schützen battalions for courier and 
liaison duties. The whole of Tyrol was 
intended to be the recruiting area for 
these companies. In 1872 a joint cadre 
for both companies with the designation 
‘cadre command for the Mounted Lan- 
desschiitzen’ was formed in Innsbruck. 
It had a strength of 28 men and 21 
horses in peacetime, and was to carry 
out the training of the officers and other 
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ranks and organize the training of the 
horses. The wartime strength was to be 
185 men and 161 horses per company. 
The length of recruit training amounted 
to about three months. In 1874 the 
companies were redesignated squadrons, 
as in the rest of the (Landwehr) cavalry. 
With the reorganization of the entire 
Landwehr in 1889 the two squadrons 
were amalgamated into a division, to 
which a replacement detachment was to 
be added in wartime. However, a divi- 
sional staff was not established in 
peacetime and the now redesignated 
‘cadre of the Mounted Landesschiitzen 
in Tyrol and Vorarlberg’ was retained 
and was in future to be structured into a 
staff and two instruction cadres (one for 
each company) with the numbers 1 and 
2. The directly conscripted soldiers, i.e. 
not those transferred from the reserve of 
the army cavalry to the Landwehr, re- 
ceived their basic training in the cadres 
during one year of service. The wartime 
strength of the division with two squa- 
drons and a replacement detachment 
was laid down at 456 men and 410 
horses. 

In 1894 the Mounted Landesschiitzen 
were given the new designation ‘Divi- 
sion of Mounted Tyrolean Landes- 
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schützen’ and in peacetime formed a 
divisional staff, two field squadrons and 
a replacement cadre. In the event of 
mobilization the latter was to be 
increased into a replacement detach- 
ment with the strength of half a 
squadron.°° An Imperial decree of 31 
August 1906 (with effect from 1 Oc- 
tober) ordered the formation of a third 
field squadron. In 1910 the three squa- 
drons were redesignated ‘Mounted Tyro- 
lean Landesschützen Division’ with a 
divisional staff in Trient. Unlike the 
other cavalry units, this division was 
intended exclusively for orderly, courier 
and reconnaissance duty, and so was 
not equipped with machine guns. Apart 
from the divisional command and a 
telegraph patrol, which together repre- 
sented the divisional staff, in wartime 
the replacement cadre and the supply 
depot were formed into the combat and 
food supply train and a cavalry staff 
platoon for higher commands. The squa- 
drons were only brought up to wartime 
strength upon mobilization.°° Although 
the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen 
Division was still to be regarded as part 
of Tyrolean Regional Defence, it was 
also subordinated to a higher command: 
together with the Landwehr Uhlan 
Regiment No. 6 it formed the 1* Land- 
wehr Cavalry Brigade (Wels). 

For small arms the Mounted Landes- 
schützen first carried cavalry sabres and 
revolvers. As of 1876 other ranks were 
given the Fruhwirth repeating carbine 
system (‘constabulary repeating rifle’) 
and, instead of the cavalry sabre, a 
special sabre-bayonet with a cut-down 
hilt. When the M90 carbine was intro- 
duced, the Mounted Landesschützen 
were also issued this weapon and 
abandoned the sabre-bayonet in favour 
of a light cavalry sabre.°’ 
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After the campaign of 1878 the 4th Mountain Brigade was disbanded, but reformed in 1882 during the quelling of the uprising 
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In 1878 brigades were still numbered within divisions; so there were 1‘, 2" 3™ ete, Brigades in every division. Four years later, 
in the course of the suppression of the uprising in Herzegovina, southern Dalmatia and southern Bosnia in 1882, these three 
brigades of the XVIII Division became the 1%, 2"! and 3" Mountain Brigades in the general order of battle of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army, without the addition ‘of the XVIII Infantry Division’. 
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The Landesschützen and Kaiserschutzen 
in the First World War 


by Wilfried Beimrohr 


Nobody sensed what was awaiting the three Landesschützen regiments when they were sent to the 
front against Russia amidst great rejoicing in August 1914. From the beginning of the war all three 
regiments were on the north-eastern front before they were ordered back to Tyrol in mid March 1915. 


o quote Oswald von Gschließer, 

| after most foreign tourists had left 
the country ‘at the end of the first 

week of August, on the railway lines 
blocked for civilian traffic for some 
time the first troop transports 
[besan]to leave Tyrol for Galicia in the 
Russian theatre. As the trains had to 
travel very slowly for 
security they needed four to five days 
for the journey. It was certainly not 
comfortable for the men in the crowded 
cattle trucks with roughly made 


reasons of 


benches. But their jubilant reception at 
all the stations by the population, 
which heaped comforts on the troops 
moving to the front, the elation which 
Sreeted them even in Hungary and 
finally their own enthusiasm and 
confidence in victory, as expressed in 
the mocking lines painted on the sides 
of the trucks adorned with flowers and 
foliage, tided them over the discomforts 
of the long journey.” However, the 


soldiers encountered fewer and fewer 
laughing and cheering people the nearer 


they came to their destination. Their 
own enthusiasm was soon dampened, 
the mocking was over after the first 
‘baptisms of fire’ and confidence in 
victory gave way to scepticism. 

In Galicia, Austria-Hungary was tottering 
on the brink of a military disaster. The 
Russian armies had advanced to the 


Austrian borders more quickly and 
powerfully than expected. Galicia’s 
geographical position demanded that 


Austria-Hungary deploy offensively to the 
north, north-east and east at the same 
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At the outbreak of war people still thought that the fighting would be over in a few months. But in autumn 1918 troops were still being sent to the 
front. A company of the XXXXIV (44'") Replacement Battalion of the Kaiserschützen Regiment No. | taking the oath in Wels on 24 September 1918. 
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Painting by Hans Bertle, 1916 (oil on canvas) with the following inscription on the reverse side: ‘In 1915 we did not have sufficient forces on the Tonale 
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Pass to carry out an offensive against the Italians as all the available forces were being employed in the major offensive against Russia. So we (L.Sch.I.) 
could only disrupt the steadily advancing Italians with night patrols. This was what happened in September 1915. A patrol of the L. Sch.I. attacks Alpini 
working in the forward trench on the Tonale Pass and wipes them out.’ (TKSM) 


time to beat the Russians before they had 
completed mobilization. The k.u.k. troops 
operated with the advantage of the 
‘internal line’ and could rely on two large, 
although no longer modern fortresses 
which were to help secure the difficult 
deployment and operational area. 
Nevertheless, there was always the danger 
of encirclement. The terrain favoured the 
Russians, who were superior to Austria- 
Hungary in troop and material strength 
anyway. Their large and disciplined 
infantry and cavalry formations could 
deploy on the vast plains of Galicia. 

The first phase of the war on the 
Eastern Front, which was the north- 
eastern front from the Austrian point of 
view, was determined by the Russian 
offensives against East Prussia and 
Galicia in August and September 1914.? 


On the German front further north the 
Russian attack was repelled at the Battle 
of Tannenberg (26 — 30 August 1914). 
On the Austro-Hungarian front, on the 
other hand, the Russian offensive was 
successful at the Battle of Lemberg 
(today L’viv in Ukraine) at the beginning 
of September. Advances by the k.u.k 24 
and 4'" Armies had to be discontinued 
because of the defeat to 3"! Army. The 
unavoidable consequence of this defeat 
was a powerful incursion by the czar’s 
army into Galicia. The Austrian troops 
had to withdraw, first to the San, then 
to the Dunajec, a tributary of the 
Vistula, 60 km east of Cracow. The 
fortress of Przemysl, which secured the 
chain of the Carpathians, had to be 
abandoned. Its garrison was cut off 
behind Russian lines. The Austrians had 


had to give up territory to a depth of 
240 km. Of the 1,800,000 soldiers that 
Austria-Hungary had sent into the field, 
approximately 1,000,000 had been lost 
by the end of the year. The heaviest 
losses were suffered by the 50,000 man- 
strong XIV Corps from Innsbruck, in 
whose ranks the regiments of the 
Kaiserjäger and Landesschiitzen fought. 
The corps lost 40,000 men, including 
30,000 as prisoners of war. As the well- 
known British military historian John 
Keegan worded it: ‘The Austrian army 
had lost its best and bravest troops — 
an irreplaceable loss.” 


North-eastern front 
1914/1915 


The time from October 1914 to April 
1915 was a dynamic phase on the 
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Departure to the front. Landesschützen climb into railway cars in Trient on 10 December 1914. 
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Posies and amenities. Even a year after the beginning of the war enthusiasm was still unbroken, as 


i . S : ~ . 
can be seen here from the departure of the XIII Replacement Batalion in Wels on 24 August 1915. 
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north-eastern front, in which both sides 
— the German and Austro-Hungarian 
troops (alone and combined) and the 
Russians — launched offensives which 
brought about no decision, often with 
heavy casualties. Nevertheless, Austria- 
Hungary managed to stabilize the front 
and block any further advance by the 
Russians in the improvised and today 
still underrated Battle of Limanova- 
Lapanöv. An enemy weak spot had been 
identified: between the Russian 3" Ar- 
my south of Cracow and 8" Army in the 
Carpathians there was a 30 km-wide gap 
that opened between the towns of 
Limanova and Lapanöv. The best troops 
were assembled quickly: XIV Corps, 
with the Kaiserjäger and Kaiser- 
schützen, and the German 47'" Reserve 
Division. This formation had surprise on 
its side when it attacked on 4 December 
1914. In a few days the Russians were 
thrown back 60 km before the advance 
could be stopped by fresh reinforce- 
ments. The Battle of Limanova-Lapanöv 
frustrated the Russian plan to push past 
Cracow into Germany. At the same time 
the Russian plan to advance over the 
Carpathians into the Hungarian plain 
failed. Austria exploited the opportunity 
and took the offensive for its part in the 
Carpathians to secure new positions on 
the northern foothills. The Battle of 
Limanova-Lapanöv was only a local 
victory with little territory won, but had 
taken the steam out of the ‘Russian 
steamroller', as was only to turn out 
later, and thus gained far-reaching 
significance. 

The Battle of Limanova-Lapanöv offered 
a foretaste of the following ‘Carpathian 
winter’. Isolated columns often operated 
in the deep snow of forested mountain 
areas, later in a terrain that fully 
deserved the term ‘mountains’. There 
was a dearth of equipment and means of 
transport adapted to these inhospitable 
conditions. Soldiers suffered from the 
biting cold as there was also a lack of 
winter clothing. From January to April 
1915 a massive slugging match took 
place; every offensive was answered by 
a counter-offensive. Austria-Hungary 
was no longer in a position to hold the 
majority of the north-eastern front 
alone. Between the end of March and 
mid April the Austro-German troops 
were on the verge of defeat several 


The Landesschützen and Kaiserschützen in the First World War 


In the first years of the war losses were disproportionately high, especially among officers, and could never be completely made up until the end of the 
war. Laying out of Landesschützen Leutnant Ferdinand Kuntara, killed on 5 November 1916. 


times, But the Russian offensive force 
became sapped and in the second half of 
April the fighting died down, 
Austria-Hungary already seemed at the 
end in spring 1915. Since the beginning 
of the war it had lost two million 
soldiers, men who had been killed, 
wounded or captured, Without strong 
German participation, even if this 
meant political dependence and the loss 
of national prestige, Austria-Hungary 
was in the utmost danger, 

With the help of German troops a 
liberating blow became possible that 
gave Austria-Hungary breathing space 
on the north-castern front for a while, 
The breakthrough at Gorlice-Tarnöv in 
western Galicia grew into a six-week 
operation and its success surpassed all 
initial expectations. In May 1915 the 
German 11" Army and the Austro- 
Hungarian 3" Army broke through the 
Russian front and set off a major 
withdrawal further south as the 
Russians had to fear being cut off in the 
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Memorlal card for the brothers Josef and 
Alois Stark, two Landesschützen who died 
during the war. 


Carpathians, The Austro-German ar 
mics suceceded in recapturing most of 
Galicia and occupying large parts of 
Russian Poland, But in the middle of 
these operations the news burst on 23 
May 1915 that Italy had declared war on 
Austria-Hungary 


Losses to the 
Landesschutzen 

After the war, when veterans rummaged 
in their military memories and 
published them, they mainly re- 
membered the successful battles and 
engagements, and they also reverently 
commemorated their fallen comrades 
covering, the earth of Galicia; it was 
discreetly passed that these 
comrades had died in masses.' The 
Kaiserschützen had bled to death in 
Galicia. They left 5,000 dead behind. To 
understand the monstrosity of this 
naked number, another figure must be 
mentioned, The wartime strength of the 
three regiments together amounted to 


over 
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When Italy declared war on 23 May 1915, a new front opened for Austria-Hungary in the south-west. 
Obstacles are intended to secure the north bank of Lake Garda near Riva. 


Standschützen in a dugout. In comparison with Italy, Austria-Hungary had only weak forces. All the 
same, the front could be held. 


15,000 men. Critical minds correctly 
attribute the mass deaths of soldiers to 
the failure of the military leadership 
which sent its units to the slaughter. 
Full of rage, an unknown officer of the 
III Landesschützen Regiment entered in 
his diary in July 1915: ‘Our general 
staff issues its orders according to the 
map. Without personal reconnaissance. 
Never listens to the ideas of 
subordinate leaders. They give orders 
to murder their own soldiers in 
masses. The stuffy general staff never 
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comes forward to the front. It is very 
seldom that a prospective general staff 
officer comes out to the battlefront. For 
them a battalion is only a black chip or 
flag on the situation map. Sadly our 
general staff is very, very guilty in this 
respect. Those gentlemen - and 
everything concerned with the staff — 
risk absolutely nothing. They should 
find a conscience for the benefit of 
everything. What is this mass murder 
to lead to? I dont view this 
emotionally, but even from the 


viewpoint of the Austrian gazing 
further into the future I can't judge 
differently. For where do we have so 
many useful reserves of people and 
soldiers that we can launch one 
offensive after the other? But the 
esteemed gentlemen at the rear must 
know better than we stupid yippee- 
shouters. [...]Each of us professional 
officers would gladly sacrifice his life 
for his country — but only if he can take 
the conviction into the grave that his 
death had a purpose — but not if he is 
convinced from the outset of the 
meaninglessness and pointlessness of 
his and his soldiers’ sacrifice!” 

These massive losses due to death, 
wounds or capture undermined and im- 
paired the morale of the troops; they 
also had other effects. The Landes- 
schiitzen had no longer been a purely 
Tyrolean and Vorarlberg unit since the 
late nineteenth century. As the two 
provinces could not find enough recruits 
for the Landesschützen, men from 
Salzburg, Upper Austria, Lower Austria 
and Vienna, but also from Bohemia 
were conscripted to the Landesschützen 
and did their active military service in 
Tyrol. All the same, the overwhelming 
majority of the Landesschützen came 
from Tyrol. As the replacement batta- 
lions in Galicia, i.e. the reserves of man- 
power with which the gaps in field 
battalions were filled, no longer sufficed 
(inasmuch as they were not sent into 
battle directly anyway), other units 
from different Crown Lands had to 
release troops to the Landesschützen. 
(To demonstrate this fact with the help 
of two well-known personalities, the 
later Austrian chancellor, Engelbert 
Dollfuß, and Heinrich Gleißner, after 
1945 long-standing governor of Upper 
Austria, both fought as Kaiserschützen 
in the First World War.) The regional 
personnel composition of the Landes- 
schützen shifted heavily to the dis- 
advantage of Tyroleans in the course of 
the war. Whether Tyroleans still re- 
presented a majority of the Kaiser- 
schützen towards the end of the war is 
an open question. The cadre and 
replacement garrisons of the Landes- 
schützen were all in Upper Austria from 
1915 onwards: in Wels (Regiment No I), 
in Enns (No. II) and in Schärding (No. 
I). 
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Exodus of the population from the border town of Vermiglio on the Tonale Pass - The tragic fate of a large number of civilians who had to leave their 
homes on the outbreak of war in 1915 because the area was abandoned for tactical reasons or became the front is hardly known. At the end of May 
1915 Vermiglio was badly damaged by Italian artillery fire. Hans Bertle captured the flight of the population in this picture, strongly reminiscent of De- 
fregger’s The Last Reserves . (Hans Bertle, 1915, oil on canvas, TKSM) 


The origins of the 
south-west front 


On 24 May 1915, one day after the 
Italian declaration of war, heavy rifle fire 
broke the silence of the mountain world 
-in the area of the Ortler Massif, at the 
Tonale Pass, on the northern shore of 
Lake Garda, in Fassatal, at the Plöcken 
Pass as well as on the Isonzo. A few days 
later the Italian artillery also started 
firing, curtain fire at first, then well- 
aimed fire at the Austrian fortifications 
and field positions. Continuing tensions 


with Italy, the former alliance partner, 
had earlier forced the Austrian army to 
set up a loose covering screen along the 
Tyrolean and Carinthian border and on 
the Isonzo. The delayed deployment of 
the Italians gave the defenders scant 
time to establish a better defence. From 
the end of May 1915 on Austria- 
Hungary, which was struggling militarily 
in Galicia and Serbia, was involved in a 
three-front war.‘ 

The new front, the south-west or south 
front from the Austrian perspective, 


began with the Stilfser Joch close to the 
Swiss border in the west, extended in a 
large salient round southern Tyrol, ran 
through the Dolomites, continued 
through the Carnic Alps and then 
turned south into the Julian Alps. There 
this ‘Alpine front’ gave way to the 
Isonzo front, also largely mountainous. 
The front embraced a semi-circle 600 
km in length, mainly in the midst of 
sharp ridges and towering mountains 
which ranked among the highest in 
Europe. With Trentino in the west the 
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Makeshift dressing post protected by a cliff. 
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In the rocky terrain solid accommodation could only be constructed with the help of rock drills. 
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front protruded like a wedge into the 
Italian plain, in the east the land 
climbed beyond the Isonzo and two 
barren plateaus, Bainsizza and Carso, 
and projected 600 m and more over the 
lower surrounding country. Both here 
and there it was difficult and dangerous 
terrain for the attacker. 

It was soon shown that Italy was looking 
for a decision on the Isonzo. The Italian 
troops wanted to break through here to 
advance into the middle of Austria via 
Trieste and Ljubljana. In the coming 
years a murderous war of attrition 
developed on the Isonzo. In comparison 
with the Isonzo, where the Italians 
launched eleven major offensives, the 
Alps were a secondary front in strategic 
terms. The Italians chiefly used the Alps 
to launch diversionary attacks and tie 
down enemy forces. 

Improvisations had to be made on the 
south-west front. In mid May there were 
still only weak Landwehr and Land- 
sturm units along the border to Italy. At 
the beginning of the war new sectors of 
the front were established: the Regional 
Defence Command in Tyrol to protect 
the Tyrolean border and the army group 
of General der Kavallerie Franz Frei- 
herr Rohr von Denta to protect the 
Carinthian one.’ From the Balkans the 
first elements of the k.u.k. 5 Army 
were hastily dispatched to the Isonzo to 
secure the front between Predil Pass 
and Trieste. 


The front in Tyrol 


To defend the 350 km-long front the 
Tyrolean Regional Defence Command 
had perforce to rely on a numerically 
weak force. At this time the Kaiserjäger 
and the Landesschützen were still 
fighting in Galicia. The army itself had 
15,000 men stationed in Tyrol, though 
not battle-hardened veterans but units 
of the Landsturm, the reserve, who were 
still undergoing training. In addition, 
there were 20,000 Standschiitzen and a 
number of volunteer Schützen bat- 
talions from other Crown Lands. For 
this reason it was highly welcome that 
the German Empire dispatched a battle- 
seasoned special formation composed 
mainly of troops from Bavaria and 
Wurttemberg, the ‘German Alpine 
Corps’, with the strength of a reinforced 
division (23,000 men), to Tyrol. The 


German Alpine Corps, with which the 
history of German mountain troops be- 
gan, was withdrawn in October 1915 
once the Kaiserjäger and Landes- 
schützen had returned to the country 
and taken up positions at the front.“ 

In view of the unequal strengths of the 
belligerents, border areas had to be 
given up and abandoned to the enemy 
here and there because they could not 
be held from the outset: the south of the 
Valli Giudicärie, the Etsch valley below 
Rovereto, southern Vallarsa, the western 
Val Sugana, the area south of the 
Fassaner Alps (Catena del Lagorai), the 
Vanoi and Cismon valleys together with 
the Rolle Pass (Passo di Rolle) and the 
basin of Cortina d Ampezzo. 

The frontline in Tyrol was divided up 
into defence sectors (Rayons) in which 
the Landesschiitzen or Kaiserschiitzen 
were employed.’ In the far west there 
was Sector I (Ortler). Here the battle 
zone was almost completely in the high 
Alps, where the positions were on the 
summits of the Ortler, the Königsspitze 
and Zufallspitze (Monte Cevedale). Here 
the high mountains did not permit 
large-scale actions, but only daring 
individual operations. The two ad- 
versaries set up strong points, and 
under enormous strain the soldiers 
experienced a battle on glaciers that did 
not even pause in winter. On the 
summit of the Ortler, at an altitude of 
3,902 m, there was the highest artillery 
position in military history. Both sides 
of the Tonale Pass (Passo del Tonale) the 
mountain troops fought in Sector II 
(Tonale) for the glacier positions in the 
southern Ortler Group and in the 
Presanella. In this high Alpine war the 
Landesschützen were particularly in- 
volved, and the Presanella was their 
operational and combat area. 

The longest sector of the front and the 
one most critical for the defending 
Austrians was Sector III (southern 
Tyrol), which was divided up into 
several sub-sectors: Valli Giudicärie, the 
fortress of Riva, the valley of the Etsch, 
the Folgaria-Lavarone plateau and Val 
Sugana. In the sub-sector Valli 
Giudicärie most of the fighting took 
place in the high mountains, par- 
ticularly in the area of the Adamello 
Massif, because the valleys were 
relatively well secured by forts. 
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Dead Italians on Ortigara, July 191 
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Rescue of an avalanche victim (still alive) in the area of the Marmolata, 1916. 


Burial of the victims of an avalanche, Brenstal, 16 March 1916. 


Although the Austrian positions were 
pushed back further and further, the 
Italians were denied a breakthrough. 
The narrow sub-sector of the fortress of 
Riva blocked the Italian advance both 
sides of Lake Garda. 

The sub-sector of the valley of the Etsch 
was hotly contested, less the narrow 
valley of the Etsch below Rovereto than 
the Vallarsa. The Kaiserschützen were 
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positioned in this valley, in which 
murderous static warfare raged for 
years, and the Kaiserjäger struggled on 
the Pasubio nearby. Like the Col di 
Lana in the Dolomites, the Pasubio was 
considered ‘the fateful mountain’ of the 
Kaiserjäger. On the Pasubio Massif, 
dominating the southern edge of the 
Trient Alps, Italians and Austrians were 
involved in the hardest fighting along 


the Alpine front, above all in 1916: that 
October alone both sides lost around 
8,000 men. As the positions in the rocks 
were often inaccessible and thus almost 
impregnable, both sides tried mining, 
i.e. mining and counter-mining galleries 
in the mountain. Complete networks of 
galleries and mines were tunnelled. In 
March 1918 the Austrians narrowly won 
this contest when they detonated a 
mine filled with 55 tons of explosives 
and blew up the summit together with 
the Italian positions. On the other hand, 
on the Col di Lana in the Dolomites the 
Italians were quicker. 

The sub-sector Folgaria-Lavarone Pla- 
teau was even more hotly contested. 
This plateau crossed by countless 
ravines was protected by a series of 
modern border forts like Lusern with a 
sophisticated trench system in-between 
— circumstances that made this area 
difficult terrain. However, the Italians 
attacked again and again because they 
most expected a breakthrough in the 
direction of Rovereto and Trient here. 
The final sub-sector of Sector III 
(southern Tyrol) was the Val Sugana. In 
this sector of the front, covering and 
protecting the important Val Sugana 
ending near Trient, the defensive 
positions extended from Cima Vezzena 
over Noveledo in the valley (near 
Levico) and the heights of Oswaldo and 
Collo to the 2,578 m-high Mantalon. 
The most outstanding event in this 
region was the battle of attrition on the 
Ortigara in June 1917. In their offensive 
the Italians deployed twelve divisions in 
the area between Porta Lepozze and 
Ortigara. But this attempt to take the 
Austro-Hungarian troops in the rear and 
push to Trient over the Val Sugana also 
failed. The defenders, above all 
Kaiserschützen and Kaiserjäger, were 
able to hold their positions or recapture 
them with heavy losses. On 10/11 June 
1917 the Italians succeeded in pene- 
trating the Lepozze line and on the 19% 
of the month they took Monte Ortigara. 
On 25 and 26 June the assault battalion 
of the Kaiserschützen!", the I Battalion 
of the Kaiserschützen Regiment No. I 
and the III Battalion of the Kaiser- 
schützen Regiment No. III and four 
battalions from other units recaptured 
the entire Ortigara position. During 
these operations the Italians lost about 


21,000 men, the Austrians 8,800. 

Sector IV (Fleimstal) covered the long 
southern flank of the Fleims and Fassa 
valleys and the Travignolo valley and 
extended over the Fedaja Pass to the 
Marmolata glacier. The high, impassable 
mountain ranges only permitted limited 
military operations. The fighting usually 
centred on the possession of a few 
summits. The Italian offensives in the 
direction of Cavalese bogged down, 
which is largely attributable to the 
Kaiserschtitzen. In 1916 the Fleimstal 
Alps were the main battlefield of the 
Landesschiitzen Regiment No. III. The 
Marmolata was hotly contested. As the 
‘Marmolata battalion’ the I Battalion of 
this regiment not only had to endure 
the fighting on the glacier from 1916 to 
1917. It was also threatened by the 
inexorable dangers of nature. In 
December 1916 alone the battalion lost 
270 men to avalanches. 

The Fleimstal Alps were hardly known, 
not even in mountaineering circles; the 
Dolomites, on the other hand, were 
famous throughout the world for 
climbing even before the First World 
War and the Dolomites region was 
opened up to tourism. Local knowledge 
and the circumstance that the road and 
path networks were better developed 
than in other mountain regions bene- 
fited both sides. In the south, Sector V 
(Pustertal) extended from Pizzazz north 
of the Marmolata over the deserted forts 
of Ruaz and Corte, bulged into the Col 
di Lana, twisted back over Settsass to 
the fort Tre Sassi near the Falzarego 
Pass, then cut the upper Travenanzes 
valley and ran along the Tofanen to Son 
Pauses and Ruffredo. There was only 
one possibility of penetrating the line, 
on the road near Corte in Buchenstein 
in the direction of the Gader valley and 
Bruneck. In 1915 the focal point of the 
fighting shifted from the Travenanzes 
valley to the Col di Lana. This moun- 
tain, which was defended by Bavarian 
Jäger of the Alpine Corps, Landes- 
schützen and Standschützen, was 
assaulted by the Italians no less than 97 
times in 1915 alone. Taking the Col di 
Lana, which in itself was of no great 
strategie significance, became a ques- 
tion of prestige for the Italian com- 
manders that pointlessly cost the lives 
of many soldiers. It was not for nothing 
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Outpost with a view of Tre Cime di Lavaredo (Drei Zinnen). 


Barbed wire on Monte Piano. 


that Italian soldiers baptized the Col di 
Lana ‘Col di Sangue’ (Bloody Mountain). 
But there was no real danger that the 
Italians might break through into the 
southern Dolomites. 

The northern part of the Dolomite sector 
extended from the valley near Schluder- 
bach over Monte Cristallo, the protruding 
Monte Piano, Tre Cime di Lavaredo (Drei 
Zinnen) and the Rotwandspitze to the 


Kreuzbergsattel with the road to 
Innichen on today’s border between East 
and South Tyrol. Here the two roads 
leading to Toblach and Innichen were 
particularly threatened, and the railway 
line through the Pustertal was within 
reach of the Italians. Italian artillery 
reached places like Sexten and Innichen. 
The front then continued on the crest of 
the Carnic Alps and covered today’s East 
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Dugouts in the mountains. The huts of the Kaiserschützen in 1917 stick like swallows’ nests to the steep mountain face. 


Tyrol. Following the successful Austrian 
offensive at Caporetto (twelfth battle of 
the Isonzo) in the late autumn of 1917 
the Italian frontline was pushed far back 
to the west. Therefore the eastern 
sectors of the front (Val Sugana, Fleims 
valley and the Dolomites) became dis- 
pensable and experienced no more 
fighting in the winter of 1917/18. 

When the Landesschiitzen were with- 
drawn from Galicia in June and July 
1915, they did not end up in Tyrol or on 
the Alpine front, but were sent to the 
Isonzo. There Italys Chief of the 
General Staff, Count Luigi Cadorna, had 
launched his first major offensive in the 
area of Görz (Gorizia) on 23 June, ex- 
actly one month after Italy’s declaration 
of war. Despite the massive employment 
of artillery by the Italians, the k.u.k 5" 
Army under General Svetozor Boroevic 
von Bojna, who became Cadorna’s oppo- 
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nent on the Isonzo front as the ‘Lion of 
the Isonzo’, managed to hold its posi- 
tions.!! This was the first of eleven Ita- 
lian offensives or battles of the Isonzo, 
with which Cadorna attempted until the 
summer of 1917 to break through the 
front cemented on the karst and ad- 
rance into the heart of Austria.!” As on 
the Franco-German western front, a war 
of attrition developed in the trenches 
which cost both sides enormous losses 
in men and material. When the Italians 
attacked again on 17 July 1915 (second 
battle of the Isonzo) two Tyrolean 
regiments were hastily transferred from 
Galicia to the south: the 4 Regiment of 
the Kaiserjäger and the I Regiment of 
the Landesschützen (which was already 
in Tyrol, but was immediately moved to 
the Isonzo). They were to be employed 
at a critical point of the front, on the 
Doberdó plateau on the south flank. 


The two other regiments of the Landes- 
schützen withdrawing from Galicia were 
first rerouted to the Isonzo front. 
Whereas Regiment No. I was involved in 
defensive fighting, Regiments II and III 
were employed as reserves behind the 
frontline. Only after the Italian offensive 
had been successfully held off in mid 
August 1915 did all three Landes- 
schützen regiments return home to take 
up positions there after a long year of 
war. 

Regiment No. I was deployed in Sector 
II (Tonale) until spring 1916 and then 
mainly in Val Sugana in Sector III 
(South Tyrol). After its commitments in 
galicia and on the Isonzo Regiment No. 
II needed a lengthy rest to be reformed. 
Until the first days of October its 
Battalions I and II fought in the 
northern Dolomites, then were trans- 
ferred to Sector III, where the other two 
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on 1 March 1917. 


battalions had taken up positions. The 
units of the regiment were committed 
along this front from Riva to the plateau 
of Folgaria and Lavarone until spring 
1916. Regiment No. III also operated in 
its original area in the northern 
Dolomites during these months, but 
similarly needed a rest. In March and 
April 1916 the three regiments were 
taken out of the front and reformed in 
the rear. The major Austrian offensive 
in South Tyrol was imminent. 


The South Tyrol 
offensive 1916 


An ambitious objective had been set for 
the South Tyrol or spring offensive of 
1916. Due to the superiority of the 
Italians in manpower and material 
Austria-Hungary had not been able to 
switch from the defensive up to now; 
Italy had dictated the law of military 
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Emperor Karl and the Chief of the General Staff Conrad von Hotzendorf on an inspection of the troops. Conrad was relieved as Chief 


action. Even though the Italian attempts 
to break through on the Isonzo had 
failed, the defensive cost heavy 
casualties. For this reason the Austrian 
Chief of the General Staff, Franz Conrad 
von Hötzendorf, wanted to force a 
breakthrough into the plain of northern 
Italy in an offensive through the 
mountains from the plateau of Folgaria 
and Lavarone and push forward into the 
lowlands in the rear of the Italian Isonzo 
army. It was an old plan of Conrad’s, 
who initially endeavoured to gain the 
support of the German ally for this 
‘punitive expedition’ so as to continue 
the successful co-operation of 1915. 
With a quick victory Conrad hoped 
largely to eliminate Italy from the war 
so that Austria-Hungary from then on 
could support the Germans on the 
Western Front. Conrad’s opposite 
number, the German Chief of the 


of the General Staff 


General Staff, Erich von Falkenhayn, 
rejected the plan because he doubted 
that the operation could succeed: the 
terrain seemed too difficult, the weather 
too uncertain and his confidence in the 
military effectiveness of the Austrian 
ally was limited anyway. Moreover, for 
their part the Germans were planning 
an offensive at Verdun. 

As German support could not be 
counted on, Conrad decided to go it 
alone. But even in the preparatory 
phase for the operation Falkenhayn’s 
fears proved to be founded. At the 
intended time in the second half of April 
the attacking troops were successfully 
assembled in the staging area for the 
operation, but a surprising new onset of 
winter with heavy snowfall caused the 
start to be delayed. When the offensive 
could finally begin on 15 May, the 
moment of surprise had vanished. The 
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Generalmajor Karl Englert, commander of the Landesschützen Division during the offensive against 


Italy in May and June 1916. (Hans Bertle, oil on canvas, TKSM) 


Austrian preparations had not remained 
hidden from the Italians and they had 
been able to strengthen their forces in 
the attacking zone, which extended 
from the Vallarsa to the Val Sugana, 
from 50 to 120 battalions. 

The offensive was to be carried out by 
Army Group Archduke Eugen with two 
armies deployed one behind the other, 
the 11" and 3™ Armies. The rugged and 
almost impassable terrain caused the 
attackers problems and had been taken 
too little into account during planning. 
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There was a lack of artillery support to 
pave the way for the infantry, and the 
shortage of ammunition quickly became 
evident. After a few days the planned 
staggered operation of the two armies — 
11" Army was to take the exits from the 
mountains and leave it to 3™ Army to 
push on into the Venetian lowlands - 
had to be abandoned. 3"! Army was 
employed on the left flank, instead. The 
fishting for single mountain peaks and 
crags was tenacious, so the attackers 
only inched forward slowly. The 


opportunity to thrust quickly into the 
valleys was not taken, and, instead, 
endeavours were made to secure the 
dominating heights. This cautious 
behaviour, which was intended to spare 
the lives of Austrian soldiers, gave the 
Italians more time to reorganize their 
defence. In mid June the offensive came 
to a standstill in the almost coverless 
country on the southern edge of the 
Asiago basin, in the region of the Sieben 
Gemeinden (Valtopiano dei Sette 
Comuni), where the Italian artillery fire 
permitted no further advance. The 
losses to the 200,000 men-strong attack- 
ing formations amounted to 30,000; 
losses on the Italian side were twice as 
high. As the Russian Brussilov offensive 
opened on the north-eastern front at the 
beginning of June 1916, Austria- 
Hungary was forced to transfer units 
from the south-eastern front to Galicia; 
the greater portion of the territory just 
gained had to be abandoned again. 

For the spring offensive of 1916, even a 
separate Landesschiitzen Division was 
temporarily formed, to which, among 
other units, all three Landesschiitzen 
regiments belonged. During the 
offensive this division operated on the 
extreme right wing of the front in the 
Vallarsa. But there the offensive bogged 
down after a few days, as on the other 
sectors of the front. The commander of 
this division was Generalmajor Karl 
Englert. 

Landesschiitzen Regiment No. I was left 
in the Vallarsa after the offensive and 
was involved in permanent static 
fighting on a withdrawal line until spring 
1917. At the beginning of May it was 
withdrawn and transferred further east 
to the Val Sugana sector, where it 
helped to repel the Italian offensive in 
the area of Lepozze-Ortigara. Regiment 
No. II remained in position in the 
Vallarsa; its II Battalion was transferred 
to the Fassaner Alps in midsummer, 
whilst the III Battalion had to stand in 
for a short time in the area of Lepozze- 
Ortigara. On the other hand, Regiment 
No. II was deployed as a closed 
formation in the Fassaner Alps until the 
late autumn of 1917. At this juncture — 
16 January 1917, to be precise — the 
three Landesschiitzen regiments already 
bore the honorific title of Kaiser- 
schiitzen. 


The twelfth battle 
of the Isonzo 1917 


In autumn 1917 Kaiserschützen Regi- 
ments Nos. I and II (the latter with the 
exception of the II Battalion, which had 
to continue to hold out in the Fassaner 
Alps like Regiment No. I) were with- 
drawn from their positions and trans- 
ported to the Isonzo, where they took 
up new positions in the region of 
Flitsch. In August and September 1917 
the eleventh Isonzo offensive of the 
Italians had precipitated a severe crisis 
for the Austrian forces. It was to be 
feared that the front might not with- 
stand a new major offensive so Austrian 
Supreme Command turned to the 
German ally for support in an offensive. 
It was agreed to forestall the feared new 
Italian attack with a major push of their 
own. The Germans detached six divi- 
sions as well as strong artillery and 
aviation, which, together with Austrian 
units, formed 14" Army. Thus, there 
were a total of four armies available: the 
two existing k.u.k Isonzo armies (the 1° 
and 2™ Isonzo Armies, both formed 
from the former 5 Army), the German 
14® Army and the k.u.k. 10% Army 
from Army Group Conrad adjacent in 
the north. 

The plan envisaged smashing the enemy 
front on the upper Isonzo, between 
Flitsch and Tolmein, by two staggering 
thrusts through the valley and pushing 
forward as far as the Tagliamento, if 
possible. What was initially planned as a 
local relief offensive and was only 
expanded step by step as the situation 
allowed grew into a victory that almost 
pushed Italy to the brink of a decisive 
defeat. The Italians had concentrated 
their troops along the frontline in order 
to stay on the offensive; the reserves 
were deployed too far back to be able to 
intervene in time. 

On the evening of 23 October 1917 the 
attackers, including the two Kaiser- 
schiitzen Regiments Nos. I and II, had 
taken up their starting positions. The 
next morning the artillery barrage 
opened against the Italian positions, 
first with gas shells, later with high 
explosive. German poison gas was em- 
ployed, against which the Italian gas 
masks offered no protection. At around 
7 o’clock the Italian positions were 
devastated and the infantry attacked, 
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favoured by fog, rain and snow, which 
heightened the confusion of the 
surprised defenders. The attack by the 
German 14!" Army, including troops 
with mountain experience in its ranks, 
was directed from the bridgehead at 
Tolmein in the direction of Karfreit 
(Caporetto), and further north the k.u.k 
I Corps attacked from Flitsch. The 
Alpine Corps and the 200% Division 
took the important heights on the 
Kolovrat and on the Jeza in front of 
Tolmein. The 12' Division thrust 
through the valley towards Karfreit, 
which was taken in the afternoon. 
Towards the evening Staro Stelo was 
taken, the Italian units became 
disorganized and panic spread. 

The speed of the offensive surprised the 
enemy, who no longer managed to set up 
an organized frontline. ‘The success of 
the attack is attributable to the element 
of surprise, strong artillery and the 
infiltration tactics of the attackers, for 
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During the twelfth battle of the Isonzo (Caporetto) Austro-Hungarian troops succeeded in advancing more than 100 kilometres to the Piave. Assault 
detachment in cover on the embankment of the Piave, 1917. 


the latter often did not bother about the 
Italian positions on the heights, but 
broke through in the valley, threatening 
the defenders’ communications to the 
rear. So the Italian defeat was decisively 
due to the good preparation of the 
offensive and the novel tactics.’ On the 
second day of the offensive, 25 October, 
the attackers took the switch line on the 
Stol, the following day Monte Maggiore, 
which had been declared the final 
defensive line by Cadorna. The Italian 
High Command ordered a retreat. The 
Italians succeeded in rescuing the Italian 
3™ Army over the Tagliamento, but the 
shattered 2" Army had to be sacrificed. 
The 4" Army in the Dolomites and the 
Carnie Group on the northern flank had 
to be taken back to avoid the threatening 
encirclement, for the k.u.k 55" Divi- 
sion!’ crossed the Tagliamento near 
Cornino on 3 November. 

Orders were issued for the new Italian 
defensive line to be the Piave between 


Monte Grappa and the estuary of the 
river. Here the successful Austro-German 
offensive came to a halt: the Piave pre- 
sented a major natural obstacle, espe- 
cially as the spearheads of the attack had 
left their supply lines and artillery far 
behind them during their rapid advance. 
An attack in the Grappa Massif failed, also 
the attempt to regain the momentum of 
the offensive by making a thrust south 
between Asiago and the Piave. In the 
meantime, British and French troops 
were reinforcing the Italians. 

In the Grappa Massif the fighting, in 
which the Kaiserschiitzen Regiments 
Nos. I and II took part at the beginning, 
dragged on into the autumn of 1918. 
The ‘miracle of Karfreit’ had spurred on 
the troops of the Central Powers to 
make an exceptional performance. 
Within eleven days they had penetrated 
130 km, and they were 30 km in front of 
Venice. The south-west front was now 
shortened by 240 km and ran through 
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the middle of enemy territory, east of 
the Etsch along the line Pasubio, Monte 
Grappa, the exit of the Piave from the 
mountains and along its left bank to the 
Adriatic. The Italian losses were 
enormous, over 300,000 men, mainly 
prisoners, whilst Austro-German losses 
amounted to 70,000. The Battle of 
Caporetto (Karfreit), as the twelfth 
battle of the Isonzo is called from the 
Italian perspective, was — to quote John 
Keegan again — ‘one of the few clear 
victories of the First World War, a 
triumph for the Germans, a 
confirmation of the military qualities of 
their battered Austrian ally and a 
significant defeat for the Allies at the 
end of a year that had brought them 
severe setbacks. ’!° 


The last offensive 


The fighting ability of the Austro- 
Hungarian army decreased in terms of 
both quantity and quality after the 
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Makeshift bridge over the Piave built by engineers, 1917. These pontoon bridges were destroyed by enemy artillery fire and flooding during the offen- 


twelfth battle of the Isonzo. Supply 
problems grew and morale dropped. The 
Austro-Hungarian troops now had to 
bear the burden of fighting alone, as the 
German Empire had withdrawn 14‘ 
Army for the ‘Michael’ offensive on the 
Western Front in mid March 1918. At 
the end of February of this year Italy 
had recovered from the severe defeat 
and returned to the offensive, supported 
by Allied, mainly British, contingents.'" 
In this difficult situation the k.u.k army 
pulled itself together for a final offensive 
on the south-west front in June 1918 to 
relieve pressure on the hard-pressed ally 
on the Western Front. But this ‘act of 
desperation’ was already flawed in 
planning by the different ideas of the 
army group commanders involved. 
Conrad - relieved as Chief of the 
General Staff by Arthur Freiherr Arz 
von Straufienburg in 1917 and 
meanwhile commander of the army 
group stationed in Tyrol — wanted, as in 
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1916, to see his favourite idea realized 
and attack south from the area of the 
Sieben Gemeinden to cut off the rear of 
the enemy troops on the Piave. 
Generaloberst Boroevic, the old ‘Lion of 
the Isonzo’ and commander of the army 
group on the Piave, favoured a frontal 
attack over the Piave. As the young 
Emperor Karl and Army Supreme 
Command did not want to put off either 
of the generals, both plans were 
approved and 24 divisions were assigned 
to each of the two army groups for the 
offensive. But this dissipated the 
attacking forces, which were inferior to 
those of the enemy anyway.!® 

The two main thrusts were launched on 
15 June 1918. It was a bad omen that an 
earlier diversionary attack in the area of 
the Tonale Pass was immediately stifled 
by fierce Italian resistance. The main 
offensive on the Asiago plateau also 
failed at the very outset. For lack of 
artillery support the attacking troops 
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never succeeded in overrunning the well 
prepared and camouflaged positions of 
the Italians, British and French. In the 
hardly accessible Grappa Massif, too, 
the Austro-Hungarian troops soon had 
to be taken back to their starting po- 
sitions despite minor initial successes. 
Conrad’s offensive was a disaster and 
cost him his command. 

Boroevic fared somewhat better on the 
Piave. With difficulty his troops were 
able to reach the west bank of the Piave 
at several points and set up a coherent 
frontline 4 to 5 km in front of the river 
in mid June. Increasing supply prob- 
lems, the swollen Piave and enemy 
artillery fire had meanwhile destroyed 
all the (pontoon) bridges over the river. 
The Allies quickly passed over to the 
counter-offensive, especially as they had 
been able to release and deploy new 
reserves after Conrad’s failure in the 
mountains. Boroevic was soon forced to 
give up the bridgeheads on the west 
bank and withdraw his troops to the 
east bank. All in all, this last offensive 
had cost the Austro-Hungarian army 
almost 150,000 men. The collapse of the 
Empire and its army was looming on the 
horizon. 


Everyday life in the war 


War memoirs written ex post facto are 
usually heroic in tone despite all their 
realism, particularly if they are aimed at 
the public. There are very few records 
preserved that draw an unvarnished 
picture of bloody everyday life during 
the war. 

We owe one of these rare instances to 
Oberleutnant Josef Ransmayr, who 
served as the adjutant of the II 
Battalion of the III Kaiserschützen Regi- 
ment and was in positions with his unit 
in the area of the Sieben Gemeinden 
(Valtopiano dei Sette Comuni) in 
December 1917. On 21 December he 
entered in his diary : ‘... at 7 o'clock in 
the morning the battalion marched off 
to Campo Mulo and reached the 
Frenzella Gorge at 4 0’ clock in the 
afternoon. There it looked windy. No 
huts, no wood, no prepared positions. 
Everybody had to lie in the open, with 
only a tent over their heads. Shallow 
snow holes in the firing line. Around 20 
degrees of frost! Only the captured 
sleeping bags prevented us from 
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freezing to death.” On 23 December 
the battalion was ordered to attack the 
Col di Rosso. Ransmayr notes: ‘An 
assault platoon of the Bosnians was 
attached. The commander of the 
neigbouring unit IR 27 [= K.u.K Styrian 
Infantry Regiment Leopold II King of 
the Belgians No.27], a major, came to 
me and complained desperately that 
his men no longer wanted to Set up to 
attack, all persuasion was to no avail. 
Apart from the officers, NCOs and 
batmen nobody wants to attack. We 
were very sorry for the major, a 
German, his men Csechs and Hun- 
Sarians, because insubordination had 
already occurred once in his battalion 
and there was now the opportunity to 
make up for it. [...] After our own 
artillery barrage we suffered very 
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were practically put out of action.’ 

The battalion dug in on the west flank of 
the Col di Rosso. ‘It looked dismal at 
the dressing post: no caverns, no 
dugouts, the wounded in the open, no 
chance of bringing them back before 
nightfall. Gas shells all the time. The 
wounded, who usually came or were 
brought to the dressing post without 
gas masks, screamed desperately 
whenever gas shells hit the sorge. We 
held gas mask filters in front of their 
mouths, we couldn’t do more for them. 
The telephonists worked well. They „e 4 
went out again and again and repaired Inoculation in the field, Orti 
the destroyed lines. When another 
telephonist was brousht to me without 
an arm [and I] only had two 
[telephonists] left, I forbade the lines to 
be repaired. Just as we were about to 
treat the wounded, a shell burst in the 
midst of us and when we had 
recovered from the initial shock we had 
to see that it had torn a leg off the poor 
devil. Otherwise nobody had suffered 
any serious wound[s]. To have to 
watch how the poor wounded suffer, 
without being able to help them, was 
utterly unbearable. One man with a 
bad stomach wound, from the Miihl- 
viertel (Upper Austria), must have had 
excruciating pain. ‘Why can’t I die, 
what have I done to suffer so much, I 
haven't done anything to anyone, why ' : 
me!!! It was a crying shame to have to An observation post in snow camouflage on Monte Spil, 1916. 
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Field mass in the snow-covered mountains, 1916. 


listen to that. There you really get to 
know the horror of war.’ 

The battalion continued to be under 
enemy fire. The infantry gun platoon re- 
ceived a direct hit and was practically wi- 
ped out — the commander, Oberleutnant 
Mösenbacher, and four of his men were 
killed, eight others wounded. The tech- 
nical platoon was also hit, 18 men were 
wounded. Oberleutnant Mésenbacher’s 
body was recovered. Ransmayr sent his 
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batmen off to bring Mösenbacher’s 
parents the news of his death and hand 
over his few personal belongings. The 
battalion commander was no longer up 
to the mental strain. Ransmayr writes 
laconically: ‘Towards the evening the 
battalion commander, Major Hust, 
suffered a nervous breakdown (a hys- 
terical crying fit), he was completely 
worn out. From the regimental com- 
mander I requested permission to send 


him to the baggage train.’ A long and 
chaotic day came to an end. 

The 24 December 1917 dawned - 
Christmas Eve in the fourth year of the 
war. The weather was dull, wet and cold. 
Mösenbacher’s body was taken to the 
baggage train, as the dead man could 
not be buried in the vicinity of the 
positions. At 3 0’ clock in the afternoon 
the Italians attacked again with one 
battalion. Their attack collapsed in the 


face of machine gun fire, and about 800 
men surrendered. Later the enemy 
launched another attack, which again 
could be thrown back. Then a small 
group squatted, exhausted and faint, 
under a protecting rock face: the field 
chaplain, a few officers, orderlies, 
batmen and telephonists. The men were 
silent, each of them was lost in thought: 
‘Only when shells burst in the gorge, a 
few swear words, and then it was 
silent again. We could hardly await 
nightfall as we hoped that there would 
be better rations, extras and gift 
parcels today. At last the pack animals 
came with the longed-for cooking pots. 
But what a disappointment! The soup 
was sour, as it had been carried for 8 
hours, the meat balls were shining in 
the moonlight, they were frozen, no 
liquor, no gift parcels! In the light of a 
small Christmas tree the men sing the 
carol ‘Silent Night’. Suddenly a loud 
voice resounded from the gorge, 
speaking about the peace between 
nations and proclaiming Christmas glad 
tidings. A field chaplain had ventured to 
go there, holding a little tree with a few 
lights, and he held ‘a magnificent, 
humorous Christmas address to dispel 
the gloomy mood. Suddenly the enemy 
fire ceased so that we had peace for the 
rest of the night. In the light of a dim 
camp fire we sang all the songs that 
came to our minds and the night 
passed that way.’ 


The end 


Shortly afterwards the III Regiment of 
the Kaiserschiitzen was withdrawn from 
its operational area in the region of the 
Sieben Gemeinden for rest in the rear 
and was positioned in the Vallarsa as of 
March 1918. A little later the II Regi- 
ment followed. In the last months of the 
war the I Regiment was deployed in the 
area of Tonale. Around 3 November 
1918 all three regiments went into 
Italian captivity. 

It was a heavily reduced unit that had to 
endure the lot of captivity. There is no 
data on the losses the three regiments 
suffered during the war. But they must 
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have been enormous — even the number 
of battalions of the Kaiserschiitzen con- 
stantly declined. The three regiments 
had gone to war with 16 battalions in 
1914, in May 1916 they still numbered 
13, in spring 1917 there were 12 
battalions, a year later only nine (as a 
result of the reorganization of the 
army). It must be taken into account 
that as the war went on the battalions 
could no longer fill the gaps in their 
ranks and were far from their 
authorized strength.” Details show how 
quickly a unit had to take heavy 
»asualties. In the second battle of the 
Isonzo (17 July to 10 August 1915), 


unlike the two other regiments in re- 
serve, the I Regiment of the Landes- 
schützen was in defensive positions on 
the Doberdó plateau. On 27 and 28 July 
1915 alone it lost around 900 men. By 
the end of the battle the regiment, 
which had a combat strength of 3,000 
men had shrunk to 1,000 available 
men.”! The number of dead is not 
authenticated historically, but it is pro- 
bably correct: the number of Landes- 
schützen or Kaiserschützen dead during 
the war amounted to about 15,500 men, 
including 502 officers. Regiment I had 
6,000 dead, Regiment II 4,000 and 
Regiment III 5,000.7? 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Battle Calendar of the Three Landes-/ 
Kaiserschutzen Regiments 1914-1918 


by Wilfried Beimrohr 


The three regiments of the Landesschützen and Kaiserschützen were rarely employed as a cohesive 
unit during the war. The 88!" Landeschützen Brigade, formed in 1901, to which the two regiments 
existing at the time belonged, was only an administrative peacetime formation and went through 
several restructurings during the course of the war. 


major Karl Georgi) it included Regi- 

ments Nos. II and HI, whereas the I 
Regiment belonged to the 122" Land- 
wehr Infantry Brigade (Generalmajor 
Ludwig Goiginger) — together with other 
units both brigades were elements of the 
44" Landwehr Division (Feldmarschall- 
leutnant Heinrich Tschurtschenthaler 
von Helmheim). 
Subsequently, the individual regiments 
usually belonged to different higher 
commands, depending on the opera- 
tional area. On the south-west front the 
individual regiments were not always 
employed as a cohesive combat unit — 


È 1914 (commanded by General- 


the individual battalions acted more or 
less independently, whilst the regiment 
continued to represent an indispensable 
organizational entity. The operational 
areas of the regiments alternated 
constantly. It is difficult to discern who 
fought where and when. For this reason 
surveys of ‘combat days’ are helpful, 
which were published by former officers 
of the Kaiserschützen for each of the 
three regiments in 1938/39 (General- 
major Adolf von Sloninka, Oberst Ru- 
dolf Florio, Generalmajor Rudolf Her- 
manny-Miksch). The following conden- 
sed breakdown of the wartime opera- 
tions of the three regiments is based on 


these ‘combat tables. They were 
supplemented by an ‘Overview of the 
Formation of the Landesschützen - later 
Kaiserschützen — Infantry’ published by 
Rudolf Hermanny-Miksch in 1947. 

The Landesschützen had borne the 
honorific title of Kaiserschützen since 
16 January 1917. Emperor Karl’s 
written orders under this date read: ‘I 
order that the Landesschützen from 
now on be called Kaiserschiitzen. I am 
convinced these good troops, who have 
Sained immortal laurels up to now, 
will make the new name shine in 
Slorious splendour, to my joy and for 
the honour and good of the country.’ 


In the course of the war numerous unofficial army badges (Armeeabzeichen) were created to indicate participation in specific battles or membership 
of specific units. The numerous badges also include those of the Landwehr mountain troops. After the Landesschützen had been renamed Kaiserschützen 
in 1917, the badges produced before the redesignation could continue to be worn, but on those produced after this date there was only the new 


designation. (TKSM) 
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The Landesschützen and Kaiserschützen in the First World War 


I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Wartime Operations of the Landes-/Kaiserschützen Regiment No. | 


Until mid September 1914 the regiment consisted of six battalions. From September till the end of 
October the regiment had five battalions, later only four to two, sometimes even only a single battalion. 
On 15 August 1914, as the first of the three regiments the regiment was transported by rail from 
Innsbruck to the front in Galicia where it assembled in the area of Sambor on 20 August and marched in 
the direction of Lemberg (Lviv). In Galicia the regiment fought within the 122nd Landwehr Infantry 


Brigade. 


North-eastern front (Galicia): 


- Battle at Lemberg (August 1914): engagements 29 — 31 
August and withdrawal to Grodek. 

- Battle at Grodek (September 1914): engagements 7 — 11 
September and on 12 September retreat behind the San in 
the area of Petna. 

- Battle at Przemysl (October 1914): 12 — 18 October bloody 
struggle for the Magiera Height, which could be held for a 
while; on 30 October the regiment was disbanded and 
marched off in the direction of Poland (the storming of the 
Magiera Height on 18 October is one of the regiment’s 
commemoration days). 

- Fighting in the area of Pilica (November/December 1914): 
13 November till 13 December, then rail transport back to 
Cracow. 

- Fighting in the Carpathians (December 1914 till May 1915): 
19 — 22 December rail transport from Cracow via Budapest 


to the Carpathians (eastern Beskids); the operational area of 


the regiment, which only had two battalions, was south-west 
of Przemysl, the first enemy contacts on 26 December. 

- 19 — 28 January 1915 participation in the (abortive) 
offensive to relieve the fortress of Przemysl. 

- May 1915: participation in the offensive against Russia. 


South-west front: 


- On 12 June 1915 the regiment was withdrawn from Galicia 
and transported to Tyrol. 

- Fassaner Alps (July 1915): mid July minor engagements in 
the area of the Rolle Pass; on 20 July transfer of the 
regiment to the Isonzo. 

- 2"d Battle of the Isonzo (July/August 1915): 26 July till 
4 August assaults and trench warfare near Doberdó; 29 
August transport back to Tyrol. 

- Tonale Sector (September 1915 till February 1916): 

14 September 1915 till 8 February 1916 trench warfare on 
Albiolo, Tonale Pass, Monticello and Passo Paradiso. 

- On 3 March 1915 the I and the II Battalions were withdrawn 
and transferred to the Val Sugana; the 3"! Company, which 
was formed into the new IV Battalion in April 1916, 
remained in the Tonale sector and fought mainly in the area 
of the Presena Glacier (the ‘old’ IV Battalion had been 


transferred to the Val Sugana Sector in December 1915 and 
disbanded in April 1916). 

Val Sugana Sector (February/March) till April 1916): 

2 February (IV Battalion) and 9 March till 16 April trench 
warfare on the line Monte Broi — Collo. 

Offensive against Italy (May/June 1916): on 21 May advance 
by the regiment over Rovereto into the Vallarsa (valley 
branching south-east of Rovereto); after advances on 24/25 
June it was taken back to the line Fort Valmorbia, Monte 
Spil, Monte Corno, Monte Testo. 

Trench warfare in the Vallarsa (June 1916 till May 1917): 
the regiment prepared for defence; on 29 June 1916 an 
Italian raid on Fort Valmorbia could be thwarted, heavy 
defensive fighting on Monte Corno, Monte Spil and Zugna 
Torta. 

At the beginning of 1917 the regiment was relieved from its 
defensive positions and sent to Trient for rest. 

June Battle of the Sieben Gemeinden and fighting on 
Ortigara-Lepozze (June to September 1917): 8 June transfer 
of the regiment to the Sieben Gemeinden; from the end of 
June recapture and until 1 October static warfare in the 
Ortigara-Lepozze position (the storming of Ortigara-Lepozze 
on 25 June 1917 became the commemoration day of the 
regiment). 

Twelfth battle of the Isonzo (October/November 1917): 

1 - 10 October the regiment was rested in Lavis, rail 
transport to Villach and march to the area of Flitsch. 

Static warfare in the Grappa area (November 1917 till April 
1918): the regiment dug in around Monte Grappa (mountain 
range south of Feltre between the Brenta and the Piave). 

In mid April 1918 the regiment was withdrawn to Bozen for 
rest; the IV Battalion coming from the Tonale Pass was 
disbanded and the men divided up between the I and III 
Battalions. In mid June the regiment was transferred to 
Trient as a reserve, from mid July positions in the Tonale 
area and static warfare there. 

Offensive on the Tonale (July 1918) and static warfare in 
the Tonale area (July till November 1918). 

On 3 November 1918 the I and III Battalions and large 
portions of the II Battalion go into Italian captivity near 
Fucine. 


Regimental motto: 
‘Victory or death in Alpine red!’ 
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The Landesschützen and Kaiserschützen in the First World War 


Badge of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. I 
— The hollow-stamped round metal plaque of 
34.5 mm diameter shows a wreathed death’s 
head and, on a scroll around the edge, the 
words ‘Victory or Death in Alpine Red’ next to 
the years 1914-18. The plaque was designed 
by the war painter Hans Bertle and made by the 
firm of Gurschler in Vienna of grey wartime alloy, 
bronze or silver-plated bronze. A somewhat 
larger special model of this badge was offered 
for sale in a green velvet case. (TKSM) 


Studded shield of the k.k. Kaiserschutzen Regi- 
ment No. I. (TKSM) 
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History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Wartime Operations of the Landes-/Kaiserschützen Regiment No. Il 


in August 1914 the regiment consisted of five battalions. The V Battalion was disbanded in mid 
September 1914. The IV Battalion was taken away from the regiment in mid October 1914. On 20/25 
August the regiment was sent by rail to Galicia, where it assembled in the area of Grodek. Together 
with Kaiserschützen Regiment No. Ill it constituted the 88!" Landeschützen Brigade. 


North-eastern front (Galicia): 


Battle at Lemberg (August 1914): 
engagements 27 — 31 August and then 
retreat towards Grodek. 

Battle at Grodek (September 1914): S- 11 
September, then march back behind the San 
to the area of Petna. 

Battle at Przemysl (October/November 
1914): 3 October beginning of the advance, 
from the beginning of November retreat 
behind the Dunajec, from the end of 
November in the area east of Cracow. 

Battle of Limanova-Lapanöv (December 
1914 till February 1915): 6 December 1914 
advance to Lapanöv, penetration to the east 
of Tarnöv; as of 22 February the regiment 
was withdrawn from positions there and 
transferred to eastern Galicia by rail. 
Fishting in eastern Galicia and Bukovina 
(March till June 1915): from the beginning of 
March 1915 the regiment fought west and north of Czernowitz 
(Tschernowzy); 8 May capture of the bridgehead of 
Zalesezevki and then the town; further static warfare (subse- 
quently 8 May was considered the commemoration day of the 
regiment). 

On 23 July the regiment was transferred directly to the Isonzo. 


South-west front: 


Second battle of the Isonzo (July/August 1915): the regiment 
was left in reserve on the Isonzo front and ordered to Tyrol on 
19 August. In September 1915 a new V Battalion was formed. 
Tyrol (October 1915 till March 1916): the regiment was 
deployed in different defensive sub-sectors of Sector III 
(South Tyrol), focal points were the fortress of Riva, the 
valley of the Etsch and the plateau of Folgaria-Lavarone. 
Battalion I: in October 1915 trench warfare in the area of 
Schwarzkofel-Schrimblerjoch-Sennsattel (in the Pustertal 
Sector west of the Drei Zinnen) and then until mid March 
1916 on the plateau of Folgaria. 

Battalion II: in Oct. 1915 Schwarzkofel-Schrimblerjoch-Senn- 
sattel and then until mid March 1916 on the plateau of Lava- 
rone, Coe position and then in the area of the fortress of Riva. 


Badge of the k.k. Landesschützen Re- 
giment No. Il (40 x 27 mm high) of grey 
wartime alloy. (TKSM) 


Battalion III: in October in the Frawort- 
Weitjoch Sector and then till March 1916 in 
the Coe position and near Terragnol. 
Battalion IV: from October 1915 till mid 
March 1916 on the plateau of Folgaria and 
finally in Valli Giudicärie. 

Battalion V: (formed in September 1915 

from the XII Replacement Battalion) from 

October 1915 till mid March 1916 in the 

Coe position near Marsilli and in the Leno 

position near Rovereto. 

South Tyrol offensive against Italy 

(May/June 1916): as of 17 March the 

regiment was rested, the V Battalion was 

disbanded and the men distributed between 

all three Kaiserschützen regiments. On 21 

May the regiment launched an offensive in 

the Vallarsa. 

- Vallarsa (June 1916 till October 1917): 
trench warfare in the Vallarsa in the area of 
Zugna Torta and Monte Spil. 

The II Battalion was detached in mid August and transferred 

to the Fassatal in the area of Cauriol, where it remained in 

position until March 1918. 

The III Battalion was taken out of the defence at the end of 

May 1917 and employed in the offensive on the plateau of the 

Sieben Gemeinden (storming of the Ortigara-Lepozze on 25 

June 1917). 

Twelfth battle of the Isonzo (October/November 1917): at the 

beginning of October 1917 the regiment (1, II and IV 

Battalions) was in Lavis and transported by rail to Villach, 

from where it marched over the Predil Pass to the area of 

Flitsch (the breakthrough at Caporetto on 24 October was 

considered the commemoration day of the regiment). 

Static warfare in the Grappa area (November 1917 till March 

1918): like the I Regiment, the III Regiment dug in in the area 

of Monte Grappa. At the end of March they were joined by 

the II Battalion from the Fassaner Alps; the IV Battalion was 
disbanded and the men distributed between the other 
battalions. 

Static warfare in the Vallarsa (April till November 1918): the 

regiment again took up positions in the Vallarsa; there it went 

into captivity on 3 November 1918. 


Regimental motto: 
‘On rocky heights, where the eagle soars, 
victory or death is our motto!’ 


The Landesschützen and Kaiserschützen in the First World War 


Wartime Operations of the Landes-/Kaiserschützen Regiment No. Ill 


In August 1914 the regiment consisted of five battalions. From 17 to 25 August the regiment was sent 
by rail to Galicia, where it assembled in the area of Grodek. Together with Landesschützen Regiment 


No. Il it constituted the 88!" Landesschützen Brigade. 


North-eastern front: 


Battle at Lemberg (August 1914): 
engagements 27 — 31 August, then 
retreat towards Grodek. 

Battle at Grodek (September 1914): 
engagements 8 — 12 September, 
then march back behind the San 
(the engagement near Lelechövka 
was considered the commemoration 
day of the regiment). 

Battle at Przemysl 
(October/November 1914): 

3 October beginning of the advance, 
from the beginning of November 
retreat behind the Dunajec, from 
the end of November in the area 
east of Cracow. 

Battle of Limanova-Lapanöv 
(December 1914 till February 1915: 
5 December 1914 advance to 
Lapanöv, penetration to the east of 
Tarnóv; as of 22 February 1915 the 
regiment was taken out of the 
positions there and transferred by rail 
to eastern Galicia. 

Fighting in eastern Galicia and Bukovina (March till July 
1915): at the beginning of March 1915 the regiment fought 
west and north of Czernowitz (Tschernowzy); on 8 May 
capture of the bridgehead of Zalesezeyki and then the town; 
further static fighting. 

On 27 July the regiment was transferred directly to the 
Isonzo front. 


model. (TKSM) 


South-west front: 


- Second battle of the Isonzo (July/August 1915): the 
regiment with its five battalions was left in reserve on the 
Isonzo front and ordered to Tyrol on 19 August. 


Badge of the k.k. Landesschützen/Kaiserschützen Regi- 
ment No. Ill with the years 1914-17 in a round, enamelled 


- Dolomites Sector (August 1915 
till March 1916): The focal 
point of the fighting in 1915/16 
was in this sector for the 
regiment, whose V Battalion 
was then formed from its 
Replacement Battalion XI. The 
battalions were deployed in the 
area of Monte Piano and the 
Col di Lana. 
Offensive against Italy (May/ 
June 1916): after a lengthy 
recruitment phase, which had 
already started in December 
1915, the regiment was 
assembled in the Pinetal in mid 
March and transferred to Ro- 
vareto in mid May; on 21 May 
the regiment launched an 
offensive in the Vallarsa; here it 
was involved in heavy fighting 
in the area of Passo Buole. 
- Fleimstal Sector (July 1916 till 

January 1917): the regiment 

fought, above all, in the 
northern sector of the front from Cauriol in the south to the 
Marmolada (Marmolata) in the north; a lengthy period of 
recruitment followed after February 1917. 
Offensive in the area of the Sieben Gemeinden (December 
1917): operations in the area of Gällio (west of Asiago); the 
storming of Monte Meletta on 4 December 1917 was 
considered the commemoration day of the regiment. 
A lengthy period of rest followed for the regiment, which 
was transferred to the Vallarsa in March 1918. 


- Vallarsa (March till November 1918): together with the II 


Regiment the positions around Zugna Torta were held. On 
3 November 1918 the regiment went into captivity there. 


Regimental motto: 
‘Always vigilant and combative!’ 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


Bildarchiv TKSM 


Ceremonial presentation of the silver bugle of honour by the reserve officers of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. | to the regimental commander 
Oberst Rudolf Florio in Bozen on 5 May 1918. 


Bildarchiv TKSM 


Bildarchiv TKSM 


The silver bugle of honour of the k.k. Kaiser- 
schutzen Regiment No. I. 
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A dedicated album was presented together with 
the bugle of honour. All the reserve officers had 
signed the album. (TKSM) 
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Signalling Bugle of the k.k. Standschützen 
Batallion Innsbruck II — In the Tyrolean Kaiser- 
schützenmuseum in Innsbruck a silver bugle of 
honour has been preserved that was dedicated 
to the k.k. Standschützen Batallion Innsbruck Il. 
An elaborately embroidered banner with the 
Tyrolean eagle and a gilt carrying cord were 
attached to this magnificent instrument. The 
crest of the county of Tyrol and the motto ‘Der 
Kaiser ruft' (the Emperor calls) are engraved on 
the front of the bell. (TKSM) 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


The Carinthian and Carniolan 
Gebirgsschutzen in the First World War 


by Hermann Hinterstoisser 


Although the Tyrolean Landesschützen or Kaiserschützen are usually the first to be named when talking 
about the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops, they were not the only such units in Austria-Hungary. 
Together with the (two at the time) Tyrolean Landesschützen regiments, the Carinthian Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 4 was earmarked for operations in the mountains in 1906. In 1911 it was 
followed by the Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 27 from Carniola (today the northern part of 


Slovenia). 


he history and operations of these 

i two Landwehr mountain regi- 
ments were always closely woven 
together, but also with the Tyrolean 
Landesschützen regiments. At the same 
time the example of these regiments, 
like that of the Landesschützen, shows 
the development of the Landwehr and 
its gradual expansion. The Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 4 was recruited 
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from the Landwehr recruiting district 
Klagenfurt, created in 1894, and the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 27 
from the recruiting district Laibach 
(today Llubjana in Slovenia), created in 
1901.” Both districts belonged to the 
area of the k.u.k. III Corps (Graz). 

Like the Tyrolean Landesschützen, at 
the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914 the two Landwehr infantry regi- 


ments from Carinthia and Carniola were 
transferred to distant battlefields con- 
trary to their original purpose of border 
control. Included in III Corps from Graz 
(the ‘Iron Corps’, as it was also called) 
the Landwehr Infantry Regiments Kla- 
genfurt No. 4 and Laibach No. 27 were 
sent to Galicia at the beginning of the 
war. There the two regiments shared the 
sufferings of the other Austro-Hungarian 


we _ 


Guard of honour of the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiment Klagenfurt No. 4 on the occasion of the centenary in Hermagor, 1913. 


troops. Tactically ill prepared and often 
incompetently led, they were at a disad- 
vantage facing the Russian troops, who — 
for many people surprising — proved to 
be well equipped and led. Unlike the 
Austrians, who had criminally ignored 
many lessons from the wars since 1898, 
the Russians had learned from the 
experiences of the costly fighting against 
the Japanese in 190405. A survey 
shows that from August 1914 till Janu- 
ary 1915 the Austro-Hungarian army 
suffered a reduction in officers from 
53,000 to 25,000 and of other ranks 
from 1,180,000 to 546,000 (combat 
troops). (Whereas the number of other 
ranks could roughly be brought back up 
to the status of 1914 by mid 1916, the 
number of officers never exceeded 
36,000 in the course of the war.*) 
Assigned to the 224 Landwehr Infantry 
Division’, the Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ment No. 4 was first employed in the 
major battles in eastern Galicia (Zlozow, 
Gnila-Lipa, Lemberg/L’viv), was then at 
Przemysl and, together with the k.k. 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 27, 
participated in the Carpathian battles 
during the winter of 1914/15.° Although 
the Carpathians placed completely dif- 
ferent demands on the troops than the 
much more rugged terrain of the 
Dolomites, both regiments, which had 
been trained for mountain warfare, were 
at least employed in the mountains 
during the fighting from autumn 1914 
on. During the fighting for the Dukla 
Pass in November 1914 the great fron- 
tage of the 22™ Landwehr Infantry Divi- 
sion caused particular difficulties in the 
forested and complex mountains. A 
Russian incursion could be repelled by 
an energetic counter-attack by the Car- 
niolan Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 
27 under the command of Oberst Karl 
Zahradniczek.’ Shortly afterwards three 
replacement companies of the Land- 
wehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 managed 
to drive back a Russian penetration east 
of the Dukla Pass - incidentally, an epi- 
sode that shows that the companies or 
battalions of a regiment were often em- 
ployed separately from the regiment.’ 
Indescribable agonies were caused by 
the onset of the cold and very snowy 
winter, in conjunction with the difiicult 
supply situation, the lack of suitable 
billets at the front and the acute shor- 
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Group of officers and other ranks of the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 
Infantry Regiments Nos. 4 and 27 were redesignated k.k. Gebirgsschützen Regiments Nos. 1 and 2 


on 19 March 1917. 
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I. History of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 


tage of equipment and clothing. Not 
only for the regular infantry, but also for 
the mountain troops, who were inten- 
ded for operations under difficult con- 
ditions, the requirements for adequate 
protection against the cold and the wet 
had been wantonly neglected when 
uniforms were prescribed. Disease and 
frostbite considerably weakened the 
ranks of the soldiers, who had to en- 
counter a strong enemy as well. Never- 
theless, in the winter of 1914/15 they 
were able to repel all the Russian at- 
tempts to break through the Car- 
pathians to Hungary. At the beginning of 
1915 the Austro-Hungarian army went 
over to the offensive, reinforced by 
German troops. After the breakthrough 
by the Central Powers at Gorlice-Tarnöv 
the Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 
fought in the bridgehead of Kolomea. 
Between 3 and 7 June 1915 it was able 
to thwart a massive Russian break- 
through attempt at Porostyn and 
Lanezyn. Here the regiment was led by 
the deputy commander, Major Josef 
Troyer. The Russians had already suc- 
ceeded in breaking into the Carinthian 
positions south of the Pruth. Contrary 
to an order to retreat that had already 
been given, Troyer — correctly assessing 
the importance of the positions — de- 
cided to hold the line, although the 
regiment had already lost about half of 
its combat strength. The steadfastness 
of the Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 
4 made it possible to launch a counter- 
attack east of Porostyn with two Hun- 
garian Honvéd battalions and to retake 
the positions. For his conduct Major 
Troyer was awarded the Knight’s Cross 
of the Military-Maria-Theresia-Order 
and was subsequently promoted Oberst- 
leutnant out of sequence. He was killed 
near Nadwörna on 5 July 1916. 


The south-west front 


After Italy’s entry into the war it became 
necessary in spring 1915 to transfer 
mountain-capable forces rapidly to the 
new south (-west) front. First, hastily 
formed volunteer and replacement units 
were moved to the border. The IX Re- 
placement Battalion of the Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 4 was already 
defending the crest of the Carnic Alps 
together with Carinthian and Salzburg 
rifle units when the regiment itself and 
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Major Josef Troyer, alias ‘the iron major’, was 
awarded the Military-Maria-Theresia-Order. 


the Carniolan Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ment No. 27 were transferred to the 
area of the mountain Krn in the Julian 
Alps, on the upper Isonzo (Soca). With- 
in the army group of General der 
Kavallerie Rohr the two regiments 
made up the 44!" Landwehr Infantry 
Division.” In the harsh winter of 
1915/16 this division saw action in the 
Flitsch basin (today Bovec in Slovenia) 
and took part in the battle near Asiago. 
In June 1916 the Chief of the General 
Staff, Conrad, wanted to advance with 
two armies through mountainous ter- 
rain, cut off the Italian troops fighting 
on the Isonzo and end the war with Italy 
by a rapid thrust into the lowlands of 
northern Italy. From the military point 
of view this South Tyrol offensive re- 
presented the unique attempt — justly 
never repeated — to put so many troops 
into action in the mountains, in parallel 
lines of movement. Both regiments 
participated in this offensive, as did the 
Tyrolean Landesschiitzen.!! 

On 3 June the I Battalion of the k.k. 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 to- 
gether with a battalion of the Salzburg 
House Regiment, the k.u.k. Infantry 
Regiment No. 59, stormed Monte Cengio 
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and took more than 1,400 Italians pri- 
soner. Italian counter-attacks put the 
battalion in major difficulties. In the 
hours of the evening Battalions II and III 
of the Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 
27, sent in as reinforcements by divi- 
sional headquarters, succeeded in brin- 
ging about the decisive turning point: 
Oberstbrigadier!? Majewski made them 
advance at the right moment so that the 
area between Monte Cengio and Monte 
Barco could be taken once and for all.!? 
However, shortly afterwards the moun- 
tain regiments had to leave the Julian 
Alps again: to ward off the Russian 
Brussilov offensive the 44" Landwehr 
Infantry Division was transferred to the 
plains of Galicia. The offensive had been 
launched to relieve the pressure on the 
Italians and put the Austro-Hungarian 
troops on the Eastern Front in serious 
difficulties.'* In the summer of 1916 the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 saw 
action in the Battles of Kolomea and 
Molotkov. 

It was only in October 1916 that the 
Landwehr mountain regiments were 
moved back to the southern front. They 
took part in the 8" battle of the Isonzo 
(9 till 12 October) on the plateau of 
Comen. In the 9" battle of the Isonzo 
(31 October till 4 November 1916) the 
Carinthian Landwehr infantrymen 
fought at Konstanjevica and Hudilog. 


The LIR Nos. 4 and 27 
become Gebirgsschutzen 


An Imperial decree of 19 March 1917 
ordered that the k.k. Landwehr Infantry 
Regiment Klagenfurt No. 4 be renamed 
k.k. Gebirgsschiitzen Regiment No. 1 
and the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ment Laibach No. 27 subsequently be- 
came k.k. Gebirgsschiitzen Regiment 
No. 2.15 About the same time - in 
January 1917 — the Tyrolean Landes- 
schiitzen had received the honorific title 
of Kaiserschützen.!® 

As Gebirgsschiitzen both regiments took 
part in the tenth and eleventh battles of 
the Isonzo (12 May to 5 June and 18 
August to 13 September 1917), repelling 
the energetic attacks by the Italians, e.g. 
on the Fajti-hrib. The Gebirgsschiitzen 
also participated in the twelfth battle of 
the Isonzo, the breakthrough by the 
troops of the Central Powers at Capo- 
retto. After the collapse of the Italian 


Isonzo front they crossed the Taglia- 
mento and advanced to the swollen 
Piave. Under the command of Oberst 
Alpi the k.k. Gebirgsschützen Regiment 
No. 1 even succeeded in crossing the 
river north of Zenson di Piave, but their 
success could not be exploited. After the 
long advance through at times difficult 
terrain the troops were exhausted, and 
there was also a lack of supplies and 
above all artillery.'” 

In June 1918 the k.u.k Army Supreme 
Command once again undertook the 
attempt to advance beyond the Piave — 
an operation that was doomed to failure 
from the very outset in view of the 
diminishing strength of the Central 
Powers when compared with the Ita- 
lians, reinforced by British and French 
units. In the ‘June battle in Venetia’ the 
Gebirgsschützen stood the test in 
numerous, often costly actions.!® The 
k.k. Gebirgsschützen Regiment No. 2 
was involved in house-to-house and 
street fighting in Monastier.!” The 
failure on the Piave and the follow-up 
offensive by the Italians, British and 
French accelerated the process of dis- 
integration within the emaciated k.u.k 
army. In view of the almost complete 
collapse of supply and some weaknesses 
in command, and not least due to 
anxiety about the situation at home, 
where the population had been suffering 
more and more from the privations of 
war since the winter of 1917/18, the 
number of desertions grew, as did open 
insubordination. Hence the last days of 
the war added to the tragedy by pitting 
the two Gebirgsschiitzen regiments 
against each other. In Codroipo on 23 
October 1918 Slovenian soldiers of the 
Gebirgsschützen Regiment No. 2 took 
some of their officers prisoner. The 
Carinthian Gebirgsschützen Regiment 
No. 1 was employed to put down the 
mutiny.”® 


The end 1918 


Only a few days later the Danube 
Monarchy also came to an end. The 
Gebirgsschützen Regiment No. 2 
reached home territory after a march 
over Palmanova and Görz (Gorizia), 
whilst the Gebirgsschützen Regiment 
No. 1 marched over Codroipo north- 
wards.*! However, the collapse of the 
Monarchy and its armed forces did not 
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bring the universally longed-for peace to 
the population of the disintegrating 
Empire and the more or less quickly de- 
mobilized soldiers. The harsh winter of 
1918/19 — particularly cold and marked 
by hunger and serious disease — was 
aggravated by the fighting that deve- 
loped for the regions with mixed 
populations. In Carinthia and Slovenia 
it was again the members of the two 
former Gebirgsschützen Regiments Nos. 
1 and 2 who were involved in the 
fighting — often against each other, 

As early as October the Slovenian Natio- 
nal Assembly in Llubjana laid claim to 
large portions of Carinthia and southern 
Styria; on 29 October Slovenia declared 
its secession from the Danube Monarchy 
and subsequently became part of the 
SHS State (the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 


and = Slovenes, which officially 
named Yugoslavia after 1927). The mili 
tary committee of the Carinthian Pro 
vincial Assembly then appointed an of- 
ficer of the Gebirgsschiitzen Regiment 
No 1, Oberstleutnant Ludwig Hülgerth, 
as provincial commander and the leader 
of the troops in the Carinthian defensive 
campaign (1918-20). 

Members of the two mountain regiments 
also fought in the newly formed (Ger- 


Was 


man) Austrian Volkswehr and in 
different volunteer units the Carin- 
thian Volkswehr Battalion No. 1, for 


instance, was largely formed of members 
of the former k.k. Gebirgsschützen 
Regiment No. 1°’ On the Slovenian side 
former Gebirgsschützen also saw action, 
above all from the Laibach Gebirgs- 
schützen Regiment No.2. 


1 For details of the formation of these regiments of, the chapter in this book on ‘Austrian troops for mountain warfare before 
1914’ by M. Christian Ortner. 
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The Mounted Tyrolean Landesschutzen 
and Kaiserschutzen in the First World War 


by Meinrad Pizzinini 


immediately after the outbreak of the war in the summer of 1914 the Mounted Tyrolean Landes- 
schützen were sent to eastern Galicia as divisional cavalry (44 Landwehr Division) with the 
88t Landesschützen and the 108!" Landsturm Brigades.* 


For the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen an oval army badge was produced with a laurel wreath surmounted by the Imperial crown surrounding a central 
field on which the entwined letters ‘RTS’ can be seen. Between two Edelweiss blossoms on the bottom edge there is a crest superimposed with the 
Tyrolean eagle. The badge of silver-coloured metal could be purchased stamped (36 x 18 mm), enamelled green-red or hollow-stamped of silver-coloured 
sheet metal (37 x 19 mm) (left and centre). Similar in form, but with a white underlaid square in the middle is a later badge of the Mounted Tyrolean Kaiser- 
schützen showing the abbreviation ‘RTKS’ in capital letters (in art nouveau style). (TKSM) 


hen on 9 September 1914 the 

k.k. 88" Landesschützen Bri- 

gade joined the fighting during 
the Battle of Rawa Ruska-Lemberg near 
Lelechövka, the Mounted Tyrolean Lan- 
desschützen performed excellent ser- 
vices reconnoitring enemy positions, 
establishing communications with neigh- 
bouring units, passing on orders to 
individual battle groups and delivering 
reports to brigade headquarters. But 
they also proved themselves in cavalry 
actions and in infantry combat together 
with the forward detachments of the 
Landesschützen, e.g. during the stor- 
ming of Stawky.- 
When the k.k. 108" Landsturm Brigade, 
which had the 2™ Squadron of the 
Mounted Tyrolean Landesschiitzen un- 
der command, reinforced the fortress 
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garrison of Przemysl in autumn 1914, 
the 2™ Squadron was detached and 
reunited with its detachment. 

The operations of the Mounted Tyrolean 
Landesschiitzen were memorable after 
the Austro-German breakthrough at 
Gorlice, when all three squadrons, 
starting from Michowice-Male, signifi- 
cantly contributed to pursuing the 
Russians defeated in the Battle of 
Sieniava.” Arriving in Wrzawy, patrols 
advanced to the San, occupied the 
embankment with 30 men and a 
machine gun detachment and created 
the preconditions for crossing the river.’ 
During the continued pursuit of the 
Russians the detachment of the Moun- 
ted Tyrolean Landesschützen arrived in 
front of Opole via Jöseföv, where it 
confronted the attacking Russians and 


threw them back.* In October 1915 the 
Mounted Tyrolean Landesschiitzen also 
proved to be a steadfast unit when dis- 
mounted and in infantry combat during 
the fighting for the cemetery of Zarwa- 
niecki, where they succeeded in stop- 
ping the Russian troops despite their 
numerical superiority until friendly 
infantry arrived.® 

After the outbreak of war with Italy all 
three squadrons of the Mounted Tyro- 
lean Landesschiitzen were transferred to 
the new theatre in autumn 1915. The 
1“ Squadron was sent to the front in 
Carinthia, the 2"d and 3"! Squadrons and 
a machine gun detachment went to the 
Tyrolean front and took up positions in 
the sector of the valley of the Etsch 
south of Moietto.’ This group, designated 
‘Battle Group Moietto’, made up the right 
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Mounted Tyrolean Landesschutzen Detachment in Innsbruck, August 1914. 
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Advancing in Galicia. 


wing of the sector under the command 
of Oberst Severin Schébel. The main 
position of the Mounted Tyrolean Lan- 
desschiitzen was on the edge of a 15 m 
drop with a good view of the terrain 
ahead. From here, under the command 
of Rittmeister (Captain) Maximilian 
Wimmer and supported by the 10™ Re- 
serve Company of Infantry Regiment No. 
37, the Mounted Landesschützen suc- 
ceeded in taking a prepared Italian 
strong point south-west of Cisterna. 

After the Austro-Hungarian offensive of 
October 1917 and the abandoning of the 
front in the Dolomites by the Italians, 
the detachment of Mounted Tyrolean 
Landesschiitzen, now with four squa- 
drons, three machine gun and three 
infantry units, was employed in the 
remaining western part of the Tyroiean 
front, particularly on the southern Ort- 
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Retreating in Krosno, 1914. 


ler sector. This included the positions 
on Punta San Matteo, Monte Vioz and 
Palon del Mare that were at an altitude 
of more than 3,000 m. With the Vioz 
hut they were given the highest head- 
quarters in the entire war and with the 
outpost ‘Polar Bivouac’ in the ice of the 
Forno Glacier the most exposed posi- 
tion on the south-west front.” When 
Emperor Karl awarded the Landes- 


1 I express my thanks to Vizeleutnant (ret.) Heinrich 
Lehner (Innsbruck), chairman of the tradition association 
of the Mounted Tyrolean Kaiserschützen for allowing me 
to use his extensive collection of documents on the 
history of the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschiitzen and 
Kaiserschützen. 
Introductory folder on the history of the Mounted 
Tyrolean Kaiserschützen, based on the publication 
Traditionstruppen des Bundesheeres (Vienna 1937). 
3 Josef Kodera (ed.), Heldenkämpfe der Kaiserschützen 
1914-1918 (Vienna 1918), 81-84. - This publication 
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schützen the honorific title of Kaiser- 
schützen on 16 January 1917, this 
naturally also applied to the Mounted 
Tyrolean Landesschützen, who became 
the Mounted Tyrolean Kaiserschützen 
Detachment. The Mounted Tyrolean 
Landesschiitzen were a proven unit of 
the Landwehr cavalry in reconnais- 
sance, cavalry and infantry combat 
during the First World War. 


frequently speaks of Schwadron, although the official 
term had been Eskadron since 1874 (for details cf. 
Alphons Frh. von Wrede, Geschichte der k. u. k. 
Wehrmacht: Die Regimenter, Corps, Branchen und 
Anstalten von 1618 bis Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts 
[Vienna from 1898}). 

Kodera (as note 3), S5f. 

Ibid., 87-89. 

Ibid., 90-92. 

Ibid., 93-95. Moietto is in the mountains east of Rovereto 
Traditionstruppen (as note 2). 
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II. The k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops — Uniforms and Equipment 


Uniforms and Equipment 


by Herman Hinterstoisser 


As has been shown in the previous chapters, in the Austro-Hungarian Empire special mountain troops - 
i.e. specially equipped, trained and uniformed units for warfare in the Alps - were not formed in the 
common k.u.k. army, but within the scope of the k.k. Landwehr. Thus, the history of their uniforms is 
closely linked to that of the k.k. Landwehr. 


evertheless, separate lines of de- 

velopment can be seen for a long 

time: on the one hand, the uni- 
forms of the k.k. Landwehr established 
in 1868, on the other, the considerably 
older uniform history of the Tyrolean 
and Vorarlberg Landesschützen, who 
were now integrated into the k.k. Land- 
wehr as a consequence of the Austro- 
Hungarian Compromise. 


The origins of Landwehr 
uniforms 


In the early nineteenth century the ne- 
cessity had arisen to standardize the 
uniforms and equipment of the Tyrolean 
and Vorarlberg Landesschiitzen. Origi- 
nally, the Schützen had worn their local 
costumes, at best with armbands and 
similar insignia to make them re- 
cognisable as combatants. Even after 
the introduction of uniforms the central 
military authorities were quite willing to 
make ‘national’ concessions; hence 
many elements of local costume or tra- 
ditions (e.g. societies founded to prac- 
tise marksmanship and cultivate cus- 
toms and traditions) find expression in 
the uniforms. In 1866, the companies 
formed to protect the border in the 
south wore high felt hats with upright 
sagle or vulture plumes with their 
dark-brown, double-breasted tunics or 
blouses designed in the fashion of 
uhlans. 

The constitutional changes following the 
Compromise with Hungary in 1867, the 
creation of a Landwehr in the Austrian 
half of the Empire! and the introduction 
of universal military service in Austria 
in 1868? caused changes to be made to 
the hitherto untouched special position 
of the Tyrolean defence system’, which 
also found expression in uniforms. 
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Uniforms in 1870 


An Imperial decree of 3 December 1870 
issued dress regulations for the k.k. 
Landesschützen in Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg." 

Other ranks were to wear blue-grey 
(actually almost black) field caps of 
water-proof material. In design and 
shape these caps resembled the forage 
caps introduced in the k.k. army in 
1868 or the ‘field caps’ with cloth peak 
standardized in 1870; the regulations 
specified the field caps of the Kaiser- 
jäger Regiment as a model. Unlike the 
Kaiserjäger, the Landesschtitzen wore a 
feather plume on the cap.” The form of 
plumage was not specified in the regu- 
lation so that some of the ten battalions 
wore a black grouse plume, others a 
‘vulture’s feather’.° For officers the Jäger 
hat with grouse plumage was prescribed 
with parade dress, for other occasions 
the black officers’ cap (without plu- 
mage!) ‘like the officers of the Kaiser- 


jäger Regiment’. 


Other ranks wore short, long-sleeved 
jackets or blouses of brown cloth with 
grass-Sreen collar tabs, officers similar 
blouses or dark-brown, service-coloured 
tunics with grass-green service colour, 
of the cut and with the buttons of the 
Kaiserjäger, who already wore pike-grey 
uniforms at the time. The pantaloons 
were blue-grey with green piping. The 
gaiters were also blue-grey. Other items 
of uniform and equipment such as 
gloves, overcoats, underwear, marks- 
manship awards, field sashes for officers 
ete. were in keeping with those pres- 
cribed for the Kaiserjäger Regiment. 

There were special regulations for dis- 
trict Oberjäger (they corresponded to 
Landwehr district Feldwebel in the 
other Crown Lands — rank designations 


of the Landesschiitzen followed those 
stipulated for Jäger units of the k.k. 
army). For them the hat including plu- 
mage was stipulated as for Jager of the 
army. As an upper garment they wore a 
brown single-breasted service tunic with 
grass-green service colour and with 
smooth yellow buttons, but with no 
shoulder-straps, unlike in the army (the 
overcoat of district Oberjäger did not 
have shoulder-straps either). With the 
brown blouse with green collar tabs, 
district Oberjäger wore the black cap 
also prescribed for instructor Feldwebel 
at military academies, like that for 
officers of the k.(u.)k. army, but with 
yellow rather than gold ornamentation. 
Thus, as regards their uniforms the Ty- 
rolean Landesschiitzen were clearly dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the k.k. 
Landwehr, which, according to the 
organizational statutes of 1869, wore 
dark-blue blouses with red service co- 
lour (Landwehr infantry battalions) or 
pike-grey blouses with grass-green ser- 
vice colour (Landwehr rifle battalions) 
with blue-grey trousers.’ The k.k. Land- 
wehr wore no plumage on their field 
caps as this was the exclusive privilege 
of the Tyrolean and Vorarlberg Landes- 
schiitzen. 


Uniforms in 1878 


The uniform and equipment regulations 
for the Landesschiitzen of 1870 were 
not even valid for ten years. According 
to an Imperial decree of 6 April 1878, 
new dress and equipment regulations 
were issued for Landesschiitzen units in 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg (Adjustirungs- 
und Ausrüstungsvorschrift für die k.k. 
Landesschützen = Truppen in Tirol und 
Vorarlberg)’. 

The cap for other ranks, still made of 


blue-grey cloth, was in shape and design 
the same as that for the rest of the 
Landwehr infantry, but with yellow 
numbered buttons and plumage (as 
before). The peak was now made of 
black leather and rigid (as introduced 
for the k.k army in 1871”). 

Yellow numbered buttons were now also 
to be attached to the blouse, the service 
tunic for officers and district Oberjäger, 
as well as to overcoats and even the 
fastenings of mittens. Cadets and senior 
NCOs were also permitted to wear the 
hat with plumage and the service tunic. 
(Mounted) drum majors were given 
blue-grey breeches and specially cut 
Gattien (long underpants), as for the 
mounted Landesschiitzen with a seam 
on the outside of the leg to protect the 
thighs from abrasions when riding. 

Belts were stipulated as for the Land- 
wehr infantry, ‘but other ranks are free 
to use a belt or braces according to the 
custom of the land’. However, the 
latter were not supplied by the army. 
The regulations of 1878 mention moun- 
tain boots for the first time as a separate 


Landesschützen Zugsfuhrer in 1859. He is wear- 
ing a double-breasted tunic and a forage cap with 
an eagle or vulture plume attached to the front. 


component of equipment. This is quite 
understandable as the Landesschiitzen 
were primarily to be employed for the 
defence of Tyrol and Vorarlberg. The 
regulations distinguish between moun- 
tain boots ‘with simple soles’ and ones 
with double soles. The former were 
designed like the boots of the Landwehr 
infantry, but with additional wing and 
lining nails on the heels. (Wing nails 
probably refer to the Tscheanken cus- 
tomary among hunters and mountai- 
neers at the time. Nailed round the 
outer edge of the heel, they prevented 
the leather sole from wear. ‘Lining nails’ 
were the round-headed nails on the sole 
itself.) Mountain boots with double 
soles’ were made like normal mountain 
boots, but reinforced with a second sole 
from the ‘tip to the joint’. On parade and 
garrison duty soldiers on foot had to 
wear mountain boots with a single sole. 
Otherwise it was left to the discretion of 
the unit commander to stipulate moun- 
tain boots with single or double soles. 

In September 1878 manoeuvres took 
place in Tyrol for the first time under 


Landesschitzen Oberleutnant in a dark-brown 
blouse, 1866. A vertical eagle or vulture feather 
was attached to the felt hat. 
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Alpine conditions. Elements of all the 
Landesschiitzen battalions climbed up 
to the Jaufen- and Penserjoch and prac- 
tised combat tactics in the mountains. 
Training was also to take into account 
the future operational area of the 
Landesschiitzen in the mountains. 

In terms of the history of uniforms the 
marksmanship award mentioned in the 
regulations of 1878 is interesting. It was 
an adornment of grass-green sheepswool 
cord with gold-plated metal balls and a 
similar signal whistle. There was also 
the ‘simple marksmanship award’ of 
grass-green wool, as with the rest of the 
Landwehr and Jager units of the army. 
As weaponry the regulations mention 
the infantry or light infantry rifle with a 
Werndl bolt system (tabernacle bolt). 
The rifle carrying strap was to made like 
that of the Landwehr infantry, ‘also 
suitable for the marksmen’s private 
rifles’. 


Mounted Landesschutzen 


The ‘k.k. Mounted Landesschiitzen’ 
formed in Tyrol and Vorarlberg from 


Landesschutze in 1874. He is already wearing 
the blue-grey field cap with black grouse plume 
introduced in 1870. 
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(From left to right): infantryman (field dress), rifle officer (parade dress), infantry officer (parade dress), infantry officer (field dress), Tyrolean and 
Vorarlberg Landesschützen officer (parade dress), Dalmatian rifleman (field dress) and Tyrolean and Vorarlberg Landesschutze (field dress). 


1872 onwards wore a similar uniform. 
The blue-grey other ranks’ cap also had 
plumage, but smooth yellow buttons, 
like on the blouse and tunic. The tunic 
of dark-brown cloth with grass-green 
service colour, which was also worn by 
other ranks, was kept in the same shape 
and design as for the then existing 
Landwehr dragoons, but evinced four 
un-piped breast and skirt pockets with 
scalloped flaps (like those of the 
uhlans). On the left shoulder it had a 
grass-green shoulder loop (for officers 
golden and black-ribbed) and green (for 
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officers golden and black-ribbed) ‘at- 
tachment cords’. This way the tunic 
could be hung over the blouse (like the 
dragoons’ fleece-lined pelisse) without 
falling off when riding. 

Like the Dalmatian Mounted Landes- 
schützen, the Tyroleans also wore a 
black neck cloth, knotted like a tie, with 
green (golden for officers) fringes at 
both ends. This cloth was wound round 
the neck under the collar so that the 
ends hung down about 20 cm at the 
front of the chest. This unusual item 
of uniform can be found with different 


volunteer units in the 1860s (e.g. the 
volunteers who accompanied Emperor 
Maximilian to Mexico), but also with 
the volunteer fire brigade and groups of 
gymnasts.!? The breeches were blue- 
grey with a grass-green stripe on the 
side seams. The buckle-on spurs with 
straps were as for the Lifeguard Cavalry 
Squadron, those for drivers were to be 
made like for the Landwehr cavalry. 
Otherwise equipment largely corres- 
ponded to that of the Landwehr cava- 
Iry. 

Officers and cadets of the k.k. Mounted 
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(Back row from left to right): uhlan officer (parade dress), uhlan (parade dress), officer of the Mounted Tyrolean and Vorarlberg Landesschützen 
(parade dress), rifleman of the Mounted Rifles in Dalmatia (field dress), dragoon (parade dress); (front row from left to right) rifleman of the Mounted 
Tyrolean and Vorarlberg Landesschützen (field dress), officer of the Mounted Tyrolean and Vorarlberg Landesschützen (parade dress), officer of the 
Mounted Rifles in Dalmatia (parade dress), dragoon officer (parade dress). 


Landesschützen wore a special hat of 
black felt with a rim turned down 
around the sides and a round dome (like 
a bowler hat). The golden, black-ribbed 
(for cadets grass-green) hat cord was the 
same as that for the Jager hat for the 
officers of Landesschiitzen battalions, as 
was the hat emblem, a gold-plated tom- 
bac horn with a silver-plated Tyrolean 
eagle in the opening of the horn. The 
pocket flaps of the officers’ tunics were 
piped in green. Like the officers of the 


Landesschiitzen battalions, those of the 
k.k. Mounted Landesschiitzen could 
use pantaloons (blue-grey with green 
stripes), summer trousers, waistcoat 
and gloves, as they saw fit. For Mounted 
Landesschiitzen the overcoat with hood 
was blue-grey (i.e. almost black). NCOs 
voluntarily extending their military ser- 
vice, for whom blue-grey breeches had 
been stipulated, were only authorized to 
wear blue-grey pantaloons with green 
piping off duty in 1903." 


Developments up to the end 
of the nineteenth century 


The uniforms of Landesschiitzen chap- 
lains, officers of the legal service, sur- 
geons and unit paymasters followed the 
general norms applicable for the k.k. 
Landwehr. For unit paymasters the 
dress regulations of the k.k. army of 
1878 were binding - without any 
amendments.'* For Assistenzarst-Stell- 
vertreter, surgeons’ apprentices and apo- 
thecaries’ assistants transferring from 
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the reserve of the k.k. army to the k.k. 
Landwehr, it was decreed in 1880 that 
they were to wear smooth white buttons 
on their uniforms instead of the yellow 
ones stipulated for the k.k. army.!® 
From 1884 onwards an upright vulture’s 
plume replaced the black grouse feather 
customary on the caps of some Landes- 
schützen battalions.!° 

In 1885, the ‘light’ M 1877 cavalry sabre 
was introduced for other ranks of the 
k.k. mounted Landesschützen in Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg.'’ Only cadet Offiziers- 
stellvertreter retained the hitherto pre- 
scribed M 1869 cavalry sabre. All NCOs, 
with the exception of farriers and squa- 


Mounted Tyrolean Landesschütze, around 1889. 
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dron saddlers, were given the Gasser 
revolver as a side arm. The same year a 
new model of saddle was introduced, 
and it was ordered that the caps were to 
be provided with leather peaks. Officers 
were authorized to wear a brown fur 
tunic in the fashion of the dragoons of 
the k.u.k. army. 


Introduction of pike-grey 
uniforms 


In 1889 — at the same time as the 
battalions were grouped into regiments - 
the k.k. Landwehr infantry received 
uniformly pike-grey blouses following 
the pattern of those for k.(u.)k. Jäger 


units, but with smooth white buttons 
and the numerals of the regiment on the 
shoulder-straps. The blue-grey panta- 
loons (or breeches, with green stripes) 
and the blue-grey field caps remained 
unchanged. For the Landesschützen 
(who were only grouped into regiments 
in 1893) the impractical and con- 
spicuous vulture’s plume on the field 
cap was dropped; the hood was also 
removed from the overcoat.!* 

The Landesschützen other ranks 
serving in the artillery were given two 
crossed metal gun barrels as a special 
emblem to be attached under the cap 
cockade. The other ranks of the 
Tyrolean Mounted Landesschiitzen were 
given pike-grey blouses and tunics with 
uhlan-like pockets and fleece-lined 
pelisses in the design of the dragoons of 
the k.u.k. army. 

In 1894 pike-grey tunics with white 
buttons were introduced, but evidently 
only for other rank recruits.!? The tunic 
was to be worn when parade headgear 
(Jäger hat) was ordered.” Officers and 
other ranks in the Landesschiitzen regi- 
ments wore the Tyrolean eagle in the 
cap emblem consisting of a hunting 
horn (as with the Kaiserjäger), and the 
white metal buttons for officers showed 
the regimental number in Roman nu- 
merals (unlike the rest of the Land- 
wehr).?! Other ranks’ tunics had smooth 
white buttons, and the regimental num- 
bers were attached, in Roman numerals, 
to the shoulder-straps of blouses and 
tunics (in Arabic numerals in the rest of 
the Landwehr infantry). 

In 1903 officers were authorized to wear 
breeches of blue-grey trouser material 
or dark-blue dyed buckskin, without 
stripes, off duty, on horseback or on 
exercises and assignments for which 
parade dress was not ordered. The blue- 
grey pantaloons with stripes designed as 
breeches were to be worn, as before, on 
horse parade.”” In 1903, as ‘special 
relief for Southern Tyrol, Trieste, Istria, 
Gorizia, Gradiska and Dalmatia’ 
officers and other ranks were allowed to 
wear summer pantaloons on all exer- 
cises in the warm season. 

The same year there were further 
changes: for Landesschützen artillery- 
men special mess kits were designed for 
five men, whereas the usual type 
introduced in the k.u.k. army was only 
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Und breden die Feind’ herein ins Land, 
Lalst taufend kommen und taufend ; 
Wir haben pfeifendes Blei zur fand 
Und Eifen fingend und faulend. 


Indoor target range of the Tyrolean Landesschützen. In 1889 the conspicuous vulture’s plume on 


the cap was to be abandoned. 


intended for two men. The drum majors 
of the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiment 
Zara No. 23 and those of the Landes- 
schützen regiments were awarded the 
rank of Zugsführer with corresponding 
pay in 1894. The rank insignia on the 
collars was changed accordingly.”” The 
same year the designation of Reitende 
Tiroler Landesschützen was officially 
altered to Berittene Tiroler Landes- 
schützen. Enlisted personnel without 
rank, who had previously been entitled 
Schütze, were given the rank of 
Landesschütze.** 


In 1903, instead of the ‘leather bag for 
military doctors’ a new model was 
introduced as standard under the name 
‘military doctors’ bag’.”° The bag, fitted 
with two carrying loops, was made of 
glossy black cow-hide. It consisted of a 
main compartment and a_ secondary 
compartment attached to the front 
panel. The compartments were closed 
by overlapping flaps with two strong 
buckles of nickel-plated brass. The bag 
contained surgical instruments, an 
injection syringe and various forms of 
medication. In view of the forthcoming 
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Landesschütze in a pike-grey blouse with a blue- 
grey cap and black grouse plume. 


employment of small units in the moun- 
tains the doctors of the Landesschiitzen 
were assigned a special role.”® 

In 1904 the ammunition supply of 
patrol leaders and Landesschiitzen 
equipped with the repeating rifle was 
increased to 120 rounds.” They were 
carried in the two ammunition pouches 
on the belt and the ammunition pack on 
the back - altogether the ammunition 
made up a weight of 5.4 kg. Clothing 
weighed about 4.7 kg, and to that was 
added the weapon, entrenching tool, 
canteen, mess kit, bread bag and con- 
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Members of the k.k. Landesschützen in the uniform prescribed until 1907 (from left to right): Hauptmann in parade unifor 
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Unterjager (Korporal) in parade uniform with plumed hat, pike-grey, single-breasted tunic and blue-grey (actually black) pantaloons; Patrouilleführer 
(Gefreiter) and Landesschütze (Infanterist) in field dress with pike-grey blouse, blue-grey pantaloons and a field cap of the same colour; Oberleutnant 
in field dress. The other ranks are wearing black leather equipment with the ammunition pouch introduced in 1888, but are already carrying the M 95 
8 mm repeating rifle. The officers and the Oberjager ( Feldwebel) are carrying the M 1861 infantry officers’ sabre. In addition, the officers are still wear- 


ing the officers’ field sash. 


tents and the shelter quarter so that the 
individual Landesschütze had to carry 
baggage totalling about 26 kg. Gaiters 
were only to be worn under winter 
conditions and otherwise be left behind. 
They were replaced by considerably 
lighter 8 cm-wide trouser strips which 
were to be made of the material of used 
pantaloons.”® These trouser strips were 
intended to guarantee a tight fit 
between the boot and the trousers to 
prevent stones or other impediments 
from entering the boots on the march or 
on field duty. 

Also in 1904 a decree laid down that the 
hats of the other ranks of the k.k. 
Landwehr infantry and the Mounted 
Landesschützen were in future to be 


produced following a new design.”” The 
only difference to the existing Jäger hats 
was to be that the new ones were to 
have the underside of the rim covered 
with cloth in black service colour. A 
decree of 16 June 1903 ordered that 
when the hats were stored or dispatched 
layers of tissue paper were to be placed 
between the individual hats to prevent 
pressure marks and ugly ‘mirroring’ 
(oily blots or scuffs caused by pressing 
the felt fibres). The decree closed with 
the words: ‘Should a mirror be formed 
it can easily be removed by brushing 
the hat against the grain with a 
moderately hard brush in a warm 
room. The warmth will make the hairs 
smoother so that they can be brushed 


into their original position and_ the 
Sloss will disappear’.” 

For the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landes- 
schiitzen a ‘Tux’ hat was tested in the 
3™ Squadron as new headgear, but it 
proved to be unpopular (in the Defence 
Ministry in Vienna the wish was noted 
‘to call upon the Landesschützen 
command to make a positive re- 
port...’).°! Finally, the k.k. Mounted 
Landesschiitzen in Tyrol and Dalmatia 
were given the Jäger hat with grouse 
plumage like that of the Landwehr 
infantry. 


Special features for officers 


Officers had to purchase their uniform 
items at their own expense. Of course, 
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formation) with Jäger hat, double-breasted tunic, pike-grey pantaloons with grass-green stripes, officers’ sash, M 1861 infantry officers’ sabre; Ober- 
leutnant in parade dress (when at the head of formation) with the short officers’ sabre, calf-length stockings and the officers’ belt of the Landwehr 
mountain troops with a grey buckle; Unterjäger (Korporal) in parade dress with the green marksmanship award and the 8 mm repeating rifle. The pipe- 
grey knickerbockers were worn with parade and field dress 


there were the most varied possibilities 
to impart an element of individualism to 
the ‘uniformity of uniform’. Shorter or 
longer tunic skirts and higher or lower 
collars were just some of the variants. 
The quality of material and the nuance 
of colour could also deviate from regu- 
lations — evidently not always to a tole- 
rable degree, for in 1904 Department 
XII of the k.k. National Defence Mini- 
stry, responsible for questions of 
uniform, saw itself forced, in a separate 
decree, to issue material samples to all 
Landwehr territorial commands and 
units ‘to counter deviations from regu- 
lations regarding the colour of 
materials for officers’ clothing’.”” These 
samples represented the colours pike- 


grey, madder red, dark-brown, blue- 
grey, dark-blue, dark-green and light- 
blue. ‘In view of the technical diffi- 


culties in obtaining a specific colour’ 


the samples were produced in two 
‘borderline patterns’ representing the 
darkest and lightest colours permissible. 
The samples were binding. However, it 
was permitted to ‘wear out’ older uni- 
forms ‘in the case that they do not 
deviate significantly in colour from the 
uniform and equipment regulations’. 
But, as of 1 January 1905 only uniforms 
could be purchased which were com- 
pletely in keeping with the official 
samples as regards colour. The con- 
sistency of colours in light seems to 
have been a grave problem. In the 


decree it is laid down that the samples 
had to be ‘removed from the influence 
of light’ — which was possible for the 
material samples, but not for the 
uniforms so that the ‘colour game’ could 
go on merrily. 

In 1904 it was also laid down that the 
food supply officers of the k.k. Land- 
wehr were to be clothed similarly to the 
paymasters of the k.u.k army, i.e. to 
have smooth yellow buttons and cor- 
responding rank pips on their uni- 
forms.” In 1906 it was expressly 
ordered that food supply Offiziersstell- 
vertreter wear smooth yellow buttons 
on all types of uniform.”* The calfskin 
field packs with carrying harness for 
other ranks of the Landwehr infantry 
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Uniforms of the Landwehr mountain troops after 1907 (from left 


PI ur 


to right): Oberleutnant in walking out dress with tunic, blue-grey pantaloons, M 1861 
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infantry officers’ sabre and black officers’ cap with plume; Leutnant in field dress with short officers’ sabre (in front of the sabre the holster for the 
Rast & Gasser officers’ revolver can be seen, which the Leutnant in the centre of the picture also has); Unterjäger (Korporal) and two Landesschützen 
(Infanteristen) in field dress with Alpine equipment (snow goggles, climbing rope, ice axe or alpenstock); Leutnant in field dress; Zugsführer and 
Landesschütze (Infanterist) with broken down M7 8 mm Schwarzlose machine gun (the carriage and barrel were transported on pack frames); Fahn- 


rich in field dress (sitting). 


were given a reed reinforcement in 
1905, and a new model of mess kit was 
standardized with a lid dish.*> 


Mountain uniforms 


Although Austria-Hungary had been 
increasingly confronted with the ques- 
tion of military operations in the 
mountains at the end of the nineteenth 
century*® — in view of the experiences 
gained in Bosnia-Herzegovina — it was 
Italy that was the first power to create 
special Alpine troops. A royal decree of 
15 October 1872 ordered the formation 
of 15 companies to defend the mountain 
borders of Italy. In March 1873 these 
companies were formed in seven dist- 
ricts of northern Italy.” These Alpine 
district companies soon developed into 
an effective mountain unit, the Alpini. 
With growing Italian nationalism and 
Italian demands to integrate the Italian 
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regions of the Danube Monarchy in 
Italy, the defence of the southern border 
became a more and more important 
issue for Austria-Hungary at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. It was 
Franz Conrad von Hötzendorf (1910 
Baron, 1918 Count), appointed Chief of 
Army Supreme Command in 1906, who 
particularly advocated improving defen- 
sive preparations. In his study of South- 
ern Tyrol, published in 1906, he still 
bases his considerations on an extensive 
and rigid system of blocking forts, but 
he had recognized the importance of 
high mountain-capable, mobile infantry 
units for offence and defence: 

‘If the remarks hitherto have seemed to 
lay down the fortifications and road 
construction programme desired for 
the defence of Southern Tyrol, as well 
as the areas of concentration, it must 
first be mentioned what the intentions 


are for the mobile sector occupants. ... 
As regards the latter it is important 
that they be available, at least in cadre 
strensth, during peacetime, be con- 
stantly present in their sectors and 
specially organized, trained and equip- 
ped for their operations. The cur- 
rently intended border protection com- 
panies to be formed of Landsturm 
conscripts only in the case of mobili- 
sation do not suffice. ... It would seem 
the most appropriate thing to deter- 
mine the two [Tyrolean] Landes- 
schützen regiments for these opera- 
tions. Battalion-sized units might 
have to be completely disbanded and 
regimental commands [utilized] as 
inspection authorities as well as higher 
administration, but companies would 
have to be organized completely inde- 
pendently and specially equipped for 
the mountains - like the Alpini.** 


‘The men should be armed with short 
rifles (carbines) and uniformed and 
equipped for the mountains, similar to 
the equipment of the Alpini.”” 

At the beginning of 1906 the basic 
organization was worked out for the 
special employment in the mountains of 
the two Landesschützen regiments and 
the Carinthian Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ment (Klagenfurt) No. 4.4° Following the 
explanations of the k.k. minister of 
national defence, von Georgi, the Em- 
peror gave his consent to this reorgani- 
zation. In the register of the War 
Archives in Vienna the Emperor's grati- 
tude is underlined in red ink.*! 


Mountain uniforms 
before 1907 


The uniforms worn by the k.k. 
Landwehr and the common k.u.k. army 
were not particularly suitable for ope- 
rations in the mountains. All the same, 
thought had been given to equipment 
and clothing suitable for the mountains, 
not least due to the experiences gained 
during the occupation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina in 1878. However, no more 
progress was made than basic decisions. 
The regulation on ‘Alterations to the 
Equipment of Infantry and Jager Units’ 
of the k.u.k. army?*? and the almost 
identical regulations for the k.k. Land- 
wehr* of 1905 only foresaw the follow- 
ing alterations to clothing for warfare in 
the mountains. As with field equipment, 
gaiters were to be replaced in summer 
by trouser straps, but worn in winter 
and the Leibel (a kind of pullover) were 
to remain with the troops in summer, 
too. When they were not worn, they 
were to be kept in the field pack or 
under the flap of the bread bag. At least 
cleaning tools were reduced to save 
weight. In 1906/07 the development of 
mountain uniforms entered a decisive 
phase and the first troop trials took 
place with new uniforms and equipment 
more appropriate for operations in the 
high mountains. Before we go into this 
subject, a parallel development wil! be 
presented — modifications and uniforms 
for skiing. 


Special features of uniform 
for skiing in the mountains 


In the meantime, in the common k.u.k. 
army the importance of military skiing 
had been realized, especially for winter 
patrol and reconnaissance operations in 
the mountains. Regulations were ela- 
borated for uniforms in the mountains 
which were quite progressive for con- 
ditions of the time and also partially 
broke with the otherwise rigid ad- 
herence to traditions. The draft for a 
regulation on ‘Instructions for the Use 
and Military Employment of Skis and 
Snow-Shoes’ for the common army 
(1908) already offers practical adap- 
tations of clothing.** Special attention 
was focussed on avoiding frostbite and 
retaining efficiency and sufficient free- 
dom of movement. With skiers at any 
rate (officers) the sabre, the field sash 
(which was still stipulated with the field 
uniform of 1908!) and the black cap 
were to be abandoned; with other ranks 
the field pack with the carrying harness 
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and ammunition pack were to be 
replaced by the much more practical 
rucksack. The bread bag was dropped, 
as was the second ammunition pouch. 
The lace-up boots had to be a size bigger 
than usual so as to be able to wear a 
second pair of thick woollen socks, ‘at 
best coarsely sewn, nailed mountain 
boots as usual in Alpine regions’.* On 
the feet a pair of very thick, milled 
sheep’s wool or felt socks were to be 
worn over a pair of half-thick cotton 
socks. Another pair of each was to be 
taken as a reserve. Footcloths (other- 
wise usual instead of socks or knee- 
length stockings) were forbidden for 
skiers. The gaiters, extending from the 
instep to below the knee, were to be 
made of loden or double laid canvas, 
and leather gaiters and puttees were re- 
garded as not very beneficial. The use of 
thick calf-length over-stockings was 
permissible instead of gaiters. 

The trousers were to be cut as wide as 
possible at the knees - the trousers of 


Skiing was a permanent component of training for the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops: officers and 
other ranks during a training course (caricature by Fritz Schonpflug). 
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The uniforms of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops had to prove effective under extreme weather 
conditions in the high mountains. 


movement. 
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the design of the Bosnian-Herzegovinian 
infantry were seen as the best. The 
blouses, which were to be lined with 
woollen material, were to be cut as 
loosely as possible to be able to wear 
additional protection underneath them 
against the cold. The pocket flaps were 
to be buttoned to prevent losing things 
in the snow. For officers the blouse was 
to have inside pockets, and all officers’ 
clothing was to be manufactured of 
strong, smooth uniform material, at best 
water-proof loden. There was also an 
interesting suggestion to shorten over- 
coats above the knee in the fashion of a 
bavaroy, a practice that became com- 
mon in the First World War, as can be 
seen on many photographs. 

In icy weather a woollen snow cap could 
be worn that is not described in detail in 
regulations. The cap was viewed very 
positively as it could be pulled down to 
protect the head and proved itself later 
during the war. It could also be fitted 
with a chinstrap. Instead of the un- 
suitable, stiff, black officers’ cap, officers 
were to wear a forage cap of strong 
woollen material with ear and neck pro- 
tection (like the field cap). Underwear 
was to be of wool or cotton, and linen 
underwear was prohibited. If required, 
snow goggles, crampons, oval snow- 
shoes etc. were to complete the equip- 
ment. The rucksack, to be made of 
impregnated canvas, was also to be 
carried by officers. 


Testing suitable mountain 
uniforms 


The existing regulation field blouses and 
the pantaloons offered too little freedom 
of movement, which is absolutely es- 
sential in Alpine territory, particularly 
when climbing. The warm, but very 
heavy overcoats that were often cum- 
bersome in difficult country were 
unsuitable as protection against the 
cold. To make improvements new types 
had to be tested first. The Carinthian 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment Klagenfurt 
No. 4 was selected for testing purposes. 
Possibly it was not opportune for po- 
litical reasons to do this in Southern 
Tyrol, so a comparable territory that 
was not as politically controversial and 
less prominent was chosen as a trial 
area: the Carnic and Julian Alps. 

On these issues there is intensive cor- 


respondence between the k.k. Ministry 
of National Defence and both the Re- 
gional Defence Command in Innsbruck 
(responsible for the two Landesschiitzen 
regiments) and the Landwehr command 
in Graz (responsible for Regiment 
No. 4).*° 

The Landwehr infantrymen in Klagen- 
furt were issued rucksacks instead of 
field packs*’, and ‘iron-grey’ coloured 
items of clothing were ordered and tes- 
ted (not only for Regiment No. 4, but al- 
so for Landesschützen Regiment No. 1).** 
The Landwehr command in Graz was 
authorized} to purchase binoculars, 
ropes and crampons, and 360 ‘project 
rifle straps’ were obtained from the 
leather industry company of Ahorner.*” 
The gaiters usual at the time had long 
proved to be unsuitable so that, corres- 
ponding to the mountaineering fashion 
of the time and following the example of 
hunters and forestry officials, ‘naturally 
coloured’ woollen socks  (calf-length 
stockings) were purchased.*! The food 
supply situation was settled for the three 
regiments intended for operations in the 
mountains”, as were the basic features 
of their entrenching equipment.” Evi- 
dently, the new uniforms did not remain 
secret for long, for in 1906 the French 
military attaché in Vienna already asked 
the k.k. Ministry of National Defence for 
information about the ‘new mountain 
troops’.*+ 

On the occasion of the reorganization of 
the three regiments as mountain troops 
Department XII of the k.k. Ministry of 
National Defence drew up a list of the 
requirements for clothing and equip- 
ment, which is no longer preserved in 
the original.“ The ‘project uniforms’ 
were ordered from the ‘cloth industry 
company of Schumpeter’*° The uni- 
forms to be manufactured of pike-grey 
cloth were provided with grey oxydized 
alpaca buttons, and the caps given 
peaks painted grey. Once samples of 
each item of uniform had been de- 
posited at the k.k. Ministry of National 
Defence, the types of clothing were 
issued to the units in the first half of 
1906.5 To perform the necessary repair 
work the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ment No. 4 was allocated two metres of 
material and four dozen each of large 
and small buttons as well as six cap 
cockades.*$ 
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In the choice of the uniform colour most suitable for operations in the mountains a pike-grey of 
a light hue was selected. 


Bildarchiv TKSM 


Officers and other ranks of a k.k. Landesschützen regiment at a marksmanship competition of a 
machine gun detachment, August 1910. 
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Solid accommodation for officers and other ranks in the mountains. 
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In 1906 the k.u.k. Technical Military 
Committee was given one pair of loden 
trousers, one pike-grey cloth blouse, a 
pike-grey cap and an overcoat as sam- 
ples of the new ‘mountain troop clo- 
thing’ This already shows a general 
decision in favour of the colour of pike- 


iar Was a 


Landesschützen patrol with high Alpine equipment. 


SS 


grey. However, uniforms of darker and 
lighter shades were also issued on trial. 
The field blouses differed from the 
existing ones in that the back was not 
cut straight, as up to then, but provided 
with a vertical reverse pleat in the 
design of a traditional costume jacket. 


The breast and skirt pockets were given 
bag strips, unlike the existing ones: the 
inside long sections of the pockets were 
completely sewn on and cloth folds were 
sewn to the outside and the bottom, 
making these pockets much more 
spacious than those otherwise usual. 
Instead of the button-on shoulder-straps 
of pike-grey cloth on all other ranks’ 
items, officers’ blouses had shoulder- 
pieces with silver braid which were 
sewn on tightly on the side of the collar 
in the first models. It was only the new 
dress regulations of 1907 that stipulated 
that they were also to be buttoned on. 
Knickerbockers were intended as the 
trousers for the new field uniform. For 
footwear it was initially attempted to 
retain the generally prescribed lace-up 
field boots or to make these ankle-high 
leather boots more suitable for the 
mountains by adding nails. 

In 1907 the Viennese firm of W. Beck & 
Sons presented a new model of officers’ 
and other ranks’ caps.’ To distinguish 
the mountain troops they were to wear 
plumage on the cap and an Edelweiß 
badge on the collar. In a first instalment 
7,200 specimens of plumage and the 
same quantity of aluminium Edelweiß 
badges were purchased from the com- 
pany of Schneider Brothers.°! 


Alterations to uniform 
in 1907 


At about the same time as trials were 
taking place for the uniforms of the 
mountain troops new pike-grey field 
caps and pantaloons (instead of blue- 
grey ones) were generally introduced for 
the Landwehr in 1907.° The corres- 
ponding circular decree of 5 June 1907 
states that, according to the Imperial 
decree of 3 June 1907, the k.k. Land- 
wehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 will be 
assigned new field uniforms. 

The officers and other ranks of the 
Landwehr mountain troops were now 
officially allowed to wear the Edelweiß 
badge (on the collar) and plumage (on 
the cap). For officers a new pike-grey 
parade uniform was introduced con- 
sisting of a double-breasted field tunic 
with grass-green service colour and 
pantaloons with grass-green stripes, as 
for Jäger units of the common k.u.k. 
army. But the existing parade uniform 
remained authorized until the end of 


1908. As a matter of 
principle, other ranks of 
the Landwehr mountain 
troops had to wear field 
uniform also on parade. So 
the parade uniform with 
hat could only be worn by 
officers not at the head of 
troops — in the latter case 
officers and other ranks 
had to appear in pike-grey 
blouses, field caps (with 
plumage) and 
knickerbockers. 

The hat and the (as before 
double-breasted) pike-grey 
field tunic had to be drop- 
ped with immediate effect 
for the other ranks of the 
three regiments — with the 
exception of cadets, one- 
year volunteers and vo- 
luntarily prolonging NCOs 
on their request. The k.k. 
Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ment No. 4 surrendered 
856 other ranks’ hats from 
stocks to the Landwehr 
Clothing Depot.°t From 
now on the other ranks of 
the Landwehr mountain 
regiments also had to wear 
the field uniform on 
parade. Rain protection 
consisted of a short cape 
with hood (tippet, also 
termed Kragen) of the type 
used in the Alps by hun- 
ters, woodcutters and fores- 
try officials. The caps were 
only lined on the sides, the 
neck protection was only 
‘suggested’, i.e. not to be 
actually pulled down (presumably to 
reduce weight). Instead, the soldiers 
were given a headband of grey-tinged 
woollen yarn as protection for the ears. 
Depending on the weather, it could be 
worn under the field cap and otherwise 
stored in the breast pocket of the field 
blouse. The plumage on the cap was not 
allowed to be attached during recon- 
naissance and security duty, during 
marches into combat and in combat (or 
on similar manoeuvres in peacetime).® 
Decorations were not to be worn on the 
same occasions. Instead, narrow (at 
most 0.5 em-wide) ribbons (later called 


Landesschütze (Infanterist) in field dress. 


Feldschleifen) in the colour of the 
respective decoration were to be 
attached to the blouse above the left 
breast pocket. For officers a special 
‘waist strap’ was stipulated with field 
dress consisting of a brown belt with a 
grey box buckle, on which there was a 
clearly visible double eagle. There were 
also sabre frog, two front and two back 
carrying straps, the pack strap for the 
overcoat and carrying loops.°® 

As a supplement, the uniform of the 
Landwehr cavalry was also modified on 
the same day. The fur tunics used by 
the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landes- 
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Landesschütze (Infanterist) in field dress with a cape (with hood). 


schützen were given a broad folding 
collar that could be turned up and 
fastened by a neck clasp instead of the 
previous stand-up collar.’ 

On 17 October 1907 the headquarters 
of the Landwehr Infantry Regiment 
Klagenfurt No. 4 reported to the Minis- 
try of National Defence ‘on the ex- 
periences or perceptions gained with 
the new uniform." The quality of the 
material is termed ‘good and durable’. 
As regards the nuance of colour a very 
realistic assessment is made: ‘On the 
occasion of the exercises performed’ it 
was noticed that the dark hue ‘every- 
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Hauptmann in parade dress (alone). 


where contrasts least with the terrain, 
with the exception of a white back- 
sround, like in the karst, and must 
thus be termed the more practical hue.’ 
Instead of the uniform types made of 
thick wool, for the hot season and to 
save the uniforms from wear for peace- 
time manoeuvres denim blouses and 
denim knee breeches were considered 
desirable, such as they had been cus- 
tomary for a long time in the civilian 
field, e.g. for hunting and mountai- 
neering. Thus, the comfort of uniforms 
in summer could have been significantly 
improved. The cap was found to be 
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Hauptmann in parade dress (head of formation). 


adequate. The grey peak ‘gleams, but no 
longer flashes, as was the case with the 
black peak.’ For inexplicable reasons, 
for the field cap for officers, instead of 
the cap rosette (i.e. the round cockade 
worn at the top front), the emblem of 
navy NCOs had been issued, an ‘Im- 
perial monogram’ stamped of sheet tom- 
bac and surmounted by the Imperial 
crown. In the report it was clearly 
indicated that the emblem would be 
‘desirable in golden embroidery’. This 
wish was complied with by stan- 
dardizing the golden embroidered 
monogram with a crown on a grass- 


Hauptmann in field dress. 


green base, especially as the head- 
quarters of the 224 Infantry Division 
and the Landwehr command in Graz 
had advocated this suggestion 
officers of the Landwehr were also to be 
distinguished from navy NCOs as 
regards cap emblems. 

As described above, the new blouses 
had bag pockets, but they were to be 
‘appropriately attached so that the 
folds stand to the inside, as in their 
present form they soon hang down and 
thus create a highly unpleasant im- 
pression. Moreover, when stooping, ob- 
jects easily fall out.’ For other ranks’ 


Hauptmann in field dress with cape (with hood). 


blouses regimental numerals were 
intended to be glued to the shoulder- 
pieces, but they could not withstand use 
by the troops. So the suggestion was 
made to sew on the numerals. The 
shoulder-pieces on officers’ blouses also 
came in for criticism: they were to be 
made in detachable form, in the manner 
of shoulder-boards, ‘so as to make it 
possible, for reasons of economy, to use 
a set of shoulder-pieces for several 
blouses.’ As regards the shoulder-pieces 
of the first design, which could not be 
buttoned to the side of the collar, the 
criticism was levelled that on field duty 


Landesschütze (Infanterist) in parade dress. 


the harness was placed over them, 
which soon led to damage to the expen- 
sive embroidery. The shoulder-pieces 
which were sewn to the outside of the 
shoulder seam and buttoned to the side 
of the collar did not show this flaw and 
also fulfilled their true purpose, to 
prevent the harness from slipping. 

The design of the blouses largely met 
requirements, the reverse pleat inserted 
in the back allowed much more freedom 
of movement than was the case with 
normal blouses. This was also highly ne- 
cessary under the conditions prevailing 
in the mountains, e.g. when climbing or 
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Landesschütze (Infanterist) in field dress. 


skiing. Nevertheless, aesthetics suffered 
in the design originally chosen, as the 
report illustrates: ‘The waist clasp of 
the officers’ blouse should be made 
with a slit next to the seam, as with 
Styrian loden tunics, and also intro- 
duced for other ranks, as the blouse 
makes an ugly impression without this 
clasp as soon as the man takes off his 
belt, which would be all the more de- 
sirable considering that the man does 
not possess a parade uniform and so 
must also wear this blouse off duty. At 
least this waist clasp should be in- 
troduced for cadets and long-serving 
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NCOs’.’° As regards trousers it was 
suggested stipulating riding breeches 


instead of knickerbockers for mounted 
NCOs. The calf-lensth stockings issued 
had proved ‘not very durable’, so they 
were to be produced of better quality or 
in greater quantity. 

Instead of adapted boots, original 
mountain boots (Goiserer) were to be 
introduced. The boots issued had not 
been suitable: ‘the leather of the sole is 
bad so the nails do not hold. Moreover, 
when it is soaked through the shoe 
softens between the sole and the heel 


and makes walking on stones very 
painful. The boots should be made 


somewhat higher and 3 or 4 pairs of 
hooks should be attached instead of the 
topmost eyes. Shoes of natural leather 
colour would be very practical’. In a 
handwritten comment on the report- of 
course presented through official chan- 
nels — the 44!" Landwehr Infantry Bri- 
gade headquarters in Llubjana confir- 
med the absolute necessity of pur- 
chasing mountain boots for operations 
in the mountains.’! Finally, k.k. Land- 
wehr Army Command in Vienna tackled 
this question. A letter of 25 November 
1907 proves that a year before the Re- 
gional Defence Command in Innsbruck 
had stated the necessity of ‘true 
mountain boots’. As a result of the 
detailed explanations of the new report 
Vienna now finally came to the con- 
clusion: ‘At any rate the important 
question of footwear demands a quick 
and thorough solution. ”* 

In the report by the Carinthian Land- 
wehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 the re- 
marks on leather equipment are also 
interesting. Until then belts, harnesses, 
overcoat straps etc. had always been 
made of blackened leather, as was usual 
for all the ground troops. In 1907 the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 
states: ‘Straps would be better of na- 
tural leather, as the uniforms would 
thus be saved much more’. The black 
straps frequently had to be additionally 
blackened with shoe polish and this po- 
lish then rubbed off onto the uniforms. 
‘Of course, lining them with cloth would 
be even better and should, if it is not 
possible to introduce this generally for 
pecuniary reasons, at least be permitted 
to the officer, for the purpose of avoi- 
ding leather spots.’ All these conside- 
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rations were later heeded when the 
pike-grey field uniforms and their ac- 
cessories were introduced. 

The report closes with the words: ‘The 
short officers’ and NCOs’ sabre is an 
impediment in the mountains for 
mounted personnel because it Sets 
caught in the gaiters. Remedy might be 
provided by making the sabre 
somewhat shorter. The other items of 
uniform and equipment have proved 
themselves completely in their present 
form and design’. 

On 29 November 1907, a commission 
meeting took place above all on the 
report by the k.k. Landwehr Infantry 
Regiment No. 4 under the chairmanship 
of His Excellency the k.k. Minister of 
National Defence, Feldmarschallleut- 
nant von Georgi, which was attended, 
among others, by the head of Military 
Section II, the head of the Economic 
Section and the chairmen of the Pre- 
sident’s Office and Departments I, II and 
XII of the Ministry of National De- 
fence.“ The result was that different 
modifications to the existing project 
uniform were decided upon. Instead of 
the denim blouses submitted for the 
Landwehr infantry, they were to be 
allowed to wear the denim jacket intro- 
duced for the cavalry (which was in- 
tended as work fatigues and stable 
clothing); the purchase of denim 
knickerbockers was rejected. Numerals 
were not to be attached to the shoulder- 
straps of other ranks’ blouses for the 
time being. The pockets of other ranks’ 
blouses were to be fastened by one 
button each and officers’ blouses were 
to be given the desired vent at the back; 
a new design of calf-length stockings 
was introduced. Ideas as regards straps 
were followed, and officers’ caps were 
given a new golden embroidered em- 
blem.’”* Mountain boots were to be 
purchased on approval and issued to the 
three regiments.” 

The alterations were finally summarized 
in a decree by the k.k. minister of na- 
tional defence of 31 January 1908. In it 
it was also stated that the denim jackets 
could be worn by other ranks in the 
warm season within Ubikationen 
(quarters) and on exercises on special 
orders, but on no account on inspec- 
tion, orderly, guard or stand-by duty.’® 
Subsequently, 5,400 denim jackets were 


ordered from the firm of Mautner for the 
three regiments.” The denim jackets, 
which were unsuitable for duty in open 
country, let alone in the mountains, 
were never issued’ because, in the 
meantime, ‘summer blouses’ (tested on 
manoeuvres in Dalmatia in 1906) - 
pike-grey linen blouses with a folding 
collar” — had been generally introduced 
for Landwehr foot soldiers and delivered 
in a quantity of 16,000 items.’ These 
summer blouses could be worn by 
officers and other ranks in the warm 
season with the existing summer pan- 
taloons on exercises within the garrison 
(training camp), within barracks, on 
fatigues and errands. The neck cloth 
was not worn with the summer blouse.*! 
The similarly submitted request to 
introduce white summer caps and white 
officers’ blouses was rejected”, which, 
however, did not prevent many a 
fashion-conscious officer from wearing 
them, above all on the coast and in 
Southern Tyrol, as can be seen from 
photographs. 

So as to be able to introduce the inno- 
vations, the k.k. Landwehr Infantry 
Regiment Klagenfurt No. 4 received the 
order to send an NCO and two infan- 
trymen to Vienna to present ‘the new 
uniform for k.k. Landwehr mountain 
troops’ on 18 October 1908.5 Special 
mountaineering equipment such as 
alpenstocks, crampons etc. was to be 
taken along. 

In the meantime, with a decree of 23 
November 1907, Emperor Franz Joseph 
had approved that uniforms of pike-grey 
light hue be introduced for all the 
Landwehr infantry. Contrary to the 
reports from troop trials, the intro- 
duction of the light grey-blue (pike- 
grey) colour was to have fatal con- 
sequences at the outset of the First 
World War because the colour had a 
completely unsatisfactory camouflage 
effect, especially in woods and on the 
dark soils of Galicia. The troops had 
recognized the advantages of dark 
colours for adapting to terrain, but the 
leadership in Vienna made a crass 
mistake. 

Nevertheless, it is remarkable that the 
new pike-grey field uniform of the k.k. 
Landwehr was already ordered in 1907, 
i.e. before it was introduced in the com- 
mon k.u.k army (1908). It is also 


noteworthy that the pike-grey uniform 
largely aligned the appearance of the 
Landwehr infantry, with the exception 
of Landwehr mountain troops (e.g. 
different, white buttons), with that of 
k.u.k Jäger units. 

At the same time as pike-grey uniforms 
were generally introduced for the k.k. 
Landwehr infantry, all officers were 
authorized ‘to wear pike-grey panta- 
loons with stripes in service colour 
[grass-green] with the current parade 
uniform. Furthermore, the two Landes- 
schützen regiments are to be issued the 
same field clothing and equipment as 
the Landwehr Infantry Regiment Kla- 
Senfurt No. 4’. The short capes (‘capes 
with hoods’) of the Landeschiitzen regi- 
ments were to be made of pike-grey 
material of a dark shade, as had already 
been prescribed for the Carinthian 
regiment. 


Alterations to uniform 
in 1908 


Significant alterations to the uniform of 
the k.k. Landwehr resulted from the 
circular decree of 27 October 1908.°° In 
general, it was ordered that the leather 
for equipment was in future to be made 
exclusively of natural brown leather. On 
all the standard blouses for officers and 
other ranks of the k.k. Landwehr the old 
breast pockets were to be replaced by 
folding breast pockets provided with 
pleats on the edges turned towards the 
centre of the chest, as had been 
suggested in the report by the Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 4. Instead of 
brown leather gloves, officers and cadet 
Offiziersstellvertreter now received grey 
ones, and other ranks grey woollen 
gloves. Cadets, NCOs and one-year 
volunteers could only wear white 
leather gloves with parade dress. As 
protection against the cold during other 
duties they were allowed to wear grey 
woollen gloves like the other ranks. 

Brown leather gaiters (with black shoes 
or low unadorned boots) were standar- 
dized for generals, field-grade officers 
and mounted subalterns of the k.k. 
Landwehr - only the officers of the 
Landwehr cavalry and artillery retained 
their black leather boots; similarly. with 
parade uniform on horseback all officers 
were to continue to wear boots. A brown 
leather belt with a carrying strap, as 


with the pike-grey uniform of the 
common k.u.k. army, was introduced 
for field-grade officers and subalterns. It 
seems anachronistic that the field sash 
was still to be worn over the leather belt 
with field uniform without overcoats.*° 
Instead of the generally stipulated 
brown leather belt, with field uniform 
the officers of the k.k. Landwehr moun- 
tain troops wore a brown belt with a 
grey box buckle (the form of which 
resembled the belt for other ranks 
introduced in the k.u.k. army in 1888) 
displaying a detachable double eagle 


emblem. The circular decree of 27 
October 1908, quoted above, also 
contained special provisions for the 


Landwehr Infantry Regiment Klagenfurt 
No. 4 and the Tyrolean Landesschiitzen 
regiments.*’ The provisions of the dress 
regulations of 1907 valid for the latter 
remained largely in effect. Only the 
above-mentioned regulations con- 
cerning the natural colour of leather 
items, gloves and the directives con- 
cerning leather gaiters and leather belts 
were adopted. Officers were to be given 
capes and other ranks capes with hoods, 
but for inexplicable reasons they were 
not to be of dark pike-grey colour, as in 
the rest of the Landwehr, but of light 
pike-grey hue. 

The old blue-grey (trousers, caps, over- 
coats) or dark pike-grey items of uni- 
form could continue to be worn without 
temporal limitation. The return of the 
no longer regulation tunics for the other 
ranks of the k.k. Landwehr mountain 
infantry regiments was dealt with cen- 
trally by the k.k. Ministry of National 
Defence. As of 1908 one-year volun- 
teers were provided with tunics by the 
army.° The Landwehr Command in 
Graz was instructed to purchase short 
officers’ sabres and pike-grey caps for 
the cadet Offiziersstellvertreter of the 
Landwehr mountain troops.”” 

The alterations to the uniform of the 
k.k. Landwehr carried out in 1907 and 
1908 had, of course, major economic 
consequences. Enterprises in many 
areas of the Austrian half of the Empire 
benefited from them. Apart from leading 
clothing companies like Schumpeter & 
Co. or Mautner, Taussing & Co., the k.k. 
Ministry of National Defence constantly 
concluded delivery contracts with com- 
mercial co-operatives or small trading 
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firms, e.g. for footwear with the co- 
operative Einigkeit (trade association) 
of master shoemakers in Vienna in 
1908°!, the shoemakers’ co-operative in 
Wielicka”, the shoemakers’ co-opera- 
tive in Buczacz” or the shoemakers’ 
guilds of Cracow and Nowy Sacz.”* The 
leather consortium of Ahorner received 
the order to supply mountain boots.” 
Among other places, leather was ob- 
tained from the tanneries in Tyrol.”® 
Apart from uniform tailors in garrison 
locations, uniforms were manufactured 
by, for instance, the Bohemian tailors’ 
co-operatives.”’ Some types of cotton 
were obtained via the Chamber of Trade 
and Commerce in Cracow and the 
‘Central Federation of Galician Factory 
Industrialists’.”” The firm of Heller & 
Son supplied 4,800 field blankets in 
1908, along with woollen gloves, 7,200 
pairs of calf-length stockings for the 
Landwehr mountain troops and other 
woollen articles. An order for a further 
3,600 pairs of calf-length stockings was 
awarded to the firm of Blumberg, which 
had already delivered 13,000 pike-grey 
scarves.” In Vienna black-yellow arm- 
bands for mountain guides were pur- 
chased from the firm of Maurer, and 
embroidered insignia and braid were 
obtained from the lace factory of Josef 
Stefsky in Stockerau. The dark pike- 
grey capes (rain capes or Kragen) for 
the Landwehr mountain troops came 
from the firm of Schumpeter & Co., 
which in 1908 also delivered 140,000 
pike-grey caps, 138,000 pike-grey pan- 
taloons, 2,000 similar breeches, 16,000 
overcoats and 200,000 pairs of pike-grey 
cloth gaiters to the Landwehr Uniform 
Depot.!°° 

As in the common k.u.k. army, officers 
had to purchase their items of uniform 
privately. The circular decree of 1908 
states that professional officers were 
immediately authorized to purchase the 
(new) pike-grey types of uniform, but 
they were obliged to do so from the time 
that the models of pike-grey uniforms 
were issued to units by the Landwehr 
Uniform Depot. There was a wide range 
of uniform institutions, uniform tailors, 
cap factories and military equipment 
houses. Of course, all special wishes 
were taken into account, according to 
the officers’ preferences and pockets. 
Following the fashion of the time, 
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$ 5 K 5 Eis vt he goes Pre ot A y: 3 $ us 4 
Zugsführer and Landesschütze (Infanterist) of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops in field dress with 
high Alpine equipment (ice axe, alpenstock, climbing rope, snow-shoes and snow goggles). 
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eylindrically high, conically tapering or 
extra low officers’ caps with flat or 
angular peaks belonged to the varied 
range!"!, just as tailor-made trousers, 
tunics and blouses, the latter two with 
the whatever fashionable higher or 
lower collars, tapered cut or additional 
inside pockets ete.... Of course, the 
material used was optional, as long as it 
was roughly in keeping with the colour 
of the regulations. Fine cloth, worsted 
yarn, light cotton for the summer, 
water-proof loden for winter uniforms 
could be found among the offers.!" The 
firm of Josef Justh in Vienna even 
offered tailor-made officers’ gaiters. 
Whoever needed to purchase additional 
mountain equipment for operations in 
the high Alps could find a wide range, 
and the well-known Viennese sports 
shop of Mizzi Langer-Kauba even ad- 
vertised in the military handbook of the 
k.k. Landwehr. 


Dress Regulations 1911 


The numerous innovations in uniform — 
not just with the k.k. Landwehr 
mountain troops — demanded a com- 
prehensive and clear survey. This was 
issued with the dress regulations for the 
k.k. Landwehr in 1911.1 The first 
section contains general regulations and 
descriptions of types. These include the 
standardization of grey-painted cap 
peaks and similarly coloured Rosen (i.e. 
the round button-like metal cockades 
with the Imperial monogram ‘FJT 
stamped into them) on the pike-grey 
caps of the k.k. Landwehr. Special 
regulations are contained for the uni- 
forms of the Landwehr mountain troops 
(at the time these consisted of the k.k. 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment Klagenfurt 
No. 4 and the k.k. Landesschützen 
Regiments Trient No. I, Bozen No. I 
and, since 1909, Innichen No. III!°*) as 
well as the Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ments Zara No. 23 and Gravosa No. 37. 
The latter two regiments had some 
mountain equipment for operations in 
the karst, but they did not truly rank as 
k.k. Landwehr mountain troops and so 
did not wear their special insignia like 
the Edelweiß badge on the collar or 
black grouse plumage on the cap. Nor 
did the officers have the double- 
breasted tunic with the embroidered 
shoulder-pieces reserved only for the 
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Landwehr mountain troops. However, 
the members of the k.k. Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment Laibach No. 27 did 
receive these special features once the 
regiment had been reformed into a 
Landwehr mountain regiment with 
three battalions on 1 March 1911.!°° 
The officers of the k.k. Landwehr moun- 
tain troops had a series of different 
uniforms. The headgear stipulated con- 
sisted of the black Jager hat with 
plumage and golden, black ribbed hat 
cord and the black and pike-grey caps 
(the latter with an embroidered em- 
blem). The completely pike-grey outer- 
wear included the double-breasted tu- 
nic, the field blouse, the summer blouse, 
the overcoat and the cape. The field 
blouses for officers of the Landwehr 
mountain troops had a pleat at the back 
and a waist clasp to be fastened with 
two buttons; embroidered shoulder- 
pieces of green service cloth were at- 
tached to the shoulders. According to 
the occasion, in the way of trousers 
there were pike-grey pantaloons with 
grass-Sreen stripes, blue-grey (usually 
black) pantaloons with grass-green stri- 
pes (drawing room trousers), dirty white 
(lichtdrap) summer pantaloons and the 
pike-grey knee brechees, also made as 
breeches for mounted officers. The 
blouse, summer pantaloons and - as 
with the tunic — breeches were not al- 
lowed to be worn with the hat. It was 
usual to wear the black cap with 
drawing room trousers or summer pan- 
taloons. 

As headgear officer candidates (Fähn- 
riche) wore the black Jager hat with 
plumage and green silk hat cord, the 
black cap with a cord of yellow, black 
ribbed silk or the pike-grey cap. Accor- 
ding to the occasion, the outerwear 
consisted of the double-breasted pike- 
grey tunic (albeit without the shoulder- 
boards prescribed for officers’ tunics or 
the loops for them) or the field or 
summer blouse, the overcoat and the 
cape with hood. Correspondingly, pike- 
grey pantaloons with grass-green stri- 
pes, summer pantaloons or (with field 
dress at any rate) pike-grey knicker- 
bockers were worn with them. Other 
ranks usually had to wear pike-grey 
caps (as for officers and officer can- a 
didates with the cloth roll on the left for  Unterjäger (Korporal) and Landesschütze (Infanterist) in field dress with winter Alpine equipment. 
attaching the black grouse plumage, but During the march the skis could be carried on a wide linen sling. 
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Lateral and side views of the pike-grey cap for 
officers. (Provisional Dress Regulations for the 
k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops, Vienna 1907). 


with two smooth white buttons at the 
front and the cap cockade painted grey), 
the field blouse and knickerbockers 
with calf-length stockings and the over- 
coat or the cape with hood. The other 
ranks’ blouse had a pleat at the back, 
but, unlike the officers’ blouse, no waist 
clasp and two shoulder-straps of blouse 
material. Summer blouse and summer 
pantaloons were also stipulated for 
enlisted personnel. Other ranks were 
always armed with the M 95 short re- 
peating rifle (with few exceptions such 
as paymaster and medical NCOs, stret- 
cher-bearers and medics, armourers and 
automobile drivers). The rifle had a 
carrying strap of brown leather with 
eyes for adjusting the length. Drivers 
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and pack animal drivers were armed 
with the repeating carbine; the latter 
were later equipped with the M 95 short 
repeating carbine. Only medical pack 
animal drivers were not allowed to carry 
a rifle because of the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

For officers, as long as they did not 
march out with the troops, parade dress 
stipulated: the hat with plumage, tunic, 
pantaloons with stripes, white leather 
gloves, low boots (without adornment), 
field sash and infantry officers’ sabre 
with officers’ sword knot. Officer 
sandidates had to appear in hat, tunic, 
pike-grey pantaloons (with grass-green 
piping), white leather gloves, black 
leather boots, (natural brown) belt and 
infantry officers’ sabre with officer 
candidates’ sword knot. 

When officers and officer candidates 
marched out with the troops (attached, 
individually or at the head of formation) 
parade uniform for cadets and the entire 
unit was the same as marching uniform, 
but field equipment including the field 
blanket was omitted.!°° Officers had to 
wear the white stand-up collar, and 
other ranks the neck cloth. Officers also 
had to wear the short sabre. On parade 
officers were not to wear the carrying 
strap of the belt, and the plumage was 
always to be attached to the left of the 
cap. 

As regards field dress it was laid down 
that the overcoat was not to be carried 
in the months from April to October. 
Officers wore the short sabre with 
chased hilt, and NCOs the short sabre 
with a smooth hilt (‘short other ranks’ 
sabre’). Alpine equipment not standar- 
dized for every man was to be 
distributed among the platoons (sec- 
tions) and carried alternately by the 
soldiers intended to use it. Those who 
were assigned ice picks carried no 
alpenstock. To protect the uniform and 
the items of equipment crampons were 
to be carried in a sack-like cover. To 
increase performance on the march or 
when action was expected the column 
commander could order the field packs 
and shelter quarters to be laid down 
temporarily if it was not possible to 
transport them on carts or pack 
animals. 

Special regulations applied to uniforms 
in South Tyrol (as well as on the coast 


and in Dalmatia), where officers and 
dismounted other ranks could always 
wear summer pantaloons on all exer- 
cises during the warm season. Regi- 
mental commanders could also approve 
deviating rules regarding footwear in the 
mountains, e.g. wearing lighter boots. 
For duty with automobiles (with the ex- 
ception of parades) automobile drivers 
were authorized to wear a special 
‘working uniform’ of black chrome 
leather. It consisted of cap, blouse and 
knee breeches. The components of this 
working uniform were in keeping with 
the cut and design of stipulated types of 
cloth uniforms. The buttons were white 
and smooth. The collar tabs were absent 
from the blouses, and any rank insignia 
and the automobile badge, which re- 
placed the Edelweiß badge on the 
collars of drivers of the Landwehr 
mountain troops, were attached directly 
to the collar. As this leather clothing 
was to be worn over the cloth clothing, 
it had to be loosely cut. As further pro- 
tection against the cold, wet and dust 
felt boots and fur gloves, goggles and 
white sheepskin lining to be buttoned to 
the blouse and the knee breeches (to 
below the knee) could be used. On duty 
in the automobile, drivers of the Land- 
wehr mountain troops carried the re- 
peating pistol. 

As regards the uniforms of officers and 
other ranks of the skiing detachments, 
the regulations of the above-mentioned 
‘Instructions for the Use and the 
Military Employment of Skis and Snow- 
Shoes’, published by the k.u.k. War 
Ministry in 1908, were adopted.!°" 


Uniforms as an 
economic factor 


On the basis of the new dress regulations 
for the k.k. Landwehr of 1911, a large 
number of companies also offered types 
of uniforms and items of equipment. The 
firm of M.J. Elsinger & Sons in Vienna 
offered officers’ overcoats and capes 
specially designed for the Landwehr 
mountain troops, ‘guaranteed water- 
proof, of rubberized materials of all 
kinds, of oiled Battist [a fine fibre and 
thus very light material in a canvas 
combination of linen or cotton] and 
impregnated (oiled) silk (oilskins) in 


regulation colours and cuts’.!°S 
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Agathon U. Ježek, Schuhmachermeister 


Lieferant des Österreichischen Winter-Sport-Club 


Wien V. Bezirk, Kettenbrückengasse 17 
Haltestelle der Stadtbahn und der Elektrischen (Linie 61). 


Berg-, Jagd- und Skischuhe. — Von Sportfachleuten bestens 
anerkannt. NEUHEIT! Drei ges. gesch. Schnittmuster (ganzes 
Oberleder aus einem Stück, daher bequemes Tragen 
und keine Reparatur notwendig). Garantiert wasserdicht. 


Sämtliche Beschuhung 
lagernd und nach Maß. 


Alter Schuh 
genügt als 
Maßangabe. 


B 
$ 
ist laut Anerkennungen erster 
Sportsleute die praktischeste 
u. zweckmäßigste Gamasche 
für den Wintersport, ebenso 
auch für Touristen, Jäger, 
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SS» Unverschiebbarer Sitz. 
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WILH. JUL. TEUFEL, Stuttgart. 
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Alpine winter sports gained great popularity around the turn of the century. Officers and officials 
could privately purchase the necessary items of equipment, e.g. mountain boots or puttees. 
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The different uniform and equipment 
suppliers, who were usually resident in 
Vienna, like Josef Andrysek, Wilhelm 
Beck & Sons, M.J. Elsinger & Sons, 
Heinrich Dablac’, Max Schall, Schwaab 
& Comp. ete. had a series of other 
articles useful for garrison or field duty 
in their product ranges: sleeping bags, 
blankets with and without lining, field 
beds, air cushions, linen bags, rubber 
bathtubs and washbasins, tents, lined 
gloves, tailor-made breeches etc. In 
1913, the military handbook for the k.k. 
Landwehr published an advertisement 
for ‘the smartest uniforms’ by the k.u.k. 
court supplier M. Wolf in Vienna, who 
also offered a subscription for officers’ 
uniforms that was payable over two 
years in quarterly instalments and was 
intended to ease purchases for officers 
usually in financial straits. Even re- 
nowned manutacturers like the firm of 
Franz Thill’s Nephew and the uniform 
tailor Moritz Tiller advertized for mili- 
tary clients. The growing reserve officer 
corps, above all, must surely have been 
a very attractive group of customers. 
Not only Viennese firms sought the 
custom of the military: the uniform firm 
of E. & J. Wagner in Prague, the firm of 
Haidenthaller in Salzburg or the 
branches of the uniform house Beck & 
Sons in Innsbruck, Lviv and Sarajevo 
took great interest in advertizing for 
customers. The rubber factory of Grot- 
tau in Bohemia even offered ‘Veritas’ 
rubber soles for shoes, the firm of Dr. 
Bodart in Vienna hot water bottles, 
thermos flasks and other ‘heat-pre- 
serving devices for hunting and ma- 
noeuvre purposes’. The winter sports 
equipment so important for mountain 
troops could be purchased, for instance, 
from Wilhelm Pohl or the well-known 
sports shop of Mizzi Langer-Kauba in 
Vienna. 


First years of the war 

The pike-grey uniform laid down in 
1911 was the standard uniform of the 
Landwehr mountain troops on the 
outbreak of war in 1914. Wearing it, 
units moved into the field in the course 
of mobilization, but not into the high 
Alps, for which these specialist troops 
had been intended, trained and equip- 
ped, but into the expanses of Galicia 
and, to a lesser extent, to Serbia. 
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Climbing training on a steep mountain face. On their backs the soldiers are carrying climbing ropes, 
snow shoes and field blankets rolled up in shelter quarters. 
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It was soon seen that the, on principle, 
not impractical field uniform of the 
k.u.k. army had its drawbacks. Apart 
from the fact that supply bottlenecks 
soon occurred due to insufficient stock- 
piling in peacetime, the light, pike-grey 
uniforms offered hardly any camouflage 
against the backdrop of the usually dark 
soil of the Russian theatre — and even 
more so in the forests of the Car- 
pathians. It was only in the karst of 
Montenegro and in Serbia that the 
chosen colour proved itself to some 
extent. In the ardour of summer 1914 
most contempories (in all countries) had 
assumed that the ‘purifying thunder 
storm of steel’ would soon be over. This 
expectation quickly proved to be wrong, 
and when it became clear in autumn 
1914 that the war would last significan- 
tly longer, the question arose as to ade- 
quate protection for the soldiers against 
the cold, especially as the winter of 
1914/15 was particularly harsh and fri- 
gid. In Department XII of the k.k. Minis- 
try of National Defence protection 
against the cold was summarized in the 
material index as ‘underwear for health’: 
flannel foot rags or underwear of cali- 
co!” or underwear of wool or jersey.!!" 
However, the troops had too little of it. 

The lack of adequate protection against 
the cold was drastically demonstrated in 
the first winter of the war. The k.k. 
Ministry of National Defence saw itself 
forced to lay down the provisional use of 
square cloths as makeshift snow caps in 
a decree.!!! Hastily 30,000 snow caps 
were ordered from the Austrian Textile 
Industry AG in Vienna'!?, later another 
40,000 knitted snow caps from the firm 
of Dokulil in Brno.'! On the home front 
there were large-scale donation cam- 
paigns to collect woollen articles, furs 
ete. that could be passed on to the 
troops at the front. In the course of a 
‘relief operation’ in Innsbruck and Graz 
woollen gloves, scarves, waistcoats and 
the like were collected from civilian 
sources and passed on to replacement 
units.'!* How criminally unprepared 
authorities had been for a longer war is 
shown, for instance, by the fact that the 
replacement battalions of the Tyrolean 
Landesschiitzen Regiments Nos. II and 
III were allocated 1,000 paper waist- 
coats (!) as makeshift protection against 
the cold.!!5 Even foot cloths were made 


of paper due to the acute lack of ma- 
terials and ordered in great quantities. 
Apart from 8,000 snow goggles, 100,000 
snow caps, wristlets and snow coats 
were ordered from the firm of Warcha- 
lowski, Eissler & Co. GmbH.!!° 
Necessity dictated reductions in the 
uniformity of military clothing. But this 
affected all the troops in the k.u.k army. 
A new test for the Landwehr mountain 
troops, who were initially employed in 
Galicia, in the Carpathians and in Ser- 
bia, was to come with the opening of the 
front in the Alps after Italy’s entry into 
the war in 1915. 


Alpine equipment and 
clothing in the Great War 


Despite the regulations (particulary the 
dress regulations of 1911 which provi- 
ded for the use of knickerbockers, short 
rain cape, a field blouse with a pleat at 
the back to facilitate movement etc.), 
the requirements of military operations 
in the high Alps made a series of further 
regulations necessary. Another reason 
was that from the outbreak of the war in 
1914 other units were employed in the 
mountains. 

The ‘Instruction Leaflet — Mountain 
Warfare in the Winter’ published by the 
headquarters of k.u.k Army Group Rohr 
(General der Kavallerie Rohr comman- 
ded the troops on the border to Italy in 
1914/15), of 1915 in Section D contains 
a separate chapter on ‘Equipment and 
Clothing’. The contents were largely 
(indeed usually verbatim) integrated in 
the later draft of a general regulation on 
‘Alpine Equipment and Clothing’ by the 
k.u.k. War Ministry in 1917.1 It states: 
‘Clothing must be light, but offer good 
protection against the wind and the 
cold. Our field uniform is most suited 
for this purpose. — The pockets (as 
large as possible) and sleeves must be 
capable of being fastened. Cap must 
have neck protection (that is: no 
‘comfortable caps’ whose neck pro- 
tection was only suggested to save 
weight, and not the caps without neck 
protection originally stipulated for the 
k.k. Landwehr!); instead of the over- 
coat a wind jacket of rucksack or tent 
material.’ An exact description of the 
wind jacket only appeared in 1918 in 
the regulation Der Gebirgskrieg. 

It further states, ‘Before operations in 


All units assigned to operations in the mountains were fitted with the required mountain equi 
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during the war. The two photographs show mountain artillery gunners: gunner in summer marching 
dress (with repeating carbine) and NCO (with sabre) in winter dress with a snow coat and snow cap. 
(taken from ‘Dress Regulations for the Mountain Artillery - Provisional Dress Regulations’, 


Vienna 1916) 


the mountains every man must be 
provided with the following Alpine 
equipment: rucksack, snow goggles, 
strong penknife, canteen, shelter quar- 
ter, snow coat, repair and preservative 
tools for clothing and equipment, 
glacier ointment, a pair of crampons, a 
pair of snow-shoes, an avalanche rope.’ 
In addition, four-man patrols were to 
have two spades, a rope, ice axe, cooker 
etc., eight-man patrols a map case with 
maps, binoculars and a sketchbook. 


Skiing patrols had special equipment, of 
course. It is to be assumed that the 
leaflet integrated not only the direct 
experiences of the first winter of the war 
in the Carpathians and on the front in 
the Dolomites after Italy’s entry into the 
war, but also the general state of the art 
of well developed civilian mountaine- 
ering. The inclusion of ‘Alpine experts’ 
is explicitly mentioned in the pretace to 
Army Group Rohrs booklet. Other 
information in this booklet also largely 
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= \. 


iters) in winter 


marching dress. 


tallies with the state of mountaineering 
at the time, as far as we know it from 
contemporary Alpine literature. ° The 
instructions go on to say. 

‘Underwear: tvo sorts, a lighter one for 
marching, and a strong, thick one for 
longer breaks [and] for personnel in 
constructed positions... 

Socks: wear Roo pairs of thick woollen 
socks in tey cold weather, but the outer 
pair must be large enough to prevent 
the toes from being pressed together. 
Sew linen over the heels of the socks, 
then they will tear less easily. In even 
greater cold never wear linen but only 
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Dismounted NCO (with puttees) in 
marching dress. 


summer 


flannel or woollen foot cloths. 


Boots: Mountain boots should be made 
of strong, resistant calf leather with 
double sewn, strong soles provided 
with wing nails..... 

Trousers: Long trousers keep you much 
warmer than short ones, smooth trou- 
sers are better than long-haired or 


coarse ones. Pockets that can be 
fastened! 
Woollen stockings: Keep you very 


warm, when worn under the trousers. 
So that no snow can get into the shoes, 
the trousers must be fastened round the 
edge of the shoes with snow strips.’ 


a: 
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Dismounted NCO in summer marching dress 


(back view). 
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When the existing photographs are 
viewed, it can be seen that woollen 
stockings must usually have been worn 
instead of puttees on the outside of the 
knee breeches or knickerbockers (tight- 
ly fitting the calf). Apparently, privately 
purchased stockings or Schwendtlinge 
(calf-length stockings with bridles, but 
without foot sections, as usual among 
foresters, hunters and woodcutters) 
were frequently used. 

‘Puttees: are not very recommended for 
personnel occupying positions. If they 
are too tightly wrapped they prevent 
the circulation of the blood, which is 


bad for keeping the feet warm’. A 
significant drawback of puttees was that 
they could become a lethal hazard for 
their wearers if they opened in steep 
country (danger of tripping and falling). 

The instructions of 1915 also list some 
items of clothing that did not appear in 
the dress regulations and surveys to 
date, which allows the conclusion to be 
drawn that privately purchased addi- 
tional clothing was frequently used: 

‘Fur and paper waistcoats, Schwitzer: 
May not be worn during the march 
because they are too warm ...they can 
only be put on during a break or when 
in position. 

Head and neck protection: Loose, 
thick woollen caps that can be pulled 
over the neck offer excellent protection. 
Snow caps should not fit too tishtly as 
they otherwise press against the ears 
causing the latter to freeze... 

Mittens: Every man should carry two 
pairs or two pairs of woollen gloves... 
Canvas mittens with flannel inlays are 
much better than woollen mittens. 
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Snow coats: They are water-proof and 
prevent snow from freezing onto 
them... [They] should be kept as clean 
as possible, wash if possible, otherwise 
they do not fulfil their purpose [camou- 
flage in snowy country]. In 1915, 
100,000 snow coats for the k.k. Land- 
wehr were ordered from the firm of 
Warchalovski, Eissler & Co. GmbH in 
Brno alone.!?" 

‘Over-shoes: Of canvas, without soles, 
provided with belts, a buckle and wire 
inlays attached to the shoe sole by three 
hooks...’ These ‘over-shoes’ were evi- 
dently intended to fulfil the function of 
water-resistant gaiters, but only pro- 
tected the shoes up to about the ankle. 
Placing paper or hay between the shoe 
and the over-shoe was intended to 
increase protection against the cold. 
‘Rucksack: The rucksack (better too 
large than too small) has four inside, 
one outside and two flap compartments 
as well as two detachable chest com- 
partments. It is carried by means of two 
adjustable, broad straps...’ The over- 
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coat and the woollen blanket wrapped 
into the shelter quarter were to be 
buckled to the outside of the rucksack. 


In 1916 provisional dress regulations 
were published for the k.u.k.mountain 
artillery. The draft for a regulation on 
Alpine equipment and clothing, pub- 
lished by the k.u.k War Ministry in 
1917, largely took over verbatim the 
remarks of the instruction leaflet for 
mountain warfare in the winter of 
1915.1?! However, a systematic struc- 
ture and a clear presentation followed. A 
distinction was made between ‘normal 
equipment’ that was constantly to be 
carried and specialist equipment (for 
rocky terrain, glaciers and snowy re- 
gions, for marches of several days and 
for the winter in general). The equip- 
ment tables contained ‘usual’ require- 
ments. Deviations corresponding to the 
respective circumstances were allowed 
for special assignments. 

With some items alterations are laid 
down in the regulations of 1917. In the 
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Mountain artillery gunner in summer marching dress (front and back views). Although the mountain artillery did not rank among the k.k. Landwehr 
mountain troops, these two drawings give a good overview of the equipment a member of the mountain artillery had to carry. (taken from Dress 
Regulations for the Mountain Artillery — Provisional Dress Regulations, Vienna 1916) 
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case of mountain boots it is pointed out 
that a felt attachment would be suitable 
to ‘seal’ the top edge of the shoe (such 
as later became usual with the 
mountain boots of the mountain troops 
of the German Wehrmacht in the 
Second World War). Reference is also 
made to boots with a ‘strap fastening’, 
which are known today as ‘Bilgeri 
boots’. In the case of puttees it is stated 
that they were to be made of thick, 
elastic sheepswool material so that they 
snuggled against the calf, without being 
tied too tight (which would obstruct the 
circulation of the blood), did not slip 
and absorbed no water. 

The (folding down) neck protection of 
the field cap was designated the best 
snow cap. Indeed, the neck protection 
of this field cap, whose basic form had 
already been introduced in 1868, was 
cleverly designed in such a way that 


Austro-Hungarian patrol before eliminating an enemy outpost. Apart from one-piece snow overalls the troops frequently used snow shirts or snow coats. 
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when pulled down to protect the ears 
and the neck the dry side of the 
material was always turned towards the 
skin.!?? This system had proved itself so 
well that it was not only imitated in a 
large number of foreign armies (e.g. 
Germany, Finland, Switzerland, and, in 
principle, the shelm [budenovka] of the 
Red Army), but was also introduced to 
civilian life, e.g. as a hunting and skiing 
cap. In Austria this headgear remained 
typical of the Austrian soldier for more 
than a century.!” 

In the case of snow coats it was pointed 
out in 1917 that snow overalls would 
certainly be better. Here again the ne- 
cessity of keeping them clean is 
mentioned: ‘When washing use ultra- 
marine so that the white gets a bluish 
hue, as the usual yellow shade con- 
trasts too starkly with the snow.’ Other 
points in the draft of the regulation 
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concern skiing equipment and mis- 
cellaneous Alpine equipment such as 
ropes, ice axes etc. 

Finally, a detailed description of types of 
uniform and equipment for mountain 
warfare can be found in a regulation of 
1918.'*4 In it the already onerous scar- 
city of material is indirectly expressed 
when the manufacture of rucksack 
straps, for instance, is described as 
being of ‘doubly sewn cord strap of 44 
cm length’, an inferior-quality ersatz 
material. Following the alpenstock and 
snow-shoes, snow goggles, crampons 
and various other types of Alpine and 
orienteering equipment are precisely 
described. Skiing equipment and ava- 
lanche ropes (of red hemp) as well as 
the above-mentioned ‘snow over-shoes’ 
are documented. Some important items 
of uniform are described for the first 
time, such as over-mittens, wind jacket, 


wind trousers and snow coat and snow 
overalls. 

‘Over-mittens are sewn of water-proof, 
impregnated canvas (rucksack ma- 
terial) and so large that they can easily 
be pulled over a thick woollen glove or 
mitten. The shaft [cuff] should extend to 
three fingers from the elbow and so 
must be about 20 to 25 cm long 
(calculated from the base of the thumb). 
At the open end it has a buckle to secure 
the shaft around the forearm. Where the 
index of the right hand adjoins there is 
a slit that can be fastened with a press 
stud, through which the finger can be 
stretched out (e.g. for firing). Weight of 
a pair 0.10 kg.’ Such over-mittens are 
sometimes still used today, for example 
for hunting. At that time the over- 
mittens could only be worn over the 
woollen mittens or gloves in icy cold 
and stormy weather, ‘as otherwise the 
hands sweat too easily’. 


Snow camouflage clothing 


On winter patrols camouflage in snowy 
terrain acquired great significance. 
Apart from snow overalls, which can 
already be regarded as true camouflage 
dress, snow coats were also used, which 
could, if necessary, be manufactured in 
a makeshift fashion by the troops 
themselves out of linen sheets or the 
like. Perhaps for this very reason the 
regulation of 1918 lists unusually pre- 
cise manufacturing tips for these snow 
coats which enabled them to be tailored 
in connection with the sketch prin- 
ted.!*> The regulation does not omit to 
mention that the cap is also to be 
covered in white so as not to annul the 
effect of the snow coat. Interestingly, 
there is no mention in this respect of 
the steel helmet, which had already 
been introduced in the k.u.k army. 

The snow coat had the advantage that it 
could rapidly be put on or taken off 
during an operation. However, in windy 
conditions it tended to flap and impeded 
the soldiers freedom of movement 
somewhat. By contrast, snow overalls 
afforded more freedom of movement, 
particularly on steep slopes. 

The descriptions of the regulation of 
1918 go on to cover various items of 
Alpine equipment such as ice axe, spirit 
stove, thermos flask, folding lantern, 
climbing rope, climbing shoes ete. 


‘Normal equipment’ for the high Alps 
consisted of: 


1 shirt 

1 pair of underpants 

1 pair of woollen socks 

1 pair of foot cloths 
(or a second pair of socks) 

1 pair of calf-length stockings or puttees 

1 uniform set (trousers, blouse, cap) 

1 wind jacket 

1 pair of wind trousers (if possible) 

1 pair of mountain boots 

1 pair of insoles (or failing which, straw) 

1 ice axe (for 4 men) including ice axe 
strap 

1 pair of wristlets 

1 pair of mittens 

1 pair of snow goggles 

1 compass (for 8 men or for the patrol 
commander) 

1 special map, 1 altimeter and report 
book with pencil (for officers or 
NCOs/the patrol commander) 

1 penknife 

2 handkerchieves 

1 first aid packet, matches, watch 

1 lantern (with candle for 4 men or an 
electric lamp or lantern) 

1 rucksack with breast compartments 

1 blanket (sleeping bag) 

1 gas mask 


According to requirements, this equip- 
ment was supplemented for rocky ter- 
rain, glaciers and snowy regions or by 
equipment for long marches, e.g. shelter 
quarters, woollen vests ete. In winter 
skiing equipment, snow cap, one pair of 
over-shoes, avalanche rope, thermos 
flask (for two men), woollen or fur 
waistcoat and a second blanket were to 
be added.!°° 


General alterations to 
uniform during the war 


Of course, the k.k. Landwehr mountain 
troops were also subject to the general 
alterations to uniform during the war. 
The most decisive of them was probably 
the introduction of field-grey uniform in 
1915. The pike-grey uniform of a light 
shade had not proved itself because of 
the lack of camouflage it offered. Fol- 
lowing the German example, the 
Imperial decree of 16 August ordered 
that ‘the previous pike-grey colour of 
the field uniform has to be replaced by 
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field-grey (with a green undertone)’. 1 


The decree applied to the the k.u.k 
army, the k.k. Landwehr and the k.u. 
Honvéd.!*8 But this basically only 
changed the colour of uniforms, not 
their cut or design. For the Landwehr 
mountain troops this meant that their 
special items of uniform such as cap, 
blouse, knickerbockers and cape from 
now on had to be made in field-grey ver- 
sions. The metal buttons were given an 
olive-green shade instead of the green 
one, and the cockades of other ranks’ 
caps were similarly painted olive-green. 
The peaks of caps were usually no 
longer grey, but greenish, sometimes 
brownish. After the death of Emperor 
Franz Joseph I and Karl I’s accession to 
the throne in November 1916 it became 
necessary to change the Imperial mono- 
gram. For the k.k. Landwehr this was 
settled by a circular decree of 19 March 
1917.!°° In future, on both sides of the 
officers’ and officer candidates’ sword 
knots and on the field sash (including 
that for generals) the monogram ‘K’ was 
to be attached without a crown, instead 
of the initials ‘FJT. The initial ‘K was in 
future also to appear in the centre of the 
cap cockades (or in the case of the field 
caps of the Landwehr mountain troops, 
the cap emblems of officers’ caps). The 
monogram was also changed on the 
shoulder-pieces of officers of the Land- 
wehr mountain troops. At the same time 
it was ordered that ‘all uniforms with 
the monogram of His late Majesty the 
Emperor and King Franz Joseph I can 
be worn without time limit and new 
purchases of parade uniforms are to be 
avoided because they might be altered 
by the new dress regulations’. This 
shows that unnecessary purchases were 
to be avoided in view of the already 
clear shortages of raw materials. The 
reference to intended new dress regu- 
lations is interesting for there were 
already numerous project ideas which, 
however, could not be realized due to 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire following the end of the war in 
1918.13 

In 1917 it was also ordered that the 
officers’ leather belt was to be used up. 
It was replaced by a belt with a single- 
pronged buckle (universal belt). Thus, 
the special belts with grey box buckles 
of officers of the Landwehr mountain 
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Ranks of enlisted personnel in the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops, around 1910 


k.k. Landwehr Infantry k.k. Landesschützen Equivalent GB/US 
Infanterist Landesschütze Private 

Gefreiter Patrouilleführer Lance corporal 
Korporal Unterjäger Corporal 
Zugsführer Zugsführer Sergeant 
Feldwebel Oberjäger Staff sergeant 


Different functions were fulfilled by NCOs with special designations. These applied both 
to the k.k. Landesschützen and to the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiments Klagenfurt No. 
4 and Laibach No. 27 (and also to the other Landwehr infantry regiments).* As regards 
rank insignia Feldwebel/Oberjäger was matched by Rechnungsführer 1° Class, Regi- 
mentshornist, medical NCO and Waffenmeister 1°‘ Class, Zugsführer by Stabsfuhrer, 
Kurschmied, Bataillonshornist and Waffenmeister 2" Class. Korporal/Unterjager was 
the equivalent of Waffenmeister 3 Class, Gefreiter/Patrouillefuhrer corresponded 
Kompaniehornist. Kadett-Offiziersstellvertreter was replaced in 1908 by the rank of 
Fähnrich. 


* Provisorische Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr-Gebirgsregimenter (Vienna 1907), 12f. 


troops were abandoned or were to be 
used up. 

By using the same designs as other 
ranks, officers were better protected 
against enemy snipers; there was also 
the problem of the acute shortage of raw 
materials. As early as 1915 all the ele- 
ments of equipment were increasingly 
being manufactured from ersatz ma- 
terials.'”! Ammunition pouches of sheet 
metal or cloth with leather-reinforced 
edges, straps of hemp, linen or even 
impregnated paper twine were issued 
instead of the expensive leather ty- 
pes.!®” The replacement of the usual 
leather equipment by designs of sturdy 
cloth material (but this did not include 
paper twine!) was not even a step back- 
wards; particularly in the mountains, 


(Top row from left to right): cap cockade for other ranks ‘FJ1’ (before 1907), lacquered pike-grey (1907 to 1914), lacquered field-grey (1915 to 1916), 
lacquered field-grey ‘K’ (Emperor Karl - 1917 to 1918); (bottom row from left to right): embroidered cap emblem for officers ‘FJ1’ (1907 to 1916), 


‘K’ (1917 to 1918), for Fahnriche in yellow silk or tombac (1917 to 1918). (private collection) 
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cloth products often proved better than 
leather ones, which easily became 
brittle in icy weather. In the American 
and British armies straps, ammunition 
pouches and other items of personal 
equipment had been made of durable 
cotton webbing since the end of the 
nineteenth century (in Great Britain 
since 1908). This equipment could be 
adjusted much better to the individual 
wearer than stiff leather and was also 
simpler and cheaper to produce and 
needed less care. 13 

Towards the end of the war brownish 
uniforms were issued, apart from field- 
grey ones (it was planned to introduce 
earth-brown-coloured uniforms as the 
new uniform after the end of the war). 
The blouses also became simpler, 
usually with folding instead of stand-up 
collars, visible buttons (also on the 
breast pockets) and increasingly made 
of ersatz materials. !>* 


Conclusion 


The uniforms of Austrian mountain 
troops were characterized by the aspect 
of the greatest possible practicality. The 
development of uniforms and equip- 
ment stood in a close interrelationship 
with civilian mountaineering. During 
the war the introduction of field-grey 
uniforms in 1915 was an important step. 
However, the situation was marked by a 
chronic shortage of raw materials and 
delivery problems on the part of in- 
dustry. Simplification and standardi- 
zation of uniforms as well as the use of 
often inferior-quality ersatz materials or 
adapted civilian clothing were the ne- 
cessary consequences. The dramatically 
increased effectiveness of weapons de- 
manded new protective equipment, 
symbolized and epitomized by the steel 
helmet and the gas mask. The war in 
the mountains also demanded novel 
winter camouflage clothing such as 
snow coats and snow overalls, with 
which standards were set which are still 
valid today. One of the most interesting 
details of uniform is the Edelweiß 
badge, which has remained the symbol 
of mountain soldiers from its official 
introduction in 1907 until today. 
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Projected standard uniforms of the Uniform Commission of Army Supreme Command in 1916 
(from left to right): Unterjäger of the Landwehr mountain troops, Infanterist and infantry Gefreiter. 
From 1915 on earth-brown was to replace field-grey as the uniform colour. 
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Hat 


The hat was purely for parade wear and was only worn after 1907 by officers and Kadett-Offiziers- 
stellvertreter (Fahnriche after 1908) when they were not at the head of formation. 


he hat prescribed was made of 
black, stiffened sheepskin felt, 
that for officers of fine hair felt. It 
showed a moderately bulging dome to 
the top. The crown, tapering towards 
the top, had an oval base; on its under- 
side a circular brim was attached which 
was turned down at the front and back 
and upwards 3.5 to 4.5 em at the sides, 
bordered on the outside with black 
lacquered calfskin.| The other ranks’ 


h | Pe = 


hat was lined with black cotton material 
and the hat for officers usually with silk 
of different colours, depending on the 
manufacturer. The inside brim of the 
hat was provided with a sweatband 
which had an opening on each side for 
attaching the chinstrap (officers’ hats 
usually had extra loops sewn on to the 
brown sheepskin sweatband). Under- 
neath the hat, on each side at the 
transition to the crown, there were two 


brass roller buckles without prongs for 
attaching the chinstrap, which was itself 
made of black lacquered leather. At one 
end it had a strap with a row of ad- 
justment holes, at the other a brass 
single-pronged buckle. The chinstrap 
was to be attached in such a way that 
the roller of the buckle with the prong 
turned upwards was at the same level as 
the left ear lobe or was stored on the 
inside of the hat’s crown. 


Decoration of Oberst Karl Englert, commander of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. I, by Generalmajor Pokorny in Trient 1913. The officers not in 
the parade (on the right of the picture) are wearing parade dress with hat, whereas the officers and troops in formation are wearing the pike-grey 
uniform with cap and blouse prescribed for parade since 1907. 
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On the outside left of the crown, a black 
lacquered, brass ventilation grommet 
was inserted. A rearward slanting black 
cloth sheath for attaching the plumage 
was to be sewn on 6 mm above the 
beginning of the brim. The cord, with a 
round cross-section (0.5 em), was of 
grass-green silk for Fähnriche. The cord 
for officers was of golden web with black 
ribbing and was 0.7 cm thick. At each 
end there was a woven ball 2.2 cm in 
length spun of silk or gold thread and 
woven at the top in a net-like fashion. 
The cord was fastened to the beginning 
of the brim with a few stitches and held 
at the back by an adjustable slide. 

The emblem consisted of a hunting horn 
stamped of sheet tombac, in the centre 
of which the regimental number was 
soldered on for Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ments Nos. 4 and 27 and the Tyrolean 
eagle of silver-plated alpaca alloy for the 
Landesschiitzen regiments and the 
Mounted Tyrolean Landesschiitzen. In 
the case of officers’ hats the horn was to 
be gold-plated and the numeral or the 
eagle silver-plated. At the back of the 
horn there were two eyes which were 
pushed through openings in the crown 
when the emblem was placed over the 
cloth plumage sheath, and attached on 
the inside by a leather thong in such a 
way that the numeral or the eagle was at 
the same slanting angle as the sheath. 
However, it is known from many pre- 
served originals that soldered on brass 
splints were used instead of the eyes 
and the leather thong that easily 
loosened. 

The plumage was made of black grouse’s 
feathers bound around an iron wire in 
the shape of a cock’s tail. The wire was 
formed into a loop at the bottom. The 
plumage was inserted with this wire 
loop in the cloth sheath in such a way 
that the feathers hung down backwards 
in an arc. In ethological terms the 
grouse’s plumage symbolized, on the 
one hand, like the black grouse plumage 
on the field cap, vigilance and readiness 
to combat; on the other, it made the 
wearer seem taller than he was. Thus, 
the plumage accentuated a fundamental 
posture of menace useful in the turmoil 
of combat.? Additionally, the plumage 
swinging in motion developed an 
optically effective dynamism stressing 
the impressive masculine posture of the 


Hat 


Graphic of the hat for other ranks (Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911). 


warrior.» Moreover, the undulating 
plumage made it harder for an enemy 
attacking with an edged weapon to aim 
at the head. The grouse’s plumage, 
which had originally been introduced to 
k.k Jäger units in somewhat different 
form in 1840, was only a traditional 
parade item after 1868 and belonged on 
the hat with the service tunic as part of 
the parade uniform of the k.k. Land- 
wehr infantry. With the Royal Hunga- 
rian Constabulary (Gendarmerie) (and 
partly with the k.u.k. Field Gendarmerie 
detached from the latter until 1918) the 
Jäger hat with grouse’s plumage 
remained service headgear until 1945. 
According to the 1911 uniform regula- 
tions for the k.k. Landwehr, the hat was 
manufactured in six sizes. These corres- 
ponded to head sizes 54 to 59. Depen- 
ding on the size, it was 10.6 to 12.2 cm 
high. The plumage was to be 35 cm 
long, but Fähnriche and officers usually 
used considerably larger plumage. 


1 Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr 
(Vienna 1911), 4. Abschnitt, 41. 
? Otto König, Kultur und Verhaltensforschung 
(Munich 1970), 126. 
> Cf. Irenäus Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Die Biologie des menschlichen 
Verhaltens - Grundriß der Humanethologie 
(Weyarn 1997), 522ff. 


(Emblem mit Doppelabler.) 


Ja 
(Emblem mit Tiroler Adler.) 


Hat insignia for Landwehr infantry regiments 
(with regimental numbers) for the k.k. Landes- 
schützen regiments, the Mounted Tyrolean Lan- 
desschützen (with Tyrolean eagle) and for the 
Mounted Dalmatian Landesschützen, Landwehr 
cadet schools, Landwehr Uniform and Arms 
Depots (with double-headed eagle). (Dress 
Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 
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Hat for Other Ranks of the k.k. Landesschützen (worn until 1907) and the k.u.k. Tyrolean Kaiser- 
jäger - The other ranks’ hat is provided with a hunting horn of stamped tombac. The Tyrolean eagle 
of silver-plated alpaca can be seen in the opening of this emblem. Behind the emblem there is a felt 
socket into which the black grouse plume was inserted. In this form the hat was worn by other ranks 
of the k.k. Landesschützen as parade headgear until 1907. With the Kaiserjager regiments it was 
even prescribed until 1918. A similar hat, but with a modified interior, in which the plume could be 
stored, was used by the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen. 

The hat was made of stiff black wool felt; the hat cord consisted of grass-green dyed wool. This 
specimen was clearly purchased from an Innsbruck company (Franz Haller) as army hats had to be 
lined with black cotton according to regulations. (private collection) 


Hat for Officers of the k.k. Landesschützen or the k.u.k. Tyrolean Kaiserjager — The hat was worn 
as parade headdress by officers of the k.k. Landesschützen after 1870, but after 1907 only when 
not on duty with the troops. The fittings of the fine black hair felt hat are identical to those for 
officers of the k.u.k. Tyrolean Kaiserjager. 

As can be seen in this side view, the elegant crown of the brim is turned slightly downwards at the 
front and back but upwards on the sides. The label shows the k.u.k. court supplier Moritz Tiller 
(Budapest and Vienna) — one of the most famous uniform suppliers of the Danube Monarchy - to be 
the manufacturer. The hat cords for Fahnriche were of grass-green silk, those for officers of black 
ribbed spun gold thread. (private collection) 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Hat for Officers of the k.k. Landesschützen or 
the k.u.k. Tyrolean Kaiserjäger (variant) — The 
round hat cord of the item illustrated shows a 
non-regulation but frequently used broad black 
ribbing. The hat is lined with white silk. 

The roller buckle of the chinstrap was gilt for 
officers. The spring clip with which the plume 
was attached to its socket can be clearly seen. 
The hat emblem represents a gilt hunting horn 
with the (for the k.k. Landesschutzen and the 
k.u.k. Tyrolean Kaiserjager) silver-plated 
Tyrolean eagle in the opening. The hats of the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiments Nos. 4 and 27 
had the numbers of their regiments in Arabic 
numerals. (TKSM) 
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Hat 


Leutnant Anton Pillinger of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. | in parade uniform with hat. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Officers’ Cap 


The officers’ cap for the Landwehr mountain troops was largely the same as that of the common k.u.k 
army with the exception of a cloth sheath on the left for the plumage. 


he cap for officers was made of 
| black cloth and at the front had a 
moderately slanting 4.5 cm-wide 
peak of black leather bordered on the 
outside with black calf’s leather.! On the 
inside there was a sweatband, usually 
brown sheepskin. As a rule the lining 
was of silk, with the manufacturer's 
stamp on the top. Monograms of the 
wearers were frequently stamped on the 
inside. The chinstrap of black leather 
was 2.2 cm wide and fitted with a single- 
prong golden-plated buckle at the front. 
On each side it was held by a silver- 
plated button showing the number in 
Arabic numerals in the case of the two 
Landwehr (mountain) Regiments Nos. 4 
and 27 and in the case of the three 
Landessschützen regiments in Roman 
numerals. The lower outer edge of the 
cap was bordered by a golden, black 
inset, square 8 mm-wide cord. At the 
centre front of the cap a loop of black- 
golden cord was sewn on vertically. 
Instead of the button otherwise attached 
on officers’ caps of the common k.u.k. 
army for fastening the cap loop, the 
latter was held by a special emblem. 
The emblem consisted of a hat emblem 
reduced to a third of the usual size, i.e. 
a small hunting horn of (gold-plated) 
tombac in the centre of which there was 
the silver-plated regimental number (i.e. 
‘4’ or ‘27’ for the two Landwehr infantry 
regiments) or the similarly silver-plated 
Tyrolean eagle (for the three Landes- 
schiitzen regiments and the Mounted 
Tyrolean Landesschiitzen ). 
Officers often underlaid the horn em- 
blem with grass-green service colour. 
The cockade was sewn on above the 
loop. It had a 3 cm diameter, consisted 
of 2 mm-thick, shining, fastened gold 
bouillon wire with a circular, black 
velvet centre, on which — surrounded by 
a border decorated with small round 
metal discs — the monogram of His Ma- 
jesty was embroidered in matt golden 
thread. For Fähnriche the otherwise 
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Oberstleutnant Johann Balzar of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment (Bozen) No. Il in walking out uni- 
form with a black officers’ cap, 1914. 


Der Federjchmud beiteht aus schwarzen und weißen 
Spielhahnfedern, welche in Form eines Halbftoßes auf Draht 
befeftigt find. Der Draht ift am untern Ende zweimal abge- 
bogen und bildet eine elaftische Feder, mit welcher der Feder- 
Ihmud, die weißen Federn nach vorn gerichtet, in der Tud- 
Hülfe Der Kappe befeftigt werden fann. 


Der Federfchmud ift einjchließlich der Drahtfeder 16 ev 
Hoch und 7 cm breit. 


Bur Baradeadjuftierung ift der Yederjchmucd von 
Offizieren und Fähnrichen, wenn fie mit Kappe erjcheinen, 
dann von der Mannfchaft unbedingt zu tragen, bet allen 
anderen Gelegenheiten ift deffen Benübung in und außer 
Dienit geftattet. 


Um den Federichmucf auch an der jchwarzen Kappe 
für Offiziere und Fähnriche befeftigen zu finnen, ift an 
Diejer an der linfen Seite unter dem Sturmband eine ähn- 
liche Hülfe aus jchwarzem Stoff anzubringen wie bei der 


hechtgrauen Klappe. 


Officers’ Cap 


Description and graphic of the feather plume from the Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911. This plume was worn with officers’ caps 


and field caps. 


golden parts of the cords and the 
cockade were of yellow silk. 

As a special feature, the left side of the 
officers’ caps of the Landwehr mountain 
regiments had a black cloth sheath 
opening at an angle to the front for 
attaching the plumage. The external 
shape of officers’ caps varied consi- 
derably. Contrary to all regulations, 
many officers, who had to purchase 
their caps at their own expense, often 
indulged excessively in fashion-con- 
sciousness or individual taste in the 
case of the black caps. Although in the 
70s and 80s of the nineteenth century 
moderately high caps conically tapering 
to the top in the style of the infantry 
shako had been usual, around the turn 
of the century particularly high, often 
cylindrical shapes came into fashion, 
which gave way to caps of medium 
height somewhat later. During the First 


World War caps were designed strikingly 
low, sometimes with a slant to the front. 
The peaks were also different, ranging 
from almost straight, like the French 
kepi, to steeply angled, with the most 
varied transitional forms in-between. 
Use of the - officially not introduced - 
white or light-beige summer cap by 
individual officers of the Landwehr 
mountain troops is not concretely 
known, but quite imaginable. 


1 Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr 
(Vienna 1911), 4. Abschnitt, 119ff 


Cap emblem in the form of a reduced-size hat 
emblem for officers of the k.k. Landes- 
schützen, the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschüt- 
zen and the k.u.k. Tyrolean Kaiserjäger. The 
silver-plated Tyrolean eagle was backed with 
grass-green service cloth. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Black Cap for Officers of the k.k. Landes- 
schützen Regiment No. Ill - This officers’ cap 
of fine black cloth is provided with the regulation 
plume (black grouse) on the left-hand side. 

The gold embroidered cockade shows the ini- 
tials ‘F.J.l’ (Emperor Franz Joseph I). On both 
sides a small, silver-plated button with the 
embossed regimental number ‘Ill’ holds the 
chinstrap of black lacquered leather. The hat 
loop is held above the buckle of the chinstrap by 
a small gilt hunting horn with a Tyrolean eagle. 
A similar cap emblem was also worn by the 
officers of the k.u.k. Tyrolean Kaiserjäger, but it 
had no plume and its buttons had a smooth gilt 
surface. In shape and colour the cap buttons 
always followed the buttons prescribed for the 
uniform. The cap is lined with black cotton 
(without the manufacturer’s name). (private 
collection) 
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Black Cap for Officers of the k.k. Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment (Laibach) No. 27 - The low 
shape of the cap indicates its manufacture 
shortly before or during the First World War. The 
silver-plated regimental number ‘27’ on the cap 
emblem is backed with a green-painted plate of 
tombac which was applied instead of the usual 
base of grass-green service cloth. The k.k. 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 27 was em- 
ployed as a mountain regiment after 1 March 
1911. (private collection) 


Officers’ Cap 


This Fahnrich of the Landwehr Infantry Regiment 
(Laibach) Nr. 27 is wearing the regulation black 
cap with plume. For Fahnriche cap cords and 
cockades of imperial-yellow silk were prescribed 
instead of spun gold thread. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Cap 


After 1907 the field caps of the Landwehr mountain troops served both as field and as parade head- 
gear. The characteristic plumage (black grouse’s feathers) was attached to the left of the cap. 


he pike-grey cap for other ranks of 

cap cloth was lined on the sides 
with doubled rubberized canvas 

and bordered along the lower edge by a 
leather sweat band. On the front of the 
other ranks’ cap, close to the top, there 
were two small, round holes to accept 
the eyes of the cockade and between 
these — according to regulations — a 
ventilation aperture. To keep the shape 
of the cap a strip of lining canvas was 


sewn to the seams of the lining at the 
front and the back for reinforcement. At 
the front beneath the cockade there 
were two small uniform buttons, one 
above the other.! The folding neck flap 
of Austrian field caps, so practical as 
protection against the weather, which 
had already been introduced in 1868, 
was only simulated in the case of the 
caps of the k.k. Landwehr and so could 
not be used as originally intended, as 


with the comfortable caps of the 
common k.u.k. army. The fact that this 
feature that was so useful in the field — 
and above all in the high mountains — 
was omitted in the k.k. Landwehr 
including the mountain troops was not 
expedient. Different hints in the files 
mention ‘reducing weight’, but eco- 
nomic reasons may also have been res- 
ponsible for this omission. From 1915 
onwards the caps were manufactured of 


A group of members of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops in pike-grey uniforms. They are wearing pike-grey caps with plumes attached to the sides. 
The ‘false’ neck protection flap of the caps is clearly visible. 
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field-grev material, and the neck pro- 
tection was often designed like on the 
caps of the common k.u.k. army so it 
could used as originally intended. Very 
varied material qualities occur, as the 
scarcity of raw materials, which became 
more severe as the war went on, made 
itself felt. Instead of leather peaks, from 
1916 onwards more and more were 
made of cardboard, covered with field- 
grey cloth, and later field caps were 
sometimes made completely of field 
grey felt.” In 1918, even peaks of im- 
pregnated paper were introduced. 

The peak of the caps standardized for 
the k.k. Landwehr in 1911 was, like the 
trial model of the k.k. Landwehr In- 
fantry Regiment Klagenfurt No. 4 of 
1906, coloured matt grey on the out- 
side, as was the metal cockade of other 
ranks’ caps. The cap cockade itself was 
pressed of sheet aluminium and showed 
the Imperial monogram on the curved 
front panel. The back panel was made of 
tin-plated sheet iron and had two round 
eyelets which were pushed through the 
two small holes in the front panel of the 
cap. The cockade could then be fixed on 
the inside of the cap by means of a 
leather strap. Cap cockades manu- 
factured during the war were sometimes 
made completely of thin, after Sep- 
tember 1915, grey-green lacquered 
sheet iron and had simple prongs for 
fastening instead of eyelets. 

Instead of the yarn loops sewn onto the 
left of other field caps of the k.k. 
Landwehr for attaching the field in- 
signia, the caps of the Landwehr moun- 
tain troops had a sheath of cap cloth 
slanting to the front for fastening the 
plumage and possibly also the field 
sign. 

Instead of the cockade, officers and 
Fähnriche of the Landwehr mountain 
troops wore a 4.5 cm-hish, 3 cm-wide 
emblem consisting of the Imperial 
monogram with crown on their pike- 
grey caps. The emblem was embroi- 
dered on a base of grass-green branch 
cloth, for officers in matt gold, for 
officer candidates in vellow silk. The 
outer edge of the peak was bordered 
with grey leather. 

Plumage consisted of black and white 
black grouse’s feathers attached to a 
wire clip in the shape of a half sheaf. 
The wire was bent three times at the 
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Cap 


Front and side views of the field cap for other ranks, as it was generally prescribed for the k.k. 
Landwehr (above) and specifically for the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops (below). Clearly visible are 
the thread loops for attaching the field sign and the cloth socket for the plume. (Dress Regulations 


for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 


bottom so that it formed an elastic 
spring holding the plumage in the 
sheath of the cap. It was attached in 
such a way that it faced forward at an 
angle. The plumage was to be worn by 
officers and Fdhnriche with parade 
uniform when they wore caps as well as 
by all other ranks. Its use was 
authorized on all other occasions both 
on and off duty. The black grouse 
(Tetrao tetrix) is the species of grouse 
typical of the semi-open terrain on the 
edges of woods with a most spectacular 
courtship ritual — well known to in- 
habitants of the Alps. Cocks perform 
this ritual with tail feathers (curved 
feathers) fanned out. It is not by 
accident that the curved black grouse 
feather is considered a sign of rowdiness 
and readiness for combat in the Alps. In 
ethological terms, the ‘feather of grit’ 
placed by the young man on his hat 
facing the back indicated peaceful 
intentions, but facing the front his 
desire for a showdown. It was probably 
intentional symbolism that made the 
black grouse feather, above all in the 


position facing the front, into the special 
insignia of mountain troops. In addition 
to the Edelweiss no less symbolic in the 
Alps, a common, clearly visible (on 
headgear) insignia was created for 
mountain troops. Today this would be 
termed ‘corporate design’, at any rate at 
the time Edelweiss and grouse plumage 
constituted an identity-forming group 
insignia° of a special kind. 


1 Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr 


(Vienna 1911), 4. Abschnitt, 46f. 
? Hermann Hinterstoisser, Die Adjustierung des k.u.k. 
Heeres 1915-1918: Die feldgraue Uniform 
(Vienna 2004), 10ff. 
Adjustierungsvorschrift (as note 1), Il. Part, 62 
Otto König, Kultur und Verhaltensforschung 
(Munich 1970), 128 
Cf. Irenäus Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Die Biologie des menschlichen 
Verhaltens - Grundriß, der Humanethologie 
(Weyarn 1997), 446ff. 
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Other Ranks’ Pike-Grey Cap — The cap illus- 
trated is exactly in keeping with uniform regu- 
lations. The neck protection flap is only simu- 
lated and not designed to be pulled down. The 
leather peak, the two small buttons and the cap 
cockade 'FJl' (Franz Joseph |) are lacquered 
grey. On the inside there is a stamp from the 
Landwehr Uniform Depot of 1908 (L.W.M.D. 
L908). This item is a sample so it is provided 
with a sealed sample card. (HGM) 
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Cap 


The two recipients of the Bravery Medal in Gold, Oberjäger Thür and Zugsführer Kapeller of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. | are wearing the 
corresponding field caps with the pike-grey uniform, but with cockades of silk instead of the regulation metal. They received the Bravery Medal for the 
fighting on the Ortigara in 1917. (Hans Bertle, oil on canvas, TKSM) 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Pike-Grey Cap for Other Ranks (Variant with 
Cloth Peak) — Contrary to the uniform regu- 
lations of the k.k. Landwehr, the peak of the cap 
illustrated is not made of grey lacquered leather, 
but of pike-grey cloth. Otherwise the design of 
the cap is completely in keeping with the model 
introduced for the k.k. Landwehr in 1907. The 
olive-green lacquered ‘K’ (Emperor Karl) was 
only worn after 1917. Inside the cap there are 
numerous inspection stamps (e.g. L.W.M.D. 
1914 = Landwehr Uniform Depot 1914). The 
originally black sweatband was later removed. 
(TKSM) 
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Portrait of a Kaiserschütze. (Alfons Walde, oil on cardboard, TKSM) 
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I. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Member of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops 
with a pike-grey cap with plume to which a co- 
loured manoeuvre band has been attached. 


Pike-Grey Cap for Other Ranks of the k.k. 
Landwehr Mountain Troops (variant) — The cap 
inspected by the Landwehr Uniform Depot in 
1915, according to the stamp, has a functional 
neck protection flap which could be pulled down 
over the ears and the back of the head and 
buttoned in front of the mouth in inclement 
weather. On this cap both the sides and also 
the crown are lined on the inside with canvas. 
The socket for the plume was sewn to the outer 
left side of the neck protection flap. (HGM) 
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Cap 


grey officers’ cap. 


Cap for Officers of the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiment (Klagenfurt) No. 4 - Officers’ caps were 
made of finer material, e.g. of worsted yarn, like here. Officers’ caps had a peak bordered on the 
outside with thin leather. Instead of the cap cockade, officers of the Landwehr mountain troops wore 
an embroidered emblem showing the Emperor’s monogram surmounted by a crown after 1907. 

The buttons on officers’ caps showed the respective regimental number, unlike those of other ranks, 
which were smooth. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Field-Grey Other Ranks’ Cap - This other ranks’ 
cap of reprocessed wool shows a cloth sheath 
attached to the crown covered by the folded-up 
neck protection flap. The field-grey caps pro- 
duced after September 1915 usually had a fully 
functional neck protection flap. With the two 
small zinc buttons the neck protection flap could 
be buttoned tightly or loosely (with the small 
smooth buttons) in front of the face as protec- 
tion against the cold. (private collection) 


Cap 


Archives HH 


Landesschütze in field-grey uniform. The plume was stuck into the cloth pocket under the neck pro- 
g tection flap. (photograph damaged) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


This member of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops has the plume attached to the outside of the 
neck protection flap. 
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Cap 


Field-Grey Other Ranks’ Cap - This cap shows 
the characteristic design of other ranks’ caps 
produced during the First World War. After Sep- 
tember 1915 the stamped metal cap cockades 
were painted greenish field grey. Noteworthy is 
the lateral slit in the neck protection flap into 
which the plume could be inserted. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Field-Grey Other Ranks’ Cap - To distinguish 
membership of individual units after the intro- 
duction of the standard uniform, a ‘provisional 
unit badge’ was attached to the left-hand side of 
the cap. It was printed on the cap in colour or 
consisted of sewn on wax paper. Officers, 
officer candidates, one-year volunteers and long- 
service NCOs could sew, embroider or weave on 
the badge of cloth. According to regulations, the 
unit badge for the Landesschützen/Kaiser- 
schützen had to show the regimental number in 
Roman numerals. On the cap illustrated there 
are the letters ‘K S I’ (k.k. Kaiserschützen Regi- 
ment No. I). The insignia was not attached until 
1917, like the 'K’ on the cap cockade. A decree 
of 29 December 1917 abolished unit designa- 
tions on other ranks’ caps. A white piece of 
cloth on the back of the cap was intended to 
make the man in front more visible in the dark. 
On this cap the piece of cloth could even be 
removed. (private collection) 
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Cap 


Inspection of deployed troops by the heir to the 
throne, Archduke Karl, on the Tonale, 1915. The 
soldier on the left of the picture is wearing a 
clearly visible white piece of cloth on the back 
of his cap. 
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Landesschütze in walking out uniform. A metal 
Edelweiss has been attached to the left of the 
cap. 


Field-Grey Other Ranks’ Cap - The cloth sheath 
sewn to the outside is covered with grass-green 
service cloth. On it there is a metal Edelweiss 
like the one prescribed for the collar. During the 
march to the front in 1914 all members of the 
k.u.k. XIV Corps were awarded the Edelweiss as 
a ‘field sign’ by the commander, Archduke 
Joseph. (This corps was designated Edelweiss 
Corps as of January 1917.) It consisted only of 
the Edelweiss blossom (without stem). However, 
later the collar Edelweiss of the k.k. Landwehr 
mountain troops was frequently attached. Al- 
though this specimen is an other ranks’ cap, 
numbered buttons were affixed (otherwise 
reserved for officers) — evidently an idiosyncrasy 
of the wearer. On the right of the cap there is a 
cap badge of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment 
Bozen No. II made of wartime alloy. (private 
collection) 
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Leutnant Otto Jacobi is wearing the Edelweiss badge issued in 1914 on his cap. (Hans Bertle, gouache on paper, 1916, TKSM) 
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Patrouilleführer ( Gefreiter) of the k.k. Landwehr 
mountain troops with a felt cap. 


Felt Cap for Other Ranks - To save materials 
and simplify production caps were made entirely 
of felt from 1916 on. On the other hand, the 
specimen illustrated has a peak of black leather 
which is just as little in keeping with regulations 
as the two numbered buttons, which were really 
reserved for officers. (private collection) 
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The Patrouilleführer (Gefreiter) of the k.k. 
Landwehr mountain troops is wearing a peak- 
less field cap with attached plume, such as 
could be worn by units in the rear. 


Peakless Field-Grey Cap for Other Ranks - A 
decree of 24 April 1917 directed that caps 
without peaks were to be issued ‘for rear forma- 
tions for the time being’. Officers and officer 
candidates were not authorized to wear peak- 
less caps. In the cap illustrated there is a 
stamp from the Landwehr Uniform Depot of 
1917 and of the replacement battalion of the 
k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. Il. The left of 
the cap shows the 4.6 cm-high cap badge for 
machine gunners introduced in 1915. Under the 
neck protection flap there is the cloth sheath for 
attaching the plume. (private collection) 
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The Capuchin priest Anton Pohler, field chaplain in the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. Ill, is wearing the field-grey felt cap for 
officers. (Hans Bertle, 1916, oil on canvas, TKSM) 
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Field-Grey Officers’ Cap - This cap made of 
worsted yarn bears the embroidered cap em- 
blem ‘K’ (Emperor Karl) introduced for officers in 
1917 and has a peak made of cap material. The 
numbered buttons are greenish field-grey. The 
socket for the plume is sewn on almost hori- 
zontally; the neck protection flap is only simu- 
lated. (private collection) 


Cap 


Hauptmann Swoboda of the k.k. Landesschüt- 
zen Regiment No. I, 1916. He is wearing a num- 


ber of army badges on his cap. 
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Field-Grey Officers’ Cap (Property of Emperor Karl) — This cap made of 
field-grey worsted yarn with a grey leather peak is in keeping with the 
model prescribed for officers of the k.k. Landwehr. It was evidently 
adapted in remarkably simple manner for Emperor Karl (the colonel- 
in-chief of the three Kaiserschutzen regiments). To the side of the silver- 
embroidered Edelweiss there is an about 1.5 cm-long slit for attaching the 
plume. The two field sign loops of gold thread were not prescribed for 
officers of the Landwehr mountain troops. Instead of the cap cockade, 
the gold-embroidered emblem for officers of the k.k. Landwehr mountain 
troops was attached to the front above two field-grey numbered buttons. 
In the white silk lining there is the initial ‘K’ surmounted by the Imperial 
crown. This cap is in the collection of the Tyrolean Kaiserschützen Mu- 
seum in Innsbruck. (TKSM) 
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Emperor Karl as — of the three k.k. 
Kaiserschützen regiments. 
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On 16 January 1917 Emperor Karl ordered the three Landesschützen regiments to be renamed Kaiserschützen. 
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As the colonel-in-chief of the Kaiserschützen Emperor Karl sometimes wore their uniform when inspecting the troops. 


g. 


The regimental commander Oberst Florio (k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. I) reports to the Emperor, 1918. 
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Offiziersstellvertreter with a woollen cap loading 
a compressed-air trench mortar. 


Field-Grey Woollen Winter Cap — Winter opera- 
tions in the high mountains made special pro- 
tection against the cold necessary. Different 
designs of woollen caps were issued to the 
troops that had neck protection flaps that could 
be pulled down. Cap cockades or the small 
buttons prescribed for field caps were frequently 
worn on these caps. (private collection) 
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Members of a high Alpine company in a cave in the Marmolata glacier. Some of the soldiers are equipped with woollen caps. 
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This Zugsführer is wearing a field-grey cap with 


A one-year volunteer Zugsführer with a privately This Oberleutnant is wearing a field-grey felt cap 
a cloth peak. 


purchased summer cap of light material. with the embroidered monogram ‘FJI’. 
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A one-year volunteer Kadettaspirant-Oberjäger 
with the cap emblem of an officer or Fähnrich. 


The Leutnant is wearing a field-grey felt cap with Hauptma 


nn with a gold cockade on his cap in- 
a sewn on embroidered strip of cloth. stead of the embroidered emblem for officers. 
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Oberleutnant with a retroactively sewn on, al- This Leutnant is wearing a ca 
most horizontal socket. 


w a 


p with an almost Leutnant with an over-sized socket on his cap. 
vertical, sewn on cloth socket. The plume had to be held by a safety-pin. 
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This Fähnrich is wearing an emblem in the shape Oberleutnant with a particularly low officers’ The small hunting horn with the Tyrolean eagle 
of the Imperial monogram of metal. cap with a cloth peak. was attached between the two buttons. 
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Steel Helmet 


Before the war too little attention had been paid to the question of head protection for the soldier in 
action. The employment of modern weapons systems led to the development of steel helmets, which 
soon became the symbol of the man at the front, quite beyond their protective effect. 


ield caps of cloth naturally offered 
no protection against injuries from 
weapons blows, shrapnel, shell 
splinters or even projectiles from infan- 
try weapons. Against the falling rocks, 
almost inevitable when climbing, caps 
did not even help as much as the thick 
felt hats already usual in mountai- 
neering at the time. Gloves or scarves 
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inserted in makeshift fashion between 
the head and the bottom of the cap were 
not a suitable remedy. But the problem 
was not a new one — not even since the 
emergence of climbing as a sport. 
Emperor Maximilian I. had already 


ordered his chamois hunters in Tyrol 
always to wear an iron ‘head bonnet’ 
when hunting in 


rocky terrain to 


protect themselves from falling rocks.! 
As such, all the belligerent nations of 
the time had the same problem. The 
situation became dramatic with the 
transition from a war of movement to 
static warfare. The fastest to react were 
France, by introducing the famous 
‘Adrian steel helmet”, and Italy, which 
was at least able to equip its assault 


earing the German model steel helmet on an exercise in Levico. 


Steel Helmet 
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Unterjager Heinrich Micheli from Kaltern, a member of the assault battalion of 11'!" Army. Already during the war the steel helmet had 
become the symbol of the frontline soldier. (Thomas Riss, oil on cardboard, TKSM) 
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A company on the march from Tonale to Malé, 1918. Some of the steel helmets carried on the rucksacks have cloth covers. 


troops with the medieval-looking ‘Fa- 
rina’ helmet models.” The soundest and 
most effective solution to the problem 
was found in Germany, where the steel 
helmet model introduced in 1916 was 
not only functionally optimized, but was 
also to acquire high symbolic signi- 
ficance.! 

In Austria-Hungary, too, shortly after 
the outbreak of the war serious thoughts 
were given to finding suitable head 
protection. An initiative already oc- 
curred in 1914, interestingly enough 
from a private company: the iron works 
in Neudek/Bohemia submitted to the 
k.u.k. War Ministry the suggestion to 
manufacture a helmet of 7 mm-thick 
sheet steel. The development was co- 
ordinated by the Technical Military 
Committee of the k.u.k. War Ministry in 
Vienna. Subsequently, there was a series 
of proposals on the part of domestic 
industry and also intensive trials with 
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captured, above all Italian helmets, 
which were sometimes painted by the 
troops themselves with Austrian field- 
grey or brownish gun paint. However, 
this was not really effective due to the 
danger of confusion at the front. More- 
over, the thin French steel helmets and 
the Italian ones derived from these soon 
proved to be inadequate. 

Upon Italy’s entry into the war in 1915, 
the front in the mountains also pro- 
duced the necessity to protect patrols in 
rocky terrain from falling rocks. Ini- 
tially, troops made do with fire brigade 
helmets of sheet steel or leather com- 
mandeered in the area of the front, 
which may indeed have offered a 
certain protection against small falling 
stones’, but were totally inadequate 
against shell splinters and projectiles. 
Moreover, some units continued to use 
steel helmets captured from the Italians, 
which led to many accidental deaths 


and was quickly stopped. But captured 
Italian helmets, painted earth-brown, 
were used in large quantities for training 
in the rear echelon. Landesschiitzen 
undergoing assault training in Wels were 
equipped with Italian steel helmets, of 
which evidence can be found in the 
collection of the Kaiserschiitzenmuseum 
in Innsbruck. 

It was only in 1916 that the Austrian 
steel industry submitted improved trial 
models of steel helmets, which were 
again initially unsuitable. So, in July 
1916, attempts were made to remedy 
the increasing shortage and to employ 
adapted dragoon helmets, particularly 
on the Isonzo front. The crest and 
other decorations were removed from 
dragoon helmets and the helmet was 
given a steel bonnet covering the front 
and top. Up to 2,000 specimens of these 
steel bonnets for the dragoon helmet 
must have been delivered to units.’ 


Steel Helmet 


Assault patrol of the Kaiserschützen with German model steel helmets on the Ortigara on 17 June 1917. The assault patrols were the first units to be 


equipped with the new helmet. 


Ultimately, these trials did not prove 
satisfactory either. 

In parallel, the development of a steel 
helmet was continued. Both the ac- 
quisition of the necessary special sheet 
steel and the complicated mode of pro- 
duction placed almost insurmountable 
demands on the domestic steel industry. 
The model developed by the Krupp 
Works in Berndorf was finally deemed 
the most suitable. This ‘Berndorf hel- 
met’, which was produced from the end 
of 1916, introduced and issued to troops 
in 1917, existed in at least two variants, 
one with a lining of felt and leather and 
another with a lining of artificial leather 
mounted on a surrounding steel ring. 
The ‘Data Sheet on Steel Helmets of 
Domestic Design (Product of the Bern- 
dorf Metal Works Arthur Krupp AG)’, 
issued by Dept. 13 of the k.u.k. Var 
Ministry for the recently introduced 
steel helmet, stated that the steel hel- 


met was now to be worn ‘in combat 
instead of the normal headgear intended 
for marching dress’. For ventilation this 
model had a round ventilation cap at 
the top which was to be closed in 
stormy weather simply by wrapping it in 
string. In cold weather a handkerchief 
was to be placed in the helmet or the 
helmet worn over the snow or field cap. 
The chinstrap was made of webbing or 
bands sewn together lengthwise and had 
a clamp-type buckle. Since 15,000 M 16 
steel helmets had been delivered by the 
German Empire by the end of 1916 to 
meet the most acute demands of the 
Isonzo Army, two different models of 
steel helmet were soon in use in the 
k.u.k army. The Austrian and Hungarian 
firms eligible were already receiving 
machines from Germany so as to be 
able to produce the German helmet 
model domestically. Each of the bottom 
side edges of the German M 16 helmet 


had an attachment for the leather 
chinstrap of the Pickelhaube worn in 
Germany. As the Pickelhaube was not 
used by the k.u.k army, the helmets of 
German origin had to be provided with 
a separate chinstrap with an attachment 
device pressed of sheet steel. To avoid 
this problem, the steel helmets of 
German design manufactured in Austria 
were given a different chinstrap attach- 
ment, which was fastened to each side 
of the upper sides of the peak with a 
bolt. Moreover, the Austrian M 17 
helmet (of German design) was not 
painted in the greenish-grey colour of 
German helmets, but in a matt earth- 
brown like the Berndorf helmet. For 
both models there was a small quantity 
of attachable additional forehead plates 
(Stirnschild) of 800 to 900 $ weight. 

For the Berndorf model helmet and for 
the M 17 steel helmet (of German 
design) a cloth cover was introduced 
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Assault troops studying a map, Fleimstal in August 1917. The steel helmet and the hand grenade 
bags slung round the neck were items of equipment typical of assault troops. 


which was intended to improve adap- 
tation to the terrain (the avoidance of 
dazzle). This cover was made of field- 
grey cloth and in the case of the M 17 
steel helmet had a leather reinforce- 
ment sewn to each of the sides around 
the exit holes of the ventilation bolts. 
Covers were intended for about 10 % of 
helmets and were to be primarily issued 
to patrols, sentries, observers and as- 
sault troops. 

As has already been mentioned, the 
M 17 steel helmet of German design was 
manufactured in Austria and Hungary, 
and there were variants with different 
chinstrap attachments. Apart from the 
standard model (bolt for the attachment 
of the chinstrap on the side underneath 
the beginning of the peak), Hungarian 
units in the Isonzo army, in particular, 
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were issued helmets with smaller at- 
tachment bolts for the chinstrap above 
the beginning of the peak. The German 
M 18 helmet had practically the same 
form, but no externally visible attach- 
ment bolts for the (now two-piece) 
chinstrap, which in this model was 
attached to a steel ring in the lining.’ 
Such helmets were not delivered to 
units of the k.u.k army. The chinstrap 
made of linen (usually with a leather re- 
inforcement at the ends), of which there 
was a variant with a clamp buckle and 
one with a pronged buckle, was charac- 
teristic of Austro-Hungarian helmets in 
the First World War. It was only later 
reworked specimens that had leather 
chinstraps (e.g. for the Austrian army of 
the First Republic or the Hungarian 
Honvéd army of the inter-war years). 


For the steel helmet ‘of German design’ 
there was also a separate data sheet, 
published by Dept. 13 of the k.u.k War 
Ministry. Here it was stated that in the 
field the helmet, which was delivered in 
four sizes, was to be worn in place of the 
normal headgear prescribed for mar- 
ching uniform. To prevent irritating 
noises in stormy weather the lateral 
ventilation bolts of the helmet were to 
be stuffed with paper, clay etc. Away 
from the front, the helmet was to be 
buckled to the outside of the field pack 
on the march or stored in the rucksack. 
It was also intended ‘later to introduce a 
loop with a carbine hook’ with which 
the helmet could be carried hitched to 
the belt behind the bayonet prior to 
going into action. 

However, the steel helmet was not ex- 
clusively used by assault troops’, indeed 
within a short time it became the very 
symbol of the front-line soldier. The 
colour of Austrian helmets was earth- 
brown (‘field-brown’). Sometimes a 
white spot was painted on the back to 
make the man in front in column line 
more visible. 
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Steel Helmet 


M 1915 Adrian Steel Helmet - To protect the head from shell splinters and stones, France was the 
first belligerent power to produce steel helmets, which were also delivered to Italy. Captured Italian 
helmets were then used by Austro-Hungarian troops for training purposes in rear areas, as is shown 
by this specimen from the Tyrolean Kaiserschützen Museum in Innsbruck. The original horizon-blue 
colour or the grey-green Italian colour were painted over in earth-brown. The leather liner was re- 
placed by one made of cloth; the leather chinstrap was replaced by one of linen. (TKSM) 


ER 


The replacement battalion of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. | was stationed in Wels. The two photographs show recruits training on an assault 
course. The soldiers are wearing captured Italian helmets. 
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Berndorf System Steel Helmet (Austrian 
Design) — Of the Austrian steel works only the 
Krupp Works in Berndorf managed to present a 
useful design of steel helmet in 1916. At the 
end of 1916 ‘Berndorf helmets’ were produced 
which varied slightly in construction, particularly 
of the liner. Common to all of them is the venti- 
lation aperture on the top of the helmet, 
covered by a flat, riveted disc, and the earth- 
brown paint scheme. The liner of the helmet 
illustrated consisted of three two-lobed cushions 
of ersatz leather fastened to a sheet metal ring. 
On the inside of each lobe there is a linen 
pocket which can take a small cushion of horse- 
hair. A webbing strap with a clamp buckle 
served as a chinstrap. (private collection) 
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Steel Helmet 
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Awards ceremony for Kaiserschützen on Zugna Torta, 1918. The soldier being decorated by an officer is wearing a Berndorf system steel helmet. 
A white square can be seen on the back of the officer’s M 16 German steel helmet. 
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steel helmet. 
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Kaiserschützen officer and NCO in a cavern. Both are wearing steel helmets. To prevent reflection 
in bright light covers of coarse linen were used. 


M 1917 Austro-Hungarian Steel Helmet — The ‘German-style’ steel helmets manufactured by fac- 
tories in Austria-Hungary had an earth-brown paint scheme and a chinstrap of naturally coloured 
linen. These chinstraps are fastened to a metal clamp riveted to the sides. By contrast the helmets 
delivered by Germany had a button riveted to the bottom edge of the helmet to which the leather 
chinstrap of German Pickelhauben could be hooked. (private collection) 
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Steel Helmet 


Members of the assault battalion of 11?" Army on the Ortigara, 1917 (Hans Bertle, oil on canvas). 
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Tunic 


Like the hat, the tunic was worn exclusively by officers and Fähnriche for parade and walking out dress 
and had, as a peculiarity for officers of the Landwehr mountain troops, shoulder-pieces unusual in the 


Austrian army. 


he tunic for officers and Fähn- 

| riche was made of pike-grey cloth, 
sometimes of fine worsted. Each 

of the two front panels had a row of 
eight, equally spaced silver-plated but- 
tons with the respective regimental 
number (in Roman numerals for the 
Landesschiitzen Regiments I, II and HI; 
in Arabic numerals for the k.k. Land- 
wehr Infantry Regiments Nos. 4 and 27). 


When the tunic was fastened the two 
top buttons were to be 10.5 cm apart, 
and the two bottom ones 9 cm. De- 
pending on the size of the wearer, 
uniform tailors chose certain variations 
to preserve pleasing proportions. The 
edges of the tunic along the front pa- 
nels, the skirts and the pocket flaps 
were edged with grass-green cloth. In 
each of the rear skirt folds a pocket was 


The shoulder-boards were attached to both shoulders by two loops of silver braid. Picture taken from 
the Provisional Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops (Vienna 1907). 
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cut in vertical direction down from the 
waist buttons and covered with double 
scalloped flaps provided with two 
buttons. The stand-up collar of grass- 
green cloth could be fastened at the 
front by one or two hooks. The appro- 
priate rank pips were on the collar tabs 
and behind them the Edelweiss badge, 
embroidered for officers in silver thread. 
The tunic included (except for Fähn- 
riche) shoulder-pieces of green cloth 
which were slanted on the corners of 
the collar and provided with an inlay of 
stiff material (actually, they should be 
termed ‘shoulder-boards’). On the upper 
side, which was covered with a pat- 
terned silver braid, there was His 
Majesty’s monogram in gold, its shadow 
edges in green silk, and above it the 
Imperial crown embroidered in gold and 
red silk. On the upper end there was a 
large silver-plated uniform button, at the 
lower end a leather band underlaid with 
green cloth which was fastened to the 
underside of the shoulder-piece by two 
press-studs. On each shoulder of the 
tunic there were, 7 cm apart, two 2.5 
cm-long loops of patterned 1.3 cm-wide 
silver braid. The outer loop was 1 cm 
away from the beginning of the sleeve 
seam. The leather band of the shoulder- 
piece was pulled through the two loops 
and then fastened with press-studs. The 
shoulder-pieces for company-grade offi- 
cers were 4 cm wide, those for field- 
grade officers 5.4 cm wide, the silver 
braid correspondingly 3.6 cm or 4.8 cm 
wide. The height of the Imperial mono- 
gram was 5.5 cm for company-grade 
officers, 9 cm for field-grade officers. Off 
duty the tunic could be worn both with 
and without shoulder-pieces. The tunic 
for Fähnriche lacked both shoulder- 
pieces and loops.! 


1 Provisorische Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. 
Landwehr-Gebirgstruppen (Vienna 1907), II. Part, 
29 f. and plate 8. 


Tunic 


Graphic of the shoulder-pieces for company- 
grade (left) and for field-grade officers (right); 
the drawing is taken from the Dress Regulations 
for the k.k. Landwehr (Vienna 1911). 


Front and Back Views of the Shoulder-Pieces 
for the Company-Grade Officers’ (Leutnant, 
Oberleutnant, Hauptmann) Tunic — On parade 


(if not at the head of formation) officers had to Hauptmann Robert Ritter von Höffern zu Saalfeld of the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiment (Klagen- 
wear shoulder-pieces. Off duty this was optional. furt) No. 4, 1909. The personal adjutant of the commander in chief of the Landwehr and the Army 
(private collection) Inspector Archduke Friedrich has a loop of braid sewn to the left shoulder of his tunic, over which 


the field sash for adjutants was worn. 
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Oberjäger of the Landesschützen in the pike- 
grey, single-breasted tunic that was only worn 
until 1907. 


Single-Breasted Tunic for a Major of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. Il (worn before 1907) — 
As of 1894 officers of the k.k. Landesschützen wore the single-breasted, six-button tunic with the 
parade uniform, which was the same as that of the other Landwehr infantry regiments. The white 
buttons show the regimental number in Roman numerals. The pike-grey worsted yarn tunic illustrated 
was provided with silver braid on the sleeves and on the collar which is now so worn that the copper- 
coloured metal threads can be seen. 


Tunic 


Fahnrich Johann Larisch (centre) of the k.k. 
Landesschützen Regiment (Trient) No. I. 


M 1907 Tunic for a Fahnrich of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops — From 1907 on the tunic for 
Fahnriche and officers of the Landwehr mountain troops was provided with two rows of eight white 
numbered buttons. Since Fahnriche did not wear shoulder-pieces, there were no (attachment) loops 
on the shoulders. On this tunic of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. Il embroidered officers’ 
Edelweiss badges are fixed behind the rank pips. An other ranks’ stamped aluminium Edelweiss was 
really prescribed for Fahnriche. (TKSM) 
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Hauptmann Franz Hyza of the k.k. Landes- 
schützen Regiment (Bozen) No. Il in a tunic with 
attached shoulder-pieces. 


M 1907 Tunic for a Hauptmann of the k.k. 

© Landwehr Mountain Troops - This tunic of the 
k.k. Landesschützen Regiment (Innichen) No. Ill, 
which was only formed in 1909, is made of fine 
pike-grey worsted yarn. In keeping with the 
colour of the buttons the embroidered rank pips 
are made of silver wire. The silver loops for 
attaching the shoulder-pieces were backed by 
grass-green service cloth. On the inside of the 
white silk-lined tunic there is a tailor's label 
from the company of Johann Maresch, a civilian 
and uniform tailor in Innsbruck. (TKSM) 
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Oberleutnant of the former k.k. Gebirgs- 
schützen Regiment No. 1 as a member of the 
Volkswehr (Provisional Austrian Army after 
WW1). The shoulder-pieces are covered with a 
red-white-red piece of cloth. The photograph is 
dated ‘Klagenfurt 1919’. 


M 1907 Tunic for a Oberst of the k.k. Land- 
wehr Mountain Troops - Silver braid was pre- 
scribed on the collar and cuffs for field-grade 
officers. The colour of the braid of field-grade 
officers of the common k.u.k. army and the k.k. 
Landwehr followed the colour of the buttons, in 
this case ‘white’ (silver). The pips are in the 
alternating metal colour of ‘yellow’ (gold). For all 
officers the Edelweiss badge was embroidered 
in silver. The shoulder-pieces for field-grade 
officers were bordered by 4.8 cm-wide silver 
braid and had a total width of 5.4 cm. (TKSM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Blouse 


The blouse was worn by officers and other ranks both with field and parade dress and, amongst other 
things, differed from the other blouses in use in the Dual Monarchy in its wider cut, the four pockets 
sewn to the outside and a pleat inserted into the rear panel. 


he blouse of the Landwehr moun- 

tain troops had a special cut that 
was different for other ranks and 
officers. It was made of pike-grey ma- 
terial with a folding collar and was 
fastened with six buttons. Each front 
panel had an upper and lower folding 
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pocket of blouse material sewn onto the 
outside whose openings were covered by 
scalloped buttoning flaps. 

The upper back panel formed a 7.5 cm- 
high saddle; the adjoining ‘lower back 
panel’ was laid lengthwise, with a centre 
6.5 em-wide double pleat extending 
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downwards and terminated by a short 
seam under the saddle seam line. On 
each shoulder of other ranks’ blouses a 
shoulder-strap of blouse material roun- 
ded at the free (collar) end was inserted 
in the sleeve seam. The right shoulder- 
strap had two and the left one three 
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Unterjäger Engelbert Agreiter and Oberjäger Josef Hechenberger, who distinguished themselves by conspicuous bravery in the area of the Tonale in 


September 1915. Agreiter is wearing the field-grey blouse standardized in 1915 and a pike-grey cap. On the other hand, Hechenberger is wearing the 
pike-grey blouse introduced in 1907 - but without shoulder-straps — and a field-grey cap. (Hans Bertle, oil on canvas, 1916, TKSM) 
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Dimenfionen der Blufe. 


| Stud 
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Blouse 


The table shows the dimen- 
sions of the other ranks’ 
blouse. (Provisional Dress 
Regulations for the k.k. 
Landwehr Mountain Troops, 
Vienna 1907) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Front view of the other ranks’ blouse with buttoned-on shoulder roll (left), back view of the other ranks’ blouse (centre) and back view of the officers’ 


blouse (right). (Provisional Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops, Vienna 1907) 


(correspondingly longer) buttonholes 
for fastening them to a uniform button 
sewn on 2.5 cm from each side of the 
collar. There was a transverse loop of 
blouse material 5 cm from the sleeve 
seam on the right shoulder through 
which the strap was pulled when the 
shoulder-strap roll was inserted. The 
longer right shoulder-strap held the 
overcoat, cape or field blanket when 
they were carried in bandolier fashion.! 
On the left shoulder-strap other ranks 
were to slide on a ‘shoulder-strap loop’ 
showing the regimental number woven 
in white on a green cotton band. 

The lower sleeve openings of the blouse 
had slits and the width of the sleeves 
could be adjusted by means of two small 
buttons. The folding collar consisted of 
an upper and a lower collar with an 
inlay of lining canvas. On both ends of 
the collar, tabs of grass-green service 
cloth were attached and showed an 
Edelweiss with a silver-coloured stem 
next to the respective rank insignia. For 
other ranks (including Fähnriche) the 
Edelweiss was of metal; it was em- 
broidered for officers. The collar could 
be fastened with a pair of black- 
lacquered hooks, and on the left lower 
collar a neck clasp was also buttoned on 
with which the collar could be fastened 
when it was turned up as protection 
against the weather. 

The back panel of the officers’ blouse 
had a two-piece waist clasp which could 
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be shortened or lengthened with two 
large uniform buttons. Under the waist 
clasp pieces, 1 cm away from their 
seams, there was a vertical slit cor- 
responding to the width of the clasp 
through which the open waist clasps 
could be pulled and secured under the 
blouse. This prevented them from be- 
coming caught (e.g. on branches) in 
open country. The lower sleeves of 
officers’ blouses did not have adjustable 
slits, but had a small uniform button 
next to the vertical seam 2 cm from the 
opening. The other (covered) buttons 
were of bone. The officers’ blouse could 
have a lining in the colour of the blouse 
material or of fur. 

On their blouses officers of the Land- 
wehr mountain troops wore shoulder- 
pieces of green service cloth inserted 
into the sleeve seam and buttoned to 
the collar with a large uniform button. 
On the open edges they were covered 
with patterned silver braid. In the 
middle His Majestys monogram was 
embroidered in gold, and above it the 
crown in gold and red silk. The width of 
this shoulder-piece was 5 cm for com- 
pany-grade officers and 6 cm for field- 
grade officers, the height of the crown 4 
cm for the former and 6.5 cm for the 
latter. 

The so-called ‘Karl’s blouse’ appeared as 
of 1917 as a striking variant of the 
simple old Austrian field blouse. It was 
characterized by having an uncovered 


buttoning panel and pocket flaps. 
Instead of the horn or zine buttons 
otherwise used (which were not visible 
on the regulation blouse), grey-green 
lacquered tunic buttons or buttons 
made of a hard brownish compound 
were sewn on. The ‘Karl’s blouse’ was 
never officially introduced, so it was 
evidently exclusively privately pur- 
chased, usually by officers and less often 
by NCOs. Possible models for the ‘Karl’s 
blouse might be the ‘snow-shoe 
Litewka’ worn by the German Alpen- 
korps or the M 1915 officers’ field 
blouse with breast pockets of the Ba- 
varian army.” The inspiration for this 
fashionable trend might also originate 
from the uniforms of the k.k. civilian 
officials on civilian commissariat duty 
with the army in the field.” Moreover, 
according to the ample photographic 
evidence preserved, Emperor Karl, from 
whom the name derives, always wore 
the regulation blouse in the pattern for 
generals, never the ‘Karl’s blouse’. 


Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr 

(Wien 1911), Il. Part, 65. 

Cf. Kraus, The German Army in the First World War 
(Vienna 2004), 155 and 313. 

Cf. Hinterstoisser, Die Adjustierung des k.u.k. Heeres 
1915-1918 - Die feldgraue Uniform (Vienna 2004), 96f. 
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Departure of the XLIV (44t) Replacement Battalion from the station in Wels on 24 September 1918. The different back panels of the blouses for other 
ranks (centre) and officers (right) are clearly visible. 


Illustration (left) of a shoulder-strap for other ranks of the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiment (Kiagenfurt) No. 4. The regimental number, cut out of green 
service cloth, was sewn to the left shoulder-strap. Shoulder-strap (centre) for the company-grade officers’ field blouse (Leutnant, Oberleutnant, Haupt- 
mann) and shoulder-strap (right) for the field-grade officers’ field blouse (Major, Oberstleutnant, Oberst). (Provisional Dress Regulations for the k.k. 
Landwehr Mountain Troops, Vienna 1907) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Landesschutze (or Infanterist of the LIR No. 4 or 27) in the pike-grey uniform prescribed for Landwehr 
mountain troops after 1907. 
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Pike-Grey Shoulder Roll — On other ranks’ 
blouses the shoulder roll was buttoned onto the 
base of the right shoulder-strap and was in- 
tended to prevent the rifle or carbine sling from 
slipping off. (TKSM) 
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M 1907 Pike-Grey Blouse for Other Ranks - 
Unlike the blouses of the remaining Landwehr 
and the pike-grey blouses introduced for the 
common k.u.k. army in 1908, those of the 
Landwehr mountain troops had four folding 
pockets, a folding collar and a pleat at the back. 
These characteristics were intended to give 
soldiers more freedom of movement in the 
mountains and to be more comfortable to wear. 
For other ranks the blouse was prescribed for 
field, parade and walking out dress after 1907. 
The Edelweiss attached to the collar became 
the symbol of mountain troops. From the inspec- 
tion stamp of the Landwehr Uniform Depot 
(L.W.M.D.), the blouse illustrated can be identi- 
fied as an army-supplied item. (HGM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


During the troop trials before the definitive in- 
troduction of the new mountain uniform the 
‘pike-grey’ colour of the uniform varied between 
a dark stone-grey and a light blue-grey. The final 
decision was in favour of the bluish pike-grey 
that had been used by k.(u.)k. Jäger units since 
the nineteenth century. 
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Figurine of an Oberjäger (or Feldwebel) of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops - The pike-grey field 
uniform for Oberjager (rank designation in k.k. Landesschützen regiments) or Feldwebel (the same 
rank in the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiments Nos. 4 and 27) included the cap with a grey cap cock- 
ade and plume, the blouse with a folding collar, knickerbockers, long grey stockings and brown 
leather mountain boots. The blouse is a privately purchased item showing an Edelweiss embroidered 
in white twill on the collar. The Oberjäger/ Feldwebel is wearing the short NCOs’ sabre with an (open) 
cavalry sword knot, a belt with an iron buckle and a leather holster with shoulder strap for the repea- 
ting pistol. (HGM) 


Blouse 
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M 1907 Pike-Grey Blouse for a Leutnant of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops — This blouse of 
thin, pike-grey worsted yarn for a Leutnant of the k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regiment Klagenfurt No. 4 
shows regulation large silver-plated buttons with the regimental number on both shoulders and on 
the waist clasp. Unlike other ranks’ blouses those for officers were fastened at the back with a 
waist clasp. The Edelweiss badges for officers are embroidered in silver on the collar on a grass- 
green base. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Officers in pike-grey uniforms on the top of Boe, 
1913. 


M 1907 Pike-Grey Blouse for an Oberleutnant 
of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops — This 
blouse for an Oberleutnant is made of heavy, 
pike-grey cloth and almost completely corre- 
sponds to dress regulations. However, near the 
sleeve opening there are two small buttons — 
instead of one. (private collection) 


Blouse 


M 1907 Pike-Grey Blouse for Company-Grade 
Officers of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops 
— This blouse is made of pike-grey worsted yarn 
of a darker hue and the collar tabs were later 
removed. The pockets could be buttoned under 
the scalloped flaps. The 5 cm-wide shoulder- 
straps for field-grade officers (Leutnant, Ober- 
leutnant, Hauptmann) with the Imperial mono- 
gram ‘FJ1’ (Franz Joseph |) are attached to the 
shoulders. (TKSM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


M 1915 Field-Grey Blouse for Other Ranks of the Landwehr Mountain Troops - After September 
1915 ‘field-grey with a greenish tinge’ was standardized as the new colour for field uniforms of the 
entire k.u.k. army (including the Landwehr). The blouse illustrated exactly follows the regulations of 
1911 in design, but is already made of coarse, field-grey wool. On the underside of the collar there 
is a neck clasp with which the turned-up collar could be fastened in inclement weather. The sleeve 
opening could be tightened or loosened with two zinc buttons. In the lining there is a manufacturer's 
stamp from the firm of Schumpeter and an inspection stamp of the Landwehr Uniform Depot of 
1916. (private collection) 


Graphic of the other ranks’ blouse (front and 
back views) taken from the Dress Regulations 
for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911. 


Blouse 


Landesschütze (Infanterist) in regulation, field-grey uniform. For this studio photograph he is carry- 
ing an M 95 Mannlicher rifle, although the Landwehr mountain troops were usually armed with short 
repeating rifles or repeating carbines (like transport troops and pack animal drivers). 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Unterjager (or Korporal) of the Landwehr moun- 
tain troops. Contrary to regulations, the badge 
for machine gunners is attached to the (also 
non-regulation) stand-up collar in addition to the 
Edelweiss. 


M 1915 Field-Grey Blouse for Other Ranks of 
the Landwehr Mountain Troops — With officers 
and other ranks of the Landwehr mountain 
troops for whom a ‘specialist’s badge’ (= badge 
for special training within the unit) was intended 
on the collar the Edelweiss was dropped. This 
explains why the badge for machine gunners is 
attached to the collar of this blouse of an Ober- 
jäger or Feldwebel. The 3.9 cm-high specialist's 
badge, introduced in 1915, shows a stylized, 
two-headed, fire-breathing dragon surmounted 
by the Imperial crown. The inspection stamp in 
the blouse is from 1916. (private collection) 
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M 1916 Other Ranks’ Field-Grey Blouse - The 
cut of this blouse significantly differs from that 
of the Landwehr mountain troops. Although the 
breast pockets have folds, the slash pockets in 
the skirts and the smooth back panel corres- 
pond to the M 1916 universal field blouse. The 
item illustrated has no collar tabs. In the course 
of the war such blouses were also provided with 
Edelweiss badges (as evidenced by numerous 
contemporary photographs) and issued to the 
Landwehr mountain troops. (private collection) 


Blouse 
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Unterjäger of the Landesschützen in a field-grey 
blouse in the style of the M 1916 universal blouse. 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Archives TKSM 


Field-Grey Blouse for a Patrouilleführer (Gefreiter) of the Landwehr Mountain Troops (variant) — 
This blouse is made of light, grey-green corduroy and was privately purchased. There are countless 
variants of such items, both in the colour of the material and the quality and tailoring. The collar of 
this blouse is cut high like a stand-up collar, and the shoulder-straps are missing. The back panel is 
provided with a continuous central seam — contrary to regulations. (private collection) 


Two officers of the Landesschutzen in corduroy 
blouses, Predazzo 1917. 
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Blouse 


This Leutnant of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regi- 
ment No. Ill is wearing the engineer's badge in- 


troduced in 1915 on his upper left sleeve. 


Field-Grey Blouse for a Patrouillefuhrer ( Gefrei- 
ter) of the Landwehr Mountain Troops (variant) 
- The pockets of this evidently privately pur- 
chased blouse are inserted and not sewn on. 
The specialist's badge, introduced in 1911 and 
sewn to the upper left sleeve, indicates that the 
wearer was a member of a telegraph patrol. In 
the Landwehr mountain troops — contrary to 
regulations — such badges were frequently sewn 
on on the upper left sleeve (according to regula- 
tions the engineer's badge was to be placed 
there) so as not to have to remove the Edel- 
weiss on the collar. (private collection) 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Oberst Norbert Kaufmann, commander of the re- 
placement batallion of the k.k. Landes/Kaiser- 
schützen Regiment No. I, with his staff. 


Field-Grey Blouse of a Leutnant of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops - This regulation blouse of 
field-grey cloth belonged to an officer of the k.k. Kaiserschutzen Regiment No. Il. The Imperial mono- 
gram ‘K' (Emperor Karl) introduced in 1917 can be seen on the shoulder-straps. The buttons with 
the regimental number are matt grey. (private collection) 
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Blouse 


Oberleutnant in a field-grey blouse. 


Field-Grey Blouse of an Oberleutnant of the k.k. 
Landwehr Mountain Troops - This field-grey 
loden blouse was worn by an officer in the k.k. 
Kaiserschützen Regiment No. |. The Imperial 
monogram ‘K’ is not embroidered on the shoul- 
der-strap, but placed on a separate green base 
like the cap emblem. The conclusion can be 
drawn that the shoulder-strap originally had the 
monogram ‘F.J.l’ and was modified. The buttons 
are made of matt silver metal. (TKSM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Field-Grey Blouse for an Oberleutnant of the 
k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops (variant) — This 
blouse of the k.k. Kaiserschutzen Regiment No. 
Ill is made of thin, field-grey worsted yarn and 
elegantly tailored at the waist. The breast 
pockets of this blouse are inserted rather than 
sewn on, as regulations required. The numbered 
buttons are matt grey. The fashionably high 
folding collar, which looks like a stand-up collar, 
can be fastened at the front with two metal 
hooks. Three brown horn buttons are sewn on 
near the sleeve opening. (TKSM) 
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Blouse 
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Leutnant Martin Busch of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. I, 1917/18 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Oberstleutnant Emil Busch in a pike-grey blouse. 
The braid on the collar and the broad shoulder- 
straps for field-grade officers are clearly visible. 


Field-Grey Blouse for an Oberstleutnant of the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops — The blouse had 
silver, patterned braid on the collar and the rank pips were embroidered in gold. The shoulder-straps 
had a width of 6 cm and the Imperial monogram was larger than on the shoulder-straps for company- 
grade officers. As memories of the cameraderie in the war were held high by former frontline 
soldiers even after 1918, original items of uniform or later manufactures continued to be used at 
different tradition events or parades. This blouse is perhaps such an item from the period after the 
First World War. (private collection) 


Blouse 
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Oberst Adolf Sloninka von Holodow, commander of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. | and from March 1916 commander of 
the 88!" (Landesschützen) Brigade. On 1 November 1917 he was promoted to Generalmajor. (Hans Bertle, oil on canvas, TKSM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 
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Oberleutnant Hermann Mark of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. Il (Knight of the Order of Leopold and the Order of 
the Iron Crown 3" Class, Golden Bravery Medal for Officers and Iron Cross 1°t and 2" Class) is wearing a ‘Karl’s blouse’ 
with hidden buttons (Franz Fuchs, oil on canvas, 1937, TKSM). 
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Blouse 


This Oberleutnant of the k.k. Landwehr moun- 
tain troops is wearing a blouse with large silver- 
plated numbered buttons, drawing room trou- 
sers and a black officers’ cap. 


Field-Grey Blouse of a Zugsführer of the k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. Il - After trials for a new 
field uniform and possibly influenced by uniforms of the German ally, blouses were introduced in 
1917 on which the flaps and the button tape were designed to be buttoned through. In the course of 
time the term ‘Karl’s blouse’ was adopted for it. Whereas this type of blouse was never prescribed 
for use in the k.u.k army and the two territorial armies, a circular decree of February 1917 stan- 
dardized this item of clothing for ‘the civilian officials and Bosnian-Herzegovinian officials employed 
in the field in the civilian commissariats of the armies’. This blouse of a Zugsfuhrer, made of field- 
grey worsted yarn, shows a number of special features: large breast pockets with pleats, skirt 
pockets cut into the sides (as on the fur tunic for cavalry), an Edelweiss badge embroidered in white 
twill on the collar, the absence of shoulder-straps and silver-plated numbered buttons, which, accord- 
ing to regulations, were reserved for officers. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Leutnant Dollinger of the k.k. Kaiserschützen is 
wearing a ‘Karl’s blouse’ with smooth horn but- 
tons and a short officers’ sabre on a under-tunic 
hanger. 


Field-Grey Blouse for a Leutnant of the k.k. 
Landwehr Mountain Troops — Made of field-grey, 
coarse worsted yarn, this blouse was fastened 
at the front by six large horn buttons without the 
regimental number. Smaller buttons were used 
for fastening the pocket flaps. The gold-embroi- 
dered rank pips and the embroidered Edelweiss 
badges were sewn to the collar. After 1916 
narrow strips of service-coloured cloth were 
frequently attached instead of collar tabs. 
(TKSM) 
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Blouse 


Officers of the Replacement Battalion Wels, k.k. Kaiserschützen Regiment No. I. The great diversity of uniforms on this photograph is remarkable. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 
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One-year volunteer Kadettaspirant-Oberjäger, 
recognizable from the small button behind the 


Edelweiss and the braid on the lower sleeve. 


Oberst Theodor Spiegel. The blouse clearly 
shows the collar tabs and shoulder-straps for 
field-grade officers. 


Landesschütze in a pike-grey blouse with non- 
regulation stand-up collar. Older blouses - with 
Edelweiss added as of 1907 - could be used up. 


Archives TKSM 
Archives MS 


Archives MS 


Field chaplain Josef Muslin in a pike-grey blouse 
with black velvet collar tabs and distinctive 
braid on the lower sleeves. 


E 


Fähnrich of the Landwehr mountain troops in a 
pike-grey blouse with a conspicuously large col- 


One-year volunteer Unterjäger (or Korporal) in a 


non-regulation field-grey blouse with a stand-up 
lar and embroidered Edelweiss badge. collar. 
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Blouse 


Archives TKSM 


Landesschütze (or Infanterist) in a field-grey cor- Leutnant of the Landesschützen assigned to the The balloon badge visible on the upper left arm 
duroy blouse. This blouse does not have the pre- k.u.k. aviation troops (balloon badge on his collar indicates that this Leutnant was assigned to the 
scribed shoulder-straps. and the pilot’s badge on the right of his chest). k.u.k aviation troops. 


Archives MCO 


Leutnant of the Kaiserschützen wearing a ‘Karl’s This Landesschütze or Infanterist is wearing a Leutnant of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops 


blouse’ with the (officers’) embroidered ma- light summer blouse of linen or light cotton as wearing two field-grey ‘Karl’s blouses’, one over 
chine gun badge on the upper left arm. prescribed for the k.u.k. army. the other. 


BF x 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Neck Cloth, Neck Collar and Cravat 


Usually collarless shirts or ones with a very low stand-up collar were worn. A neck cloth or removable 
collar was intended to prevent the neck from rubbing against the blouse or tunic collar. 


Graphic of the removable collar (top left), neck cloth (top right) and cravat (bottom) 


he other ranks’ blouse included 

(at any rate as parade dress, 

authorized off duty) a neck cloth 
of blouse material, 19 cm long at the 
lower end, 5 cm wide in the middle and 
4 cm wide at the ends. The upper edge, 
rounded at the corners, was bordered 
with a ‘bodice’ made of white cotton 
yarn, and at both lateral ends there was 
one buttonhole for fastening to the 
blouse collar. In use, the neck cloth had 
to be provided with a strip of white 
linen or cotton material which was sewn 
to the ‘bodice’ along the top outer edge, 
then turned down and fastened to the 
inside. 
The removable collar, of white canvas or 
cotton, was 4 cm high and of a length 
corresponding to the neck size. In the 
centre of the lower end of the collar and 
at both ends there was one buttonhole 
for fastening to the shirt collar. The two 
ends of the collar had to be fastened on 
top of each other at the front. The shirt 
collar had to be worn by officers when 
wearing the blouse with parade dress, 
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Archives TKSM 


Zugsführer of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops 
with a removable collar of white canvas or cotton. 


. (Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911). 


on all other on and off duty occasions it 
was authorized for wear with the blouse. 
Officer candidates, NCOs voluntarily 
prolonging their service and one-year 
volunteers of the Landwehr mountain 
troops and Landwehr Infantry 
Regiments Nos. 23 and 37 were 
permitted to use the removable collar 
with a blouse with folding collar off 
duty. 

With the exception of parade dress, 
officers of the Landwehr mountain 
troops and Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ments Nos. 23 and 37 were allowed to 
use a cravat of doubly laid grey silk, 
which was, of course, considerably more 
comfortable than the stiff removable 
collar. The cravat was 120 cm long, 
9 cm wide at one end and 4 cm at the 
other and provided with a transverse slit 
30 cm away from the broad end. The 
cravat was wound around the neck, the 
narrow end was pulled through the slit 
from the inside of the nape and the two 
open ends placed under the front of the 
blouse. 


Neck Cloth, Neck Collar and Cravat 


Tafel 10, 


Fig. 4. 


Illustrations of different types of clothing: 1. removable collar, 2. knitted unbleached cotton twine socks, 3. cotton shirt, 4. 
cotton underpants, 5. calf-length stockings of mottled grey sheep’s wool yarn, 6. ear muffs knitted of mottled grey sheep’s 
wool yarn. (Illustration from the Provisional Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops, Vienna 1907) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Overcoat 


The overcoat was used by officers and other ranks in different variants as protection against the cold 
and rain. It was made of relatively heavy pike-grey, later field-grey overcoat material. 


n the upper part and the sleeves the 

overcoat was lined with lining canvas 

(semi-elegant specimens with dark- 
grey cotton). It was cut so loosely that 
the tunic or blouse could be worn 
underneath it. The other ranks’ over- 
coat was to extend from the neck to 
below the knees, the officers’ coat 
usually extended to halfway down the 
calf. 
The front of other ranks’ specimens had 
two rows of five large smooth uniform 
buttons for fastening, and officers’ coats 
had two rows of six large uniform 
buttons with the respective unit number 
stamped on them. The top button was 


to be sewn on 3.3 cm from the collar, 
the bottom one in the centre of the 
front panel in such a way that when the 
front panels were placed over each 
other and buttoned, the eyes of the two 
top buttons were 16 cm apart and those 
of the two bottom buttons 13 cm apart. 
There were two pockets on the sides of 
the waist covered by flaps of overcoat 
material. Overcoats for officers and 
other ranks carrying sabres had a 13 
cm-long sabre slit covered with overcoat 
material in the left pocket. At both ends 
of the upper collar grass-green tabs were 
sewn on, which also had a small 
uniform button for officers. On the left 


of the lower collar there was a neck 
clasp of overcoat material attached to 
two buttons and on the right a button 
for fastening the neck clasp when the 
collar was turned up. The two-piece 
overcoat closure loop of the same colour 
as the overcoat was attached to the 
front of the collar seam.! 

On each shoulder of the other ranks’ 
overcoat there was a shoulder-strap of 
overcoat material sewn into the sleeve 
seam and with a rounded end. It was 
buttoned to the side of the collar. 
Ofticers’ overcoats had no shoulder- 
straps. 

The overcoat made of field-grey material 


un 
I 
y! U 


Graphic of the infantry overcoat for other ranks. (Illustration from the Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 
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Overcoat 


Group of Landesschützen of the XVIII Replacement Battalion of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. I, February 1916. The two Landesschützen with 
ice axes (on the left and right of the picture) are wearing the regulation army infantry overcoat. 


as of September 1915 initially retained 
its cut; its buttons were made of metal 
painted matt grey-green. To simplify 
production, in 1916 the overcoat model 
initially intended for the horse artillery 
was stipulated as the ‘universal over- 
coat’ for all branches and units of the 
armed forces.” From 1917 onwards the 
overcoat closure loops were dropped 
and, probably for reasons of economy, 
also the rear pleat and the cuffs.” 

Officers often fitted their overcoats for 
the winter with collars of fox or rabbit 


fur. To improve insulation, overcoats 
were lined with such furs and upgraded 
into fur coats. Frequently, the long 
overcoats, particularly of officers, that 
were impractical on field duty were 
simply shortened so that they some- 
times took on the appearance of over- 
tunics. 

Occasioned by the conditions of the 
war, the material for overcoats was of 
very differing quality, as with blouses 
and trousers. Fine and coarse cloth was 
used, as were loden or inferior re- 


processed wool. Privately purchased 
items could be of water-proof, rub- 
berized material or oiled silk. Depending 
on manufacturer and quality, the field- 
grey colour of overcoats had $reyer, 
greener or browner shades. 


Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr 
(Vienna 1911), I. Part, 57. 

VORBI. für das k.u.k. Heer Jg. 1916: ZVO of 

27 November 1916; Abt. 13 No. 56.878. 

> VOBI. für das k.u.k. Heer Jg. 1917: decree Z1. 79.303, 
announced in the enclosure No. 10, 84. 


n 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Member of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops in 
marching order and wearing a pike-grey infantry 
overcoat for other ranks. 


Pike-Grey Infantry Overcoat for Other Ranks — 
In 1907 pike-grey uniforms were introduced for 
the entire k.k. Landwehr. A year later (1908) this 
also happened in the common k.u.k. army. For 
the Landwehr mountain troops the same over- 
coat was prescribed as for the rest of the 
Landwehr infantry. The overcoat was shorter 
than that for officers and extended to just below 
the knee. A shoulder-strap of overcoat material 
was sewn to each shoulder. The infantry over- 
coat for other ranks had two rows of five grey 
metal buttons each. The waist clasps were 
fastened with just one button. The overcoat 
illustrated here is stamped on the inside 
(L.W.M.D. 1915). (TKSM) 
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Overcoat 


Leutnant Heinrich Korschan of the k.k. Landes- 
schützen Regiment No. | in walking out dress 
with an overcoat. 


Pike-Grey Officers’ Overcoat - The officers’ overcoat differed from that for other ranks by having a 
grey velvet collar, collar tabs with numbered buttons, two rows of six numbered buttons each and a 
one-piece waist clasp held by two buttons. Officers’ overcoats usually extended to half way down the 
calves and were piped with cloth in service colour on the edges of the front panels, the cuffs, the 
pocket flaps, the neck and waist clasps and the back vent. For Fahnriche the overcoat was like that 
for officers, but with a collar of overcoat material, piped shoulder-straps and collar tabs without 
buttons. (TKSM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Landesschütze in field-grey marching order 
wearing an overcoat, 1916. 


Field-Grey Infantry Overcoat for Other Ranks - fd F TTET, Z ie er 7 am 
After September 1915 overcoats were also q gree A # a ji F ' 
made of field-grey material and the buttons were Ei 
painted a greenish colour. In order to economize ' 
on material even the cuffs were abandoned in 
1917 as well as the pleat at the back and the 
loop on the collar. For the same reason the 
collar tabs were sometimes omitted. (private 
collection) 
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Overcoat 


Fähnrich of the k.k. mountain troops in a signifi- 
cantly shortened overcoat with the length of a 
civilian overcoat. 


Field-Grey Officers’ Overcoat — As the coat 
illustrated clearly shows, overcoats were fre- 
quently tailored shorter during the war than in 
peacetime. Here the buttons were made of field- 
grey (brownish) horn and show the regimental 
number. There are no collar tabs on the collar of 
overcoat cloth. (TKSM) 
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Archives MS 


Il. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Cape with Hood 


The ‘cape with hood’, which had long proven itself with hunters, foresters and with Italian Alpini units, 
served as light protection against the rain and guaranteed the freedom of movement necessary in 


mountainous regions. 


he ‘cape with hood’ of pike-grey 
cloth was a special item of clo- 
thing of the Landwehr mountain 
troops and had the shape of a weather- 
proof cape. Spread out it took the form 
of three quarters of a circle. The two 
front panels were bordered on the front 
inside edge with collar cloth. On the 
outside of the right front panel there 
were four large uniform buttons and 
corresponding buttonholes on the left 
panel. The hood, tailored in the shape of 
a bag open at the front, was sewn to the 
collar opening and could be buttoned 
down with a small uniform button. The 
true (folding) collar of the cape could be 


Unterjager (Korporal), with the so-called ‘cape 
with hood’ laid round his shoulders. 
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held together with a neck clasp when it 
was turned up. On the collar seam there 
was a two-part coat loop. The carrying 
band of double laid cap cloth was sewn 
to the inside collar seam, centred at the 
back of the collar. Of the hanging ends, 
the left one was provided with two 
buttons, the right one with the cor- 
responding buttonholes. With this 
carrying band the cape could be worn 
thrown back by placing the two ends of 
the carrying band over the shoulders 
and buttoning them together at the back 
of the waist — as is still usual today with 
better designs of the weather-proof cape 
for hunting. The ‘cape with hood’ was 


manufactured in four sizes, and the 
front length varied between 75 and 90 
em. The remarkably short cut permitted 
tolerable protection against the rain 
without the danger of becoming caught 
on steep ground. Moreover, unlike the 
much longer officers’ cape of the k.u.k 
army!, it also allowed the bayonet or 
ammunition pouches to be reached 
quickly. Similar items of clothing are 
still used by hunters and forest workers 
today. 


! Tlinterstoisser, Die Adjustierung des k.u.k. Heeres 
1915-1918 — Die feldgraue Uniform (Vienna 2004), 33. 


a us 


Graphic of the cape with hood spread out. It had the shape of three quarters of a circle. (Dress Reg- 


ulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 


Cape with Hood 
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The cape with hood was 
made in four sizes. (Dress 
Regulations for the k.k. 
Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Pike-Grey Cape with Hood - This rain cape 
derived from hunting clothing was made of pike- 
grey cloth and fastened at the front with four 
smooth grey uniform buttons. The item illus- 
trated has an inspection stamp of 1915 on the 
inside (Lw.M.D. 1915) in black ink. (HGM) 
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Cape with Hood 


Both in the common k.u.k. army and in the k.k. Landwehr winter training was intensified before the First World War. Marching in snow-covered terrain 


was on the programme as well as skiing - here still with the Lilienfeld single-stick technique. The soldier (centre of the picture) is wearing the cape 
with hood, March 1912. 


Archives MCO 


The cape with hood was very similar to the officers’ cape. The latter had two slits on the sides for reaching into the pockets. 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Field-Grey Cape with Hood - Despite the intro- 
duction of the field-grey uniform colour in 1915, 
the cut remained unchanged. If the cape with 
hood was to be worn around the shoulders the 
two cloth bands attached to the inside were 
pulled through the shoulder-straps and fastened 
i ; s; at the front. The collar tabs were the same as 
ian aA.. . fea — those on the overcoat. (private collection) 


si ROAA 


On this photograph the four metal buttons are clearly visible. 
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Cape with Hood 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Pantaloons 


In the dress regulations of the common k.u.k army and the k.k. Landwehr long trousers were termed 
pantaloons. The word comes from French and denotes trousers extending to the heels (= ‘talons’).! 


Archives MS 


ccording to the dress regulations 
for the k.k. Landwehr, four types 
of pantaloons worn by the Land- 


wehr mountain troops were to be 
differentiated: 


Pike-grey pantaloons with grass-green 
piping: with the parade uniform of 
Fähnriche 

Pike-grey pantaloons with grass-green 
stripes: with officers’ parade uniform 
Grey-blue drawing room trousers 
(Salonhosen) with grass-green piping: 
for certain NCOs, cadets, Fähnriche 
and officers 

Summer pantaloons: of light off-white 
material for other ranks and officers 
(for the latter often of white linen) 


The pantaloons were designed for bra- 
ces, but the use of a belt was also 
authorized. The piping had a width of 
2 mm and was of grass-green cloth. 
Under the waistband on both sides there 
were pockets of lining canvas which 
could be buttoned. On the pike-grey 
pantaloons with stripes reserved ex- 
clusively for officers 4 em-wide strips of 
service coloured cloth were sewn on 
both sides of the trouser stripe. 

Apart from officers, the use of the grey- 
blue pantaloons was to be authorized off 
duty to all Fähnriche, cadets and NCOs 
voluntarily prolonging their term of duty 
on their request. 

The summer pantaloons for other ranks 
were made of unbleached drill and had 
no piping. For officers and Fähnriche 
the summer pantaloons were to be 
made of white linen, of unbleached 
washable linen in the colour of those of 
other ranks or of canvas-coloured 
sheep’s wool. 


Pike-Grey Pantaloons for Officers — After 1907 
pike-grey pantaloons with grass-green trouser 
stripes were prescribed for officers of the k.k. 
Landwehr mountain troops. Instead of the 
trouser stripes, Fahnriche had grass-green 
piping. These worsted yarn pantaloons (by 
Moritz Tiller of Vienna) are lined with light cot- 
ton; the pockets are of lining canvas. (TKSM) 


Rei 

Leutnant in parade dress. The grass-green 

1 Cf. Hermann Hinterstoisser, Pantalons — Pantalone, in: trouser stripes contrast starkly with the pike- 
Pallasch 18 (2004), 147. grey material of the pantaloons. 
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Pantaloons 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Oberjäger (Feldwebel) in blue-grey pantaloons. 
On special request they could also be worn by 
NCOs. 


Blue-Grey Pantaloons - These trousers, colloquially called ‘drawing room trousers’ (Salonhosen), 
were made of fine, actually black material with grass-green stripes and were to be worn off duty. As 
on the pike-grey pantaloons, at the bottoms of the trousers there were so-called stirrups to ensure 
a tight fit. (TKSM) 
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Pantaloons 


Major Oswald Theurer (k.k. Landesschützen 
Regiment No. I) with his family. He is wearing 
j the light summer pantaloons with his tunic. 


ai 


Summer Pantaloons — These summer 
pantaloons made of bleached linen could be 
worn in the warm season (if ordered), and also 
off duty by officers and Fahnriche. The colour of 
the summer pantaloons varied from pure white 
to dark beige, as many contemporary photo- 
graphs show. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Knickerbockers 


The knickerbockers (Kniehosen) intended for the Landwehr mountain troops should not be confused 
with the artillery knee trousers similarly named in some regulations. Whereas the former were really 
knickerbockers with a round waistband, the latter were trousers loose in the thigh, tight in the shin and 


to be worn with braces. 


he knickerbockers of the Land- 

wehr mountain troops made of 

trousers material had a slit to be 
buttoned at the front and two sloping 
pockets, with another pocket at the 
risht rear. The pockets could be but- 
toned. The thigh sections extended from 
the hips to below the knee. To enable 
the greatest possible freedom of move- 
ment they were tailored loose in the 
fashion of the Uberfallhosen customary 
in mountaineering at the time, nar- 
rowed at the bottom end by several 
darts sewn together, slit at the bottom 
ends and provided with a waistband 
with metal buckle. The top edge of the 
knickerbockers was lined with lining 
canvas. The 4.5 em-wide channel for 
the belt ran through the lining, but 
buttons for braces are not mentioned in 
the regulations of 1911.! 
A small pocket of lining canvas attached 


to the inside of the front of the right 
front pocket was used for storing the ID 
locket. On finer knickerbockers dark 
green cotton lining material was used 
instead of lining canvas. 

In 1916, the existing artillery knee 
trousers were laid down as ‘universal 
trousers’ for the members of all 
branches and units’, but the mountain 
troops appear largely to have retained 
the knickerbockers that were much 
more practical in the mountains. After 
autumn 1916 they were made of field- 
grey material, like the other items of 
uniform. Cloth of varying quality was 
used as material, loden or - in the case 
of privately purchased items (above all 
by officers) — corduroy. 

The advantage of knickerbockers is 
that when walking through wet grass 
or dwart-shrub heaths (e.g. Alpine ro- 
ses and blueberries) or when wading 
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through knee-deep snow the knee- 
length stockings or gaiters become 
soaked after a while, but not the 


trousers. By contrast, pantaloons or ar- 
tillery knee trousers would also become 
wet below the knee. Under field con- 
ditions, e.g. after taking up positions, 
socks, knee-length stockings or gaiters 
can be changed relatively easily, while 
trousers cannot. Thus, the combination 
of knickerbockers and stockings made a 
significant contribution to the health of 
the soldiers, especially as the materials 
of the time (loden-like materials for the 
trousers) offered a certain protection 
from the wet for a lengthy period of 
time, but then required a very long time 
to dry. From the economic point of view 
it might also appear relevant that when 
they are used in the field long trousers 
are, of course, most frequently damaged 
in the lower leg sections. This shows 
another advantage of knickerbockers, 
for damaged stockings or gaiters are 
easier to replace than the complete pair 
of trousers. Undoubtedly, however, knee 
trousers (universal trousers) and field- 
grey trousers in breeches cut were worn 
according to availability. Officers, who 
usually purchased their clothing them- 
selves often wore breeches with leather 
gaiters or puttees. 


1 Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr 
(Vienna 1911), II. Part, 70. 
2 VOBI. für das k.u.k. Heer Jg. 1916: ZVO of 

27 November 1916; Abt. 13 No. 56.878. 


Dimensions of the knickerbockers 
(Kniehosen) which were manu- 
factured in six different sizes. 
(Dress Regulations for the k.k. 
Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 


Knickerbockers 


= Landesschützen (Infanteristen) in knickerbockers as prescribed for the Landwehr mountain troops. 
Calf-length stockings of grey wool were worn with the knickerbockers. 
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Archives MCO 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


The knickerbockers were usually worn with 
braces. 


Pike-Grey Knickerbockers — The loose cut in the 
thighs was intended to provide sufficient free- 
dom of movement in the mountains. Contrary to 
regulations, the two side pockets of these pri- 
vately purchased trousers cannot be fastened 
with buttons. The bottoms of the trousers were 
fastened with metal clasps. 
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Knickerbockers 


chives 


Presumably privately purchased knickerbockers 
with buttons on the sides. 


Pike-Grey Knickerbockers (variant) — These worsted yarn trousers are loose in the thighs and tight 
at the knee. The ends of the trousers were fastened under the knee with four small buttons instead 
of buckles. Apart from the side pockets, the trousers have a back pocket and a watch pocket. These 
deviations from regulations and the good quality of the material and the tailoring indicate that this 


was a privately purchased item. (TKSM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Leutnant of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops 
(sitting) in breeches. 


Field-Grey Other Ranks’ Breeches — Of less 
elegant cut than officers’ breeches, these 
trousers have two side pockets, but no back or 
watch pockets, as was frequently the case with 
officers. Particularly after the beginning of the 
war breeches were worn besides the prescribed 
knee breeches in the Landwehr mountain 
troops. (private collection) 


Knickerbockers 


Breeches were frequently worn by officers. This Hauptmann is wearing them with riding boots. 


Field-Grey Breeches - These trousers are tai- 
lored in a light breeches shape in the thighs; 
the tight leg sections were made of coarser 
field-grey material. On the inside there is still 
the inspection stamp of the Landwehr Uniform 
Depot of 1915. (TKSM) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Field-Grey Universal Trousers — The knee 
breeches originally intended for the artillery 
were standardized in 1916 as the universal 
trousers for members of all branches and units 
of the army in the field. Unlike the knee 
breeches, they are loose to below the knees, 
but tight in the calves. To give them a snug fit, 
linen stirrups were sewn onto the bottoms of 
the legs. Grey zinc buttons were used for fasten- 
ing the braces. (private collection) 
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Knickerbockers 


F> 


Landesschütze (Infanterist) with a guitar. He is already wearing the uni- 
versal trousers for other ranks introduced in 1916. 


Il. Die Uniformierung und Ausrüstung der k.k. Landwehr-Gebirgstruppen 


Marksmanship Awards 


Marksmanship training had special significance in the mountain troops. The rifleman’s award award 
introduced in 1868 for the k.u.k army and consisting of a woollen cord woven in the middle, with five 
woollen balls, was adopted in grass-green colour for the k.k. Landwehr infantry. In keeping with 
Tyrolean customs and traditions there was a separate marksmanship award for the Landesschützen. 


n 1906 a ‘marksmanship award’ was 

introduced in the k.u.k army and the 

k.k. Landwehr for especially good 
performance in target practice which 
had the same form as the rifleman’s 
award, but a cord of gilt metal threads. 
In 1878 a ‘marksmanship award’ had 
existed for the Landesschützen con- 
sisting of a cord of grass-green sheeps- 
wool, woven in the middle, with golden 
balls and a similarly golden-plated signal 
whistle. This form was retained in 1906 
for the senior marksmanship award, but 
the cord was now made of golden-plated 
metal wire. The upper carrying loop of 
these awards was to be attached to the 
button of the left shoulder-strap, the 
lower one to the buttons of the blouse. 
But frequently the bottom end of the 
cord was attached to one of the 
cockade-shaped awards that were worn 
on the right side of the chest, like the 
range-finding award. Marksmanship 
awards were only authorized for other 
ranks and were not worn by officers. As 
these cords were often an impediment 
in the field, a ‘field marksmanship 
award’ in the form of a circular cockade 
of sheet iron to be pinned on was 
standardized in February 1917. The 
lanyards for signal whistles should not 
be confused with marksmanship awards. 
They existed as simple grey, woven 
cords or with attached acorns, in grey 
or gold netting. Such whistle cords were 
evidently popular. Signal whistles were 
intended, for instance, for instructors 
and military mountain guides. 
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The rifleman’s award consisted of a green 
woollen cord and similar woollen balls. 


Senior Marksmanship Award for the k.k. Lan- 
desschützen - In addition to the marksmanship 
award introduced in 1878, a senior marksman- 
ship award was created in 1906, the cord of 
which was made of gilt metal wire. It also had a 
signal whistle and two gold-coloured metal 
acorns at both ends. On the loop there was a 
gold-coloured metal ball, which is not in the 
regulation position here. (private collection) 


s TKSM 
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Marksmanship award of green woollen balls Regulation wear of the senior marksmanship 
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Graphic and description of the senior marksmanship award and the marksmanship/rifleman’s award. 
(Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Uniforms of the Mounted 
Tyrolean Landesschutzen 


In 1871 there were two companies of ‘Mounted Landesschutzen’ whose officers and cadets, according to 
the regulations of 1878, wore a black felt hat with turned down brim and plumage with the brown tunic. 


he Jager hat for the ‘Mounted Lan- 

desschützen in Tyrol and Vorarl- 

berg’, introduced in 1889 at the 
same time as the pike-grey tunic, 
senerally resembled that of the Tyrolean 
Kaiserjäger (for other ranks of the k.k. 
Landesschützen it was abolished in 1907), 
but had on the sweatband, a 7 cm-wide 
pocket of black calico whose hemmed 
upper end could be pulled together by 
means of a cord. This pocket, which 
could be closed, and a leather loop 
fastened to the inside of the crown were 
used for storing the plumage. The chin- 
strap of the hat consisted of two parts, 
the strap was sewn to the left and the 
buckle to the inside right of the hat. The 
Mounted Tyrolean Landesschiitzen (so 
called after 1894) wore a pike-grey tunic 
with two breast and skirt slash pockets 
similar to the Ulanka (cavalry jacket). 
For officers its scalloped pocket flaps 
were piped in service colour. The stand- 
up collar of the tunic and the sleeve 
cuffs were in grass-green service colour. 
On the left shoulder there was a 
shoulder loop, which was golden with 
black ribbing for officers and of grass- 
green wool for other ranks. Instead of 
the stand-up collar, the fur tunic of the 
k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landesschiitzen 
was given a wide folding collar which 
could be turned up as of 1907. A neck 
clasp was to be attached to the 
underside of the collar so as to be able to 
fasten the turned-up collar! The fur 
tunic had carrying cords sewn on it as 
on the dragoons’ fur tunic, for other 
ranks of grass-green colour. Soon after 
the outbreak of the war officers of all 


Verordnungsblatt für die k.k. Landwehr (in der Folge: 
VOBI. f.d. k.k. Landwehr) Jg. 1907: circular decree 

(= ZVO) of 5 June 1907, 160. 

° Verordnungsblatt für das k.u.k. Heer (= VOBI. f.d. k.u.k. 
Heer) Jg. 1914: ZVO of 26 October 1914, Abt. 13, 

No. 13.870 
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service branches and military officials 
were authorized to have pike-grey fur 
tunics produced according to the ‘sim- 
pler’ design (i.e. without carrying cords 


and coloured cuffs) introduced for the 
dragoons and Mounted Landesschützen.? 
In 1915, field grey was also laid down as 
the new colour of these garments. 


i 2 
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Wachtmeister of the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen in parade dress with hat, tunic, 
breeches and cavalry sabre with sword knot, around 1910. 
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Uniforms of the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen 


Hat for Officers of the Mounted Tyrolean and 
Vorarlberg Landesschützen - According to the 
regulations of 1878, this hat was worn by the 
Mounted Tyrolean and Vorarlberg Landes- 
schützen. On this model the down-turned brim 
and the vertical plume are unusual. From 1889 
on, however, the hat was standardized (with the 
exception of slight deviations) as worn by the 
Tyrolean Kaiserjäger. (HGM) 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Tunic for a Zugsführer of the Mounted Tyrolean 
and Vorarlberg Landesschützen (worn until 
1889) - The dark-brown cloth tunic with grass- 
green service colour has a shoulder loop of 
grass-green wool on the left shoulder held on 
the side of the collar by a small smooth button. 
With the attachment cord on the collar the tunic 
could be worn hung over the blouse. The six- 
pointed rank pips on the collar are made of 
white cloth. The rear view shows the simpler 
design of the tunic for other ranks with only two 
(six for officers) buttons. (HGM) 


Uniforms of the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen 


Oberleutnant of the Mounted Tyrolean Landes- 
schützen in walking out dress with tunic and 
blue-grey pantaloons. 


Tunic for an Oberleutnant of the k.k. Mounted 
Tyrolean Landesschützen - According to regu- 
lations, the tunic was to be made of pike-grey 
cloth. However, this item evinces a much darker 
colour, which was frequently the case with 
privately purchased tunics. The outer edges of 
the officers’ tunic and the pocket flaps were 
piped in service colour (grass-green). Like the 
cavalry officers of the k.u.k. army, those of the 
k.k. Landwehr cavalry wore a shoulder loop of 
double braided cord. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Tunic and Fur Tunic for Other Ranks of the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen - The tunic of pike-grey loden was closed by one row of grey oxy- 
dized metal buttons, the fur tunic with two rows of the same. The tunic has two breast and two side pockets. The short grass-green and the longer black- 
yellow hanging cords of the fur tunic can be clearly seen. The folding collar of the fur tunic introduced in 1907 is lined with black sheep’s wool. The fur 


tunic is lined on the inside with white fur. On the left shoulder of the other ranks’ fur tunic there was a shoulder loop of grass-green wool prescribed (for 
Fähnriche Imperial yellow with black ribbing). (HGM) 
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Uniforms of the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen 


s HH 


Patrouilleführer of the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean 
Landesschützen in pre-war uniform with a pike- 
grey tunic and fur tunic. Note the leather gaiters 
worn with lace-up shoes. The regulation sidearm 
is the M 1877 ‘light-type’ cavalry sabre. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Field chaplain Martin Martschitsch in a field- 
grey fur tunic. The buttons show the regimental 
number in Roman numerals (k.k. Kaiserschützen 
Regiment No. Il), 1917. 


Pike-Grey Fur Tunic (variant) — This privately 
purchased garment has two rows of just seven 
grey oxydized buttons (instead of the regulation 
eight - the topmost hidden by the fur collar) at 
the front. In 1914 all officers and military offi- 
cials of the army were authorized to purchase 
dragoon-style fur tunics — regardless of their 
possible assignment to the cavalry. However, 
the shoulder loops were omitted. A decree of 
30 October 1915 standardized field-grey as the 
new colour for all fur tunics. (TKSM) 


Blue-Grey Cap for Officers of the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen 
- In design this cap resembles the one generally prescribed for the cav- 
alry. However, it was made of blue-grey (black) cloth. The gold embroidered 
cockade for officers was above the two smooth silver-plated buttons. 
Other ranks had a cockade of sheet tombac. (private collection) 


Uniforms of the Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen 


Blue-Grey Breeches of the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landesschützen — The 
privately tailored trousers show loose thighs (‘breeches’). A pocket that 
can be fastened is inserted in the right of the seat. Around the waist and 
in the fly the trousers are lined with cotton; the pockets are made of lining 
canvas. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Wind Jacket 


As special weather protection for operations in the mountains there was a wind jacket and wind 
trousers which were used both for climbing and skiing. 


ze oni - “+ 


he wind jacket was produced of 
impregnated saileloth (rucksack 
material), was fastened at the front 
with five buttons and had a folding-down 
collar. On the underside of the collar there 
were a clasp and three buttons. With 
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their help the turned-up collar could be 
fastened at the front in stormy weather. 
On both sides of the wind jacket a pocket 
was sewn on at an angle with a flap that 
could be buttoned. On each sleeve there 
was a clasp with two buttons for tighte- 
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Captured Italian 65 cm mountain gun. The wind jacket is being worn by the soldier standing behind the gun. Outpost near Forame, 1917. 


ning the sleeves. At the bottom edge of 
the jacket there was a sewn-in drawstring 
for tightening the jacket. The wind jack- 
ets were manufactured in three sizes. The 
main purpose of the wind jacket was to 
offer improved protection against the cold 


Wind Jacket 
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As protection against the wind and the weather articles of clothing were made of impregnated sailcloth which were worn over the uniform: wind jacket 
(front and rear views), trousers and mittens. (Graphics from Der Gebirgskrieg - Ausrüstung und Bekleidung, Vienna 1918) 


in stormy weather and limited protection 
against the rain. It had to be loose enough 
to be worn over the normal field blouse 
without restricting the soldier’s freedom 
of movement. In addition, there were 
wind trousers of the same material as the 


wind jacket that already evinced the most 
important characteristics of today’s rain 
overalls. According to the dress regu- 
lations for warfare in the mountains they 
were ‘provided with a waistband at the 
top running from the front to the back in 


the form of a belt with buckle. On each 
lateral seam there is a slit with two 
buttons to enable access to the trouser 
pockets. The bottom ends have slits on 
the outside seam and can be fastened 
with a drawstring’. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Snow Camouflage 


Camouflage in snow-covered country had great importance particularly on patrols in winter. Apart from 
snow overalls, which can already be regarded as camouflage uniform, snow coats might be used, which 
could, if necessary, be produced by the troops themselves out of linen sheets and similar material. 


erhaps for this very reason the 
P + of 1918 specify unus- 

ually exact instructions for manu- 
facturing these snow coats which,! en- 
abled them to be copied. ‘The snow coat 
is made of two identical 226 cm-long 
strips of white shirt calico which are 
sewn together lengthwise up to the 42 
cm-long, open, hemmed head hole K in 
the middle.’ 
The snow coat had the advantage that it 
could be put on and taken off rapidly, 
even during an operation. All the same, 


KR 


in windy weather it tended to flap and 
also somewhat restricted the soldier’s 
freedom of movement. In contrast, the 
snow overalls were less of a hindrance 
when moving, particularly in steep 
country. 

‘Snow overalls of well bleached calico 
(as white as possible) consist of cap, 
jacket and trousers in one piece, with 
buttons, a drawstring around the mid- 
dle and can be fastened on both trouser 
edges. The overalls must be so loose 
that the man can carry his fully packed 
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rucksack and is not impaired in his 
movements. The snow overalls are ma- 
nufactured in three sizes (I for persons 
over 180 cm, II for those between 165 
and 180 cm and III for persons under 
165 cm). Weight: 0.54 kg.” 


1 K.u.k. Kriegsministerium, „Der Gebirgskrieg“ 1. 
Part, 5. Heft: „Alpine Ausrüstung und Bekleidung“ 
(Vienna 1918), 40. 

? ibid., 41. 


In front of a dugout with gas masks and snow shirts. Oberleutnant Latzel is holding a captured rat in his left hand, November 1916. 
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Snow Camouflage 


Sentry wearing a snow shirt on the Tonale Pass, 1915 (Hans Bertle, oil on canvas, TKSM). 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Gaiters 


To protect the calves against wetness, dirt and damage from equipment gaiters were used. They could 
be made of cloth or leather. 


n 1907, leather gaiters of naturally 

coloured leather, which could be 

fastened lensthwise with four narrow 
leather buckle straps and the corres- 
ponding one-pronged buckles, were 
introduced for mounted enlisted per- 
sonnel of the k.k. Landwehr mountain 
troops. A pair of such gaiters weighed 
about 720 g.' 
In 1908, leather gaiters of brown leather 
were introduced for officers in the k.u.k. 
army and the k.k. Landwehr. They 
consisted of inner and outer calf sections 
which were both shaped to the calf and 
were cut to an equal height at the top. 
They were placed around the calf in such 
a way that the connecting seam of the 
two calf sections was at the back and 
could be fastened with a two-piece strap 
and a one-pronged buckle.” The mounted 
other ranks of the Mounted Tyrolean 
Landesschiitzen, and often during the 
course of the war officers of the Land- 
wehr mountain troops (as of other units), 
used black or brown smooth leather 
gaiters, so-called Stiefelréhren. They 
were wrapped around the calves, 
fastened at the front above the shoe with 
a spring clasp and buckled under the 
knee with a short strap. 
The gaiters of trousers material covered 
the instep and half the calf. They were 
provided with a bridle of brown leather 
to prevent the gaiters from slipping up 
under snowy conditions, for instance. 
The gaiters could be fastened with six 
buttons on the sides. The pike-grey 
gaiters had a loop of turned calfskin in 
front of each of the top three but- 
tonholes, which were fastened to the top 
three buttons when the gaiters were 
worn over pantaloons. When they were 
worn under the pantaloons the corres- 
ponding buttonholes alone sufficed. With 
the field-grey gaiters manufactured after 
September 1915 these calfskin loops 
were usually omitted. 


K.k. Ministerium für Landesverteidigung, zu Präs.-No. 
2616 ex 1907, 40. 

? VORBI. f.d. k.k. Landwehr Jg. 1908: ZVO of 27 October 

1908, No. 44, enclosure 1. This Oberleutnant is wearing brown leather gaiters with his lace-up shoes. 
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Gaiters 


Fig. 2. 


Leather gaiters of naturally coloured upper leather (Provisional Dress Regulations for the k.k. (Smooth) Leather Gaiters - Also known as 

Landwehr Mountain Troops, Vienna 1907). ‘boot pipes’, they were wrapped round the calf 
and fastened at the top ends with a pronged 
buckle. They were made in black and brown and 
usually worn with lace-up shoes. 


Leather Gaiters — They were introduced both in 
the common k.u.k army and in the k.k. 
Landwehr. The double strap was wrapped round 
the calf and fastened with a single-pronged 
buckle. The gaiters were made of brown leather. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Unterjäger (Korporal) in pike-grey uniform with 


Cloth Gaiters - Initially they were made of pike-grey, than after 1915 of field-grey cloth. Depending 
cloth gaiters over his trousers. 


on whether they were worn over or under the trousers, they could be tightened or loosened with the 
three top buttons. The stirrup was made of black leather. (private collection) 


hives TKSM 


Landesschütze (Infanterist) in pike-grey uniform 
with trouser straps. 


Trouser Straps — Made of pike-grey trouser or cap material, they were fastened by buttons or studs. 
The trouser straps had a width of 8 cm. (private collection) 
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Knee-Length Stockings 


At the end of the nineteenth century the equipment of future mountaineers and hunters already 
included knickerbockers and knee-length stockings. In snowy and wet weather stockings can be 
changed more easily than long trousers. 


he knee-length stockings took the 
form of Schwendtlinge (= hunting 
term for woollen stockings with- 
out a foot section) and were knitted of 
$rey-tinged sheep’s wool. They formed a 
eylinder tapering towards the bottom. 
The thick bottom edge was elastic and a 
cotton bridle was sewn onto its sides. 


D EG = all 


Landesschütze (Infanterist) with knee-length stockings. The edge of the 
boot was wrapped round with so-called ‘snow strips’ to prevent snow or 


stones from getting into the boots. 


The knee-length stockings were manu- 
factured in two sizes of 46 or 50 cm 
length. 

The many preserved photographs show 
that the most varied types of stockings 
were used during the First World War. 
Civilian items were evidently used in 
large quantities. As a rule the stockings 


TKSM 


Archives 


Knee-Length Stockings 


were probably made of wool. For duty in 
the mountains they were much more 
popular than the otherwise usual puttees 
because they could be put on and taken 
off more quickly and, additionally, when 
marching in mountainous country there 
was not the danger of tripping over loose 
puttees and falling. 


Knee-Length Stockings — Knitted of grey wool, they formed a downward 


(TKSM) 


tapering tube, at the bottom edge of which a cotton stirrup was sewn on. 
It was intended to prevent the socks from slipping up during a march. 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Puttees and Snow Strips 


In mountaineering, but also in hunting, puttees of the most varied materials had been used since the 
end of the nineteenth century. Usually tough wool, occasionally loden and in rarer cases linen were 


used. 


uttees were already tested in 1906 

for the Landwehr mountain troops 

and pike-grey ones were then 
introduced. As of September 1915 put- 
tees of field-grey colour were issued, but 
the most varied hues of grey had already 
been used prior to this date. During the 
war puttees of brownish and greenish 
colour of civilian origin were also worn. 
The puttees consisted of an 8 to 9 em- 
wide panel of 160 to 190 cm length. At 
the foot end there was a metal hook to 
be attached to the laces of the boot in 
the region of the instep. The puttee was 
then wrapped in ascending circles 
around the shin and calf and fastened 
under the knee. Simpler models of the 
puttees had two threads (or narrow 
bands) sewn to the top end. Usually the 
top end of the puttee terminated in a 70 
to SO cm-long, 2.5 em-wide cloth band 
to which a double, adjustable metal 
bracket was attached for fastening the 
band. 
The Schneestreifen (‘snow strips’) were 
designed in a similar, but simpler way. 
The purpose of the Schneestreifen was 
to seal the upper edge of the shoe to 
prevent snow from entering and the foot 
or the footwear becoming wet. They 
were made of cap cloth, 73 em long and 
10 cm wide. At one end the two corners 
were folded inwards and hemmed; an 
approximately 1 metre-long, 12 mm- 
wide, grey cotton band folded down the 
middle was sewn onto the resulting 
folded point. The Schneestreifen were 
wound around the upper edge of the 
boots and the calf and fastened with 
both ends of the cotton band. 
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An M 7/12-8 mm Schwarzlose machine gun is being adjusted for anti-aircraft defence by Kaiser- 
schützen. The soldiers’ puttees are clearly visible. 
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Puttees and Snow Strips 


Pike-Grey Puttees — Puttees were very common in mountaineering, hunt- 
ing and in the army. They were usually made of elastic material. With a 
metal hook at one end the about 8-10 cm-wide cloth straps were hooked 
to the boot lace, then wrapped upwards around the calf and the other end 
fastened under the knee. They were not to be tied too tightly so as not to 
restrict the flow of blood. (private collection) 


When the field-grey uniform was introduced during the First World War put- 
tees were also made in field-grey. The most varying ersatz materials were 
used such as twine or reprocessed wool. (private collection) 
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II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Mountain and Climbing Boots 


According to the provisions of the dress regulations for the k.k. Landwehr of 1911, mountain boots 
generally resembled the ‘usual’ natural brown boots of the k.k. Landwehr, but the bottom was provided 


with a double sole.! 


he heels of the mountain boots 

were lower and there was no heel 

iron. The tongue was also wider 
and sewn onto both interior sides of the 
shoe. The one-pad boots extended to 
above the ankle. On each side there 
were four lace holes with metal eyes and 
above them three lace hooks. 
Nails had to be applied to the sole and 
the heel by the troops themselves. The 
choice of nails most suitable for the 
topographical conditions was left to the 
sub-section commander so boots with 
the most varied nails can be found. 
Usually the outer edges were thickly 
fitted with wing nails, so-called 
Tscheanken, and the soles and heels 
with round nails. 
In the mountains the necessary pro- 
tection against damp and cold con- 
stituted a special problem. The instruc- 
tion leaflets for mountain warfare of 
Army Group Rohr of 1915 already state: 
‘As experience has shown, the soldier, 
in order to protect himself from the 
cold, likes to put on several pairs of 
stockings or several foot cloths and 
thus constricts the boot that otherwise 
fits. As constricting the flow of blood 
contributes to frostbite, attempts 
should be made to provide the men 
with extra wide shoes for the winter.” 
The nailed and relatively heavy 
mountain boots offered little grip in 
rocky country and were completely 
unsuitable for climbing. For this reason, 
as in the civilian sector, ‘climbing 
slippers’ of cloth or suede with an elas- 
tic but gripping sole had long been used. 
The military climbing shoes are de- 
scribed as follows’: ‘/They] have the 
shape of a normal shoe. The upper part 
consists of strong saileloth; the cap, the 
side edges and the section containing 
the eyes of the strap fastening are 
covered with leather. The sole is made 
of about 8 mm-thick felt or cloth. The 
climbing shoe is hand-sewn. It is pro- 
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Landesschitzen camping in the mountains after an exercise. The double leather soles of the moun- 
tain boots had steel nails on the edges and the bottom surface. The nailed boot soles are clearly 
visible on the two lying soldiers. 


duced in the following sizes and per- 
centages: 


Normal shoe size. 


Nr. 6 9 12 14 18 
Manufacturing percentage 
5 15 30 35 15 


Weight per pair : 0.65 bis 0.7 kg.’ 


It was strictly forbidden to use the 
climbing shoes as house shoes, as the 
sole ‘otherwise becomes oily and 
smooth and can no longer produce 
enough friction on the rocks’. Officers, 


Fähnriche and NCOs voluntarily 
prolonging their term of service could 
wear plain black shoes or low boots off 
duty, at least with drawing room 
trousers or pantaloons. They had to be 
purchased privately. 


1 Adjustierungsvorschrift für die k.k. Landwehr 
(Vienna 1911), Il. Part, 76. 

? Headquarters of Army Group G.d.K. Rohr, „Merkblätter und 
Weisungen — Gebirgskrieg im Winter“ (Op.-No. 4500 von 
1915), 52. 

> K.u.k. Kriegsministerium, „Der Gebirgskries* 1. Teil, 5. Heft: 
„Alpine Ausrüstung und Bekleidung“ (Vienna 1918), 57. 
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Mountain boots and light shoes. (Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, 
Vienna 1911) 


Light Shoes - The upper section of these shoes was made of brown 
leather, the bottom one of naturally coloured leather. The shoe has six 
metal eyes to take the laces. The light shoes are very similar to climbing 
shoes. Their upper section was also made of strong linen, the cap and the 
sides were bordered with leather. However, the sole was made of felt or 
strong material so as to have a better grip when climbing in the rocks. 
(private collection) 


Mountain and Climbing Boots 


Mountain Boots - As a rule natural brown 
leather was used as the material for boots. The 
boots shown here are the same in design and 
fittings as those illustrated in the regulations, 
but have seven metal eyes. According to regula- 
tions, metal hooks should have been attached 
instead of the top three eyes. The leather dou- 
ble soles have the typical wing nails, 
Tscheanken, round the edge of the sole to 
protect the leather of the sole from wear on 
stony ground. At the top inside edge there is an 
inspection stamp of 1918. (private collection) 
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Il. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


items of Equipment 


Items of equipment included belts, ammunition pouches, field packs or rucksacks. Straps were 
normally made of calf leather. After 1908 the basic colour prescribed was natural brown. Before, the 
items of leather equipment had been blackened. 


he infantry belt was made of 
brown leather and 5 cm wide. The 
fastening hook and the box-type 
buckle were of brass for the k.k. 
Landwehr and for the k.u.k army, only 
for the Landwehr mountain troops was 
the buckle made of matt grey zine sheet 
metal. The k.k. double eagle was stam- 
ped on the escutcheon; for officers of 
the Landwehr mountain troops there 
was a model with a detachable eagle. 
Bent at right angles between the walls of 
the buckle there was a movable cylinder 
with a double prong mounted at one end 
and a bracket for attaching the fastening 
hook on the other. On the inside of the 
free end of the belt a leather strap with 
two parallel rows of holes was sewn on 
for the length of 34 em. The twin prongs 
of the buckle were inserted into the 
holes to adjust the length of the belt 
according to the wearer. The belt was to 
be worn over the upper garment in such 
a way that the buckle was on the body’s 
centreline (in the case of stretcher 
bearers to the left of the dressing kit). 
For the belt there was a ‘carrying loop’ 
of brown leather, 8 em long and 2.5 cm 
wide, which had an iron, black lacqu- 
ered spring hook (carbine hook) at the 
bottom end. 
The cavalry belt was between 100.6 and 
113 cm long, of brown leather and 5.3 
em wide. It had a one-pronged roller 
buckle of black lacquered iron wire. 
This was underlaid with a leather lug. A 
leather loop was sewn onto the buckle 
end of the belt next to the buckle, and a 
second leather loop could be pushed on. 
For personnel armed with carbines a 
small iron buckle with a buckling strap 
was sewn onto the belt for securing the 
slung carbine on the back. From 1915 
onwards, instead of the belt with box- 
type buckle, examples with a single- 
pronged buckle were issued on a general 
basis. The one-pronged roller buckle 
made of 5 mm-thick round iron was 
painted black and measured 25 x 46 
mm. Belts made of leather had simple 
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punched holes; the holes of belts made 
of webbing, linen ete. were provided 
with metal eyes. This ‘universal belt’ 
also replaced officers’ belts from 1917 
onwards.' Whereas articles showing the 
Emperor’s monogram such as cap cock- 
ades, officers’ sword knots, shoulder- 
straps of the Landwehr mountain troops 
ete. were altered when Emperor Karl 
succeeded to the throne, such a stan- 
dardization of the Imperial monogram 
‘ did not happen with belts. Belts with 
the monogram were evidently (in rather 
rare cases) privately purchased by offi- 
cers. 

There was an adjustable rifle sling of 
brown leather for the short repeating 
rifle. Its upper part had four charac- 
teristic metal-reinforced adjustment 
holes. 

For buckling overcoats, field blankets or 
shelter quarters onto the field pack, 
rucksack etc. there were different 
overcoat straps. There was the simple 
overcoat strap with an iron, black 
lacquered single-prong buckle with a 
length of 55.5 cm and a width of 1.5 cm 
or with a length of 45.5 cm and a width 
of 1.7 cm. There were also 58.5 cm-long 
overcoat straps with two approx. 11 cm- 
spaced buckles. 

As the war continued, resort had 
increasingly to be taken to ersatz ma- 
terials due to the shortage of leather. 
Straps of linen or webbing and ammu- 
nition pouches of stamped, field-grey 
lacquered sheet iron were already is- 
sued as of 1915. Subsequently, even 
carrying straps of impregnated paper 
yarn and types of leather of hardly 
durable pigskin were produced. Am- 
munition pouches were also made of im- 
pregnated cardboard, linen or webbing, 
and their outer edges, particularly of the 
flaps, were bordered with thin leather. 
The rucksack had four inside, one 
outside and two flap compartments as 
well as two detachable chest com- 
partments. But there were also variants 
with two outside compartments and no 


flap compartment. It was made of 
impregnated duck (rucksack canvas) 


and was carried on two wide, adjustable 
carrying straps. By connecting the chest 
compartments by means of a snap hook 
the rucksack was prevented from ‘swin- 
ging’. The separate chest compartments 
could be attached with a ring to the 
pointed (upper) end to the snap hooks 
of the carrying straps. A correctly 
packed rucksack was to have the shape 
of a field pack, flat and wide. According 
to the instructions for mountain warfare 
of 1915, it was to be packed as follows?: 

- in the large compartment of the ruck- 
sack: spare clothing; a cooker, provi- 
sions ete in separate bags attached 
with drawstrings to the rucksack cord; 

- in the lateral inside compartments: 
spare shoes, lantern and other 
lengthy, stiff objects; 

- in the inside rear compartments: 
underwear, spare gloves, soft objects; 

- in the outside compartment: fats, 
repair material, medicine box; 

- in the flap compartments: windbreak 
and waterproof gear, possibly also 
rope; 

- in the chest compartments: objects 
that are needed often and are heavier 
— ammunition, binoculars, subsistence 
ration, canteen, orienteering tools, 
maps, report book, crampons, 
climbing aids for skis etc. 

The overcoat and the woollen blanket 
wrapped in the shelter quarter were to 
be buckled to the outside of the ruck- 
sack. The overcoat was carried rolled up 
on the rucksack and the blanket/shelter 
quarter below the rucksack and at- 
tached with overcoat straps through the 
double loops to the buckles of the car- 
rying straps so that they did not need to 
be detached when the rucksack needed 
to be opened (e.g. during a rest break). 


1 VOBI. f.d. k.u.k. Heer Jg. 1917: ZVO of 28 February 1917, 
Abt. 13, NO. 7597, 62. 

” Headquarters of Army Group G.d.K. Rohr, „Merkblätter 
und Weisungen — Gebirgskrieg im Winter“ (Op.-No. 4500 
of 1915), 43ff. 
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Member of the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops 
with buckled belt. 
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Infantry Belt - The belt was made of brown 
upper leather. The square box-type buckle was 
to be made of matt sheet zinc for the Landwehr 
mountain troops. However, during the war such 
buckles were frequently made of grey lacquered 
sheet iron. The leather belt was inspected by 
the Landwehr Uniform Depot, as an almost 
illegible ink stamp on the inside shows. 


Infantry Belts (variants) — As belts were also privately purchased, there was a great variety of different models. The grey lacquered buckle was attached 
to a black (non-regulation) leather strap (left), the one with a detachable double eagle to a brown belt. (private collection) 
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infantry Belt (variant of ersatz material) — 
Already in 1915 the shortage of raw materials 
forced manufacturers to resort to ersatz materi- 
als for leather. Shown is a belt of webbing. Only 
the tongue was made of leather. (private collec- 
tion) 


Cavalry Belt - The cavalry belt with an iron 
single-pronged buckle was worn by the other 
ranks of the k.k. Mounted Tyrolean Landes- 
schutzen armed with carbines and by transport 
troops and pack animal drivers of the Landwehr 
mountain troops. It had a leather loop sewn 
onto it for securing the carbine when the latter 
was Carried on the back. (private collection) 
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Belts with Single-Pronged Buckles — Expensive to produce, the belt with buckle gave way to the standardized ‘universal belt’ in 1917, which was worn 
by both officers and other ranks. It was made of brown leather. The iron roller buckle is lacquered black in this case (left). Items of ersatz materials, like 
webbing belts (right) were also issued. (TKSM) 


Officers’ Belt — Frequently officers of the Land- 
wehr mountain troops used the belt with a gilt 
buckle that was prescribed for officers of the 
k.u.k. army and the remaining Landwehr. The 
buckle of the model introduced in 1908 shows 
the monogram ‘F.J.I’. (private collection) 


Belts with Single-Pronged Buckles (variants) — The belts illustrated were made of the most varied 
materials — e.g. linen, paper twine webbing and leather. (private collection) 


Officers’ Belt — Officers’ belts with the mono- 
gram ‘K’ were only produced in small quantities 
in 1917/18. (private collection) 
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The two Landesschützen 
(Infanteristen) are 
equipped with leather 
ammunition pouches. 


M 1895 Ammunition Pouches - The twin-compartment ammunition 
pouches for the M 95 rifle were made of brown leather. However, already 
in 1915 ammunition pouches were issued made of sheet metal, impreg- 
nated cardboard or linen. (TKSM) 


Graphic of ammunition pouches. They were 
pushed onto the belt with two loops on the back. 
(Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 
1911) 
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Rifle Slings — The rifle sling for the M 95 Mannlicher repeating rifle was 
92 cm long, that for the carbine 124 cm. They were originally made of 
brown leather, but also of ersatz materials (far right) during the war. An 
‘adjustable rifle sling’ of brown upper leather was intended for the Land- 
wehr mountain troops. It consisted of two parts and was 4 cm wide. 
(private collection) 
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The holes for the adjustable rifle sling are clearly visible in this picture. 
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Oberteil. 


Unterteil. 


Adjustable rifle sling for the k.k. Landwehr mountain troops. (Dress Regu- 
lations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 
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Back view of the packed field pack. 


The field blanket and climbing rope were 
also buckled to the figurine. (TKSM) 


with buckled on overcoat and ammunition pack 
(above) and of the ammunition pack with over- 
coat (below). (Dress Regulations for the k.k. 


Packing arrangement of a packed field pack 
Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 
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The stiff and heavy field pack was unsuitable for duty in the mountains and was replaced by a 
rucksack. 


Field Pack and Ammunition Pack - The back panel of the field pack of brown calfskin was made of doubled cotton duck. The edges of the side panel 
were stiffened with reed dowels and the edges bordered with leather. The carrying harness of brown leather could be fastened to the field pack with an 
iron ‘field pack pin’. The ammunition pack buckled to the bottom was introduced in 1888. (private collection) 
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Rucksack - The rucksack with a flap and two outside compartments was (like the two carrying 
straps) made of water-proof duck. The overcoat or the field blanket could be buckled under the flap, 


the shelter quarter to the bottom. (private collection) 
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Graphic of a pack frame. (Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, 
Vienna 1911) 


Pack Frame - So-called ‘Kraxen’ had long been used in the Alps for trans- 
porting heavy loads. Pack frames of ash with leather carrying straps were 
introduced for the Landwehr mountain troops before the war. During the 
war pack frame straps were also made of ersatz materials, e.g. hemp. 
The pack frame illustrated below has a stamp ‘Ksch.Rgt.l’ (k.k. Kaiser- 
schützen Regiment No. |) on the underside. (private collection) 
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Bread Bag - Bread bags of brown flax canvas 
were manufactured with or without an inside 
compartment for the canteen. The two hooks 
visible between the carrying straps were used 
for hanging the bread bag on the belt. On the 
inside of this specimen there is a stamp 
‘M.D.4, 1916’ (Uniform Depot 4, 1916) which 
allows the conclusion to be drawn that it was 
used in the k.u.k. army (items inspected by the 
Landwehr Uniform Depot had the stamp 
‘Lw.M.D.’). (private collection) 


Bread Bags (variants) — Before and during the 
war bread bags were issued made of differently 
dyed materials (in different shades of grey and 
brown). 
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Standschützen (Standschützen Battalion Innsbruck No. I) in field dress. The Canteen - The greenish enamelled sheet iron canteen was most com- 
bread bags carried on the left are clearly visible. The ammunition pouches and mon. It included a cup and a cloth cover which was intended to insu- 
carrying straps made of ersatz materials and the German M 1888 rifle are also late the contents of the canteen from the outside temperature and 
noteworthy. prevent the enamel from being damaged. (private collection) 


The thermos flask specified in the regulations 
for Alpine equipment and clothing of 1917 kept 
drinks warm, but was very susceptible to shock. 
A thick felt cover served to improve insulation, but it had to be purchased privately. (private col- A cover was intended to protect it from being 
lection) damaged. (private collection) 
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Mess Kit for Five Men - This mess kit consis- 
ted of the pot and a casserole that could be 
fitted onto it. It was made of tin-plated sheet 


iron and flanged round the edge of the opening. 


There was a handle on the lid. (private collec- 
tion) 


Infantry Mess Kit and Cover - The mess kit consisted of the pot, the casserole and the lid/bowl. 
It was made of tin-plated sheet iron. It was stored in a brown linen bag. (private collection) 
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Graphics of the Infantry mess kit. (Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 


Bowl for Eating — The bowl was pressed of sheet steel, tin-plated and provided with two ring han- 
dies. It could be stored together with the lid in a cloth cover of brown ticking. (private collection) 


Enamelled cooking bowl with a folding ‘pan handle’, originally introduced in 1912 and made of tin- 
plated sheet iron. (private collection) 
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Graphic of the bowl. (Dress Regulations for the 
k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 


Spirit Stove - The spirit stove consisted of the 
burner (tinplate), the wind break, two bowls and 
the lid (all of aluminium). The individual compo- 
nents could be placed inside each other and 
stored this way to save space. The weight of the 
spirit stove was only 0.4 kg. 


Graphic of the spirit stove. (from: Der Gebirgs- 
krieg - Ausrüstung und Bekleidung, Vienna 1918) 
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Folding Lantern 


During night marches over narrow paths and icy ways in the mountains any false step might mean 
death. An easily manageable source of light, the folding lantern, gained special importance. It was also 
relevant for operations in galleries and caverns. 


or this reason Alpine equipment 
F included a folding lantern 

such as it had often belonged to 
the equipment of mountain tourists 
before the war. In 1918 the ‘Dolomite’ 
model was standardized. It was made of 
tinplate and selenite and consisted of a 
front, back and two side walls, the bot- 
tom and a lid. A slipcase was attached to 
the back wall to which an oval reflector 
of polished tinplate was fastened. 
Pushing up this slipcase produced an 
aperture for lighting the candle, which 
was put through a hole in the bottom 
and held there by a pressure spring. The 
left side wall was solid, the right side 
and the front walls had large rectangular 
cut-outs filled with selenite. The right 
side wall had two wire guards to protect 
the selenite. On the two narrow sides 
the front wall had 3 to 6 mm-wide 
rectangular notches as catches for the 
bottom and the lid. One side wall had 
six ventilation holes at the top. In the 
middle of the lid there was a round hole 
over which a cover was riveted so that 
three outlets remained free on the sides. 
In two soldered loops there was a two- 
part movable support bow of iron wire. 
Bottom, lid and side walls were con- 
nected to the back wall by hinges. In 
addition, the hinges of the bottom and 
lid had springs that were set against the 
closed position. The folded (against the 
pressure of the springs) lantern was held 
by a wire hanger. This way it fitted into 
a sheath made of wax canvas or linen 
with flap and button which could be 
stored in the outside compartment of 
the rucksack. The lantern weighed 
0.35 ké. 
As with other items of equipment, 
different models of folding lanterns were 
used during the war. The functional 
principle of all of them was similar, but 
the dimensions and details of con- 
struction varied. Usually, the metal 
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parts were painted with matt, field-grey 
or brownish (‘gun colour’) lacquer. On 
the march the lantern was to be carried 
at the point of the column or, if several 
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were available, also at the rear or evenly 
distributed in-between. The lanterns 
were to be extinguished if there was 
danger of the enemy seeing them. 
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Graphic of different lanterns. (Dress Regulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) 


Folding Lantern 


non 


Folding Lanterns (variants) — On the march and in remote dugouts only makeshift light could be supplied at night. Folding 
lanterns, as commonly used by mountaineers before the war, were easy to carry. The light came from simple candles. 
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Edged Weapons 


The sabre was more than an edged weapon, it was insignia of status. However, the sabre proved to be 
very obstructive when moving through open country, particularly in the mountains. For this reason, in 
1907 a short sabre for officers (with an ornately perforated hilt) and NCOs (with a smooth hilt), which 
was to be worn on the belt like a bayonet, was introduced for the k.k mountain troops. 


he M 1861 infantry officers’ sabre, 

which was also authorized for 

duty Oberjäger in 1887, was only 
worn by officers of the k.k Landwehr 
mountain troops with parade and 
walking out dress after 1907. The sabre 
had a slightly curved blade and a simple 
slightly wavy hilt. The hilt of this sabre 
was covered with sharkskin, and only 
oceasionally with black calfskin. The 
iron scabbard had a ring band with an 
eye, a rigid carrying ring and a tip guard 
After trials with shortened infantry 
officers’ sabres, a short sabre to be worn 
like a bayonet was standardized for the 
Landwehr mountain troops and the two 
Dalmatian k.k. Landwehr Infantry Regi- 
ments Nos. 23 and 37 in 1907. The 
‘short officers’ sabre’ had a richly perto- 
rated, polished or nickel-plated knuckle 
guard showing the Imperial double eagle 
and the Imperial monogram with crown. 
The ‘short NCOs’ sabre’ had a smooth 
knuckle guard - like the M 1861 infan- 
try officers’ sabre — but the latter was 
burnished. Variants (both regulation) 
with straight and curved blades occur- 
red. The scabbards of these sabres were 
burnished and during the war they were 
painted field-grey in some cases.! 
The sabre was not very practical for use 
at the front, especially in the high 
mountains, and was inadequate in a mo- 
dern war, apart from individual cases of 
close combat. Moreover, assault units 
usually used daggers or occasionally im- 
provised (but effective) close combat 
weapons.” 


1 Cf. M. Christian Ortner, With Drawn Sword (Vienna 
2003), 136. 
Cf. M. Christian Ortner, Storm Troops (Vienna 2005). 
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The cut-down hilt of the short officers’ sabre, 
the carrying hook on the scabbard and the 
(closed) officers’ sword knot are clearly visible 
on this photograph. 
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Archives MS 


Edged Weapons 


Archives TKSM 


Short Officers’ Sabres — The two officers’ 
sabres show a perforated ornamentaion. 
Sabres with straight and curved blades were in 
use. The short other ranks’ sabre (as it was 
termed in the regulations of 1911) was the 
same as that for officers. But the guard did not 
have perforated ornamentation and was bur- 
nished instead of being matt silver. From 1917 
Graphic of the short officers’ sabre. (Dress Re- This Oberjäger (Feldwebel) is wearing the short ON, the knuckle guard of the officers’ sabre had 
gulations for the k.k. Landwehr, Vienna 1911) NCOs’ sabre. the initial ‘K’ (Karl) instead of the monogram 
‘FSI. (TKSM) 
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Snow Goggles 


Dazzling sunlight is a great strain on the eyes, particularly under snowy conditions. The diffuse 
radiance emanating from the blanket of snow must also be taken into account to counter the danger of 


snow blindness. 


the light penetrating the eye from 
the front (as is the case with sun- 
glasses), but also that coming from the 
sides. On glaciers or when the ground is 
completely covered with snow it is 


I is not just a question of absorbing 
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particularly important to protect the 
eves effectively. 

‘Snow goggles consist of two frames, 
two lenses, a connecting strap and the 
buckling strap. The frame of alumi- 
nium has four lugs at the front for 


Er 


Members of a Landesschützen regiment with different types of snow goggles cutting wood in the 


mountains. 
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clipping on the lenses and is cushioned 
with velvet on the reverse. There are 
ventilation holes in each frame that are 
punched so that the aperture opens 
toward the front of the frame and forms 
a scale-like wind flap bent toward the 
rear; there are also two holes for 
pulling through the connecting strap 
and the buckling strap. The lenses are 
circular, have a diameter of about 50 
mm and are made of mass-dyed 
yellow-green glass. The connecting 
strap is about 10 mm wide, is pulled 
through the narrow section of the 
frame on both sides and fastened with 
a rivet so that the space between the 
two centres of the lenses corresponds to 
the distance between the pupils (about 
60 mm). The buckling strap is made of 
10 to 20 mm-wide elastic rubber strap 
which is riveted or stitched to the 
broad section of the frame on both sides 
and is 40 to 45 mm long. All goggles 
are packed singly in a round tin 
(inside diameter about 60 mm, height 
about 80 mm)’.! 

The regulations of 1918 contain the 
practical reference that at any rate only 
snow goggles with cushioned frames 
with ventilation holes and yellow-green 
lenses can be used in the mountains 
(‘snow goggles for the high mountains’), 
whereas other snow goggles should be 
used only on the plain and hilly country. 
Due to the shortage of materials the 
most varied models of snow and glacier 
goggles were used. Very common, albeit 
not officially introduced, were diverse 
models of sunglasses, of which there 
were also designs with field-grey frames. 
These glasses were privately purchased. 


! Kuk. Kriegsministerium, „Der Gebirgskrieg“ I. Teil, 5. 
Heft: „Alpine Ausrüstung und Bekleidung“ (Vienna 
1918), 16. 


Snow Goggles 


Goggles - These consist of two frames that 
cover the sides of the eyes as well to prevent 
dazzling. The lenses were tinted dark-brown or 
green. However, the goggles illustrated are only 
one example of the different models in use. 
(private collection) 


Ludwig Graf 
Hofoptiker 


Private sunglasses were also purchased to protect the eyes in snow, but also as protection against Graphic of the snow goggles. (from: Der Gebirgs- 
bright sunlight in the summer. The metal carrying case is lacquered field-grey. krieg - Ausrüstung und Bekleidung, Vienna 
1918) 
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Snow-Shoes 


In order to facilitate movement in snowy country, but above all to prevent the nuisance of sinking into 
the snow, it is necessary to extend the walking surface. Snow-shoes are a suitable means of doing 


this. 


Group of members of the Landwehr mountain troops posing for a photograph on the occasion of having completed half of their term of duty, 1912. In 
the centre of the picture the most important Alpine equipment is exhibited (skis, ice axes, climbing rope and snow-shoes). 


he snow-shoe consisted of an 

| ellipse-shaped wooden frame, the 
lacing, the heel clamps with belts, 

two toe rings and a sole strap. The 
wooden frame was made of lengths of 
ash wood, 8 mm thick and 25 to 30 mm 
wide. In the middle of the wooden frame 
there were 12 to 18 holes for the lacing. 
A 4 mm-thick rope twine was used for 
the lacing. The sole strap was attached 
with the lacing. It was 75 to 80 mm 
wide, made of hemp or string, bordered 
on both sides and about 30 cm long. 
The rope twine of the lacing was pulled 
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through the front and back of the sole 
strap, thus fastening it. 

The clamp of 3 mm-thick, zinc-plated 
iron wire was bent in such a way that it 
formed a loop on both sides for the heel 
and instep straps. It was to be attached 
at about a third of the longitudinal axis 
between the sole strap and the lacing. 
The heel strap consisted of an about 
15 mm-wide belt to prevent the foot 
from slipping backwards. The instep 
strap had the purpose of binding the 
snow-shoe to the boot. It was about 20 
em wide and 1.2 m long. The toe rings 


of 3 mm-thick iron wire were used for 
pulling through the instep strap and 
were fastened to the cords of the lacing 
on a level with the toes. 

The purpose of snow-shoes was to 
extend the walking surface and prevent 
the soldier from sinking into deep snow. 
The round snow-shoes (Schneeteller) 
sometimes still used in the Alps were 
somewhat cumbersome because of their 
shape, so the oval form had proved to be 
best. Walking parallel to the gradient of 
the slope required some practice as 
there is the danger of slipping. 


Snow-Shoes 
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Graphic of how to attach and store snow-shoes. 
(from: Der Gebirgskrieg - Ausrüstung und Be- 
kleidung, Vienna 1918) 
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Snow-Shoes - The snow-shoes consist of a 
wooden frame, the lacing, the heel clamp, the 
toe rings and the attachment belts. By extending 
the walking surface of the foot, they prevented 
the wearer from sinking too deeply into the 
snow. (private collection) 
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Skis 


The skis themselves were usually made of ash and did not yet have steel edges. This tough and elastic 
wood was moderately light and shrunk little - good qualities for producing skis. Ash was also relatively 
easy to process, glue, lacquer or varnish. 


180, 190 and 200 cm. At the 

narrowest point the width mea- 
sured 7 to 7.5 cm. The utmost attention 
was to be paid to the correct handling of 
skis, like storing them in a dry place. As 
protection of the wood against damp, 
the running surfaces were to be covered 
with tar, and the tar was to be burned in 
with a soldering iron or over an open 
fire. To prevent the nuisance of snow 
sticking to the skis, the running surfaces 
were to be covered with wax. For this 
purpose a specially produced tar wax 
was issued in cylindrical form. 
The invention of a new design of bin- 
ding (a metal plate to which the boot 
was buckled and a spring connection to 
the ski) by Matthias Zdarsky and its 
further development by the Kaiserjäger 
officer Georg von Bilgeri gradually re- 
placed the strap binding, which, how- 
ever, continued in use. 
To assist climbing in the mountains so- 
called ‘climbing aids, usually made of 
sealskin, were pulled over the running 
surfaces of the skis. However, if no furs 
were available avalanche ropes or 
leather straps could be wrapped around 
the ski -— a more than makeshift so- 
lution. But simple belts were also issued. 
The two ski poles were made of 
hazelnut, bamboo or Tonking reed and 
were 115 to 130 cm long. At the bottom 
end a steel tip was screwed into the 
stick. The snow plate consisted of a 
wooden frame attached to the stick with 
leather straps and rivets and was 
intended to prevent the poles from 
going too deep into the snow. Damaged 
poles were to be braced with wire or 
twine. 
Many skis and ski poles used by the 
frontline troops came from donations 
from the home front so that a great 
diversity of skiing equipment was used.! 


Si were produced in three sizes: 


' Kuk. Kriegsministerium, „Der Gebirgskrieg“ I. Teil, 5. 
Heft: „Alpine Ausrüstung und Bekleidung“ (Vienna 
1918), 24 ff 
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This Kaiserschütze is still trying the old Lilienfeld single-stick technique ... 


.... Which was gradually replaced by the two-stick technique. 
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Archives TKSM 


Archives TKSM 


Skis 


Ski with Bilgeri Binding — The construction by the Kaiserjager officer Georg von Bilgeri, based on Matthias Zdarsky’s binding, and the former's promo- 
tion of the ‘two-stick technique’ permanently revolutionized Alpine skiing. The boot was buckled to the footplate of the binding with leather straps. With 
the aid of the swivelling joint of the binding the foot could be raised to walk or skate in the snow. Near the tip of the ski illustrated there is a break that 
was repaired with a metal brace. (TKSM) 
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Ski with Strap Binding — Skis with strap bind- 
ings were used as well as ones with Bilgeri 
bindings. The boot was merely buckled to the 
ski with straps to allow skating. On the centre of 
this decoration with skis there is a dedication 
plate of the 55" Mountain Brigade 1915-1916. 
(TKSM) 
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Avalanche Rope - It consisted of a 5 to 6 mm-thick, red-dyed hemp rope of 8 metres’ length. It was 
provided with a carbine hook at one end and a loop at the other. Every man trailed the avalanche 
cord behind him in country where there was the danger of avalanches and it was intended to aid in 
finding someone buried by an avalanche. (private collection) 


Climbing Aids — Webbing belts (above) or sealskins (below) were used as climbing aids. The leather- 
reinforced front end of a strip of sealskin sewn onto a linen base ended in a loop which was placed 
over the ski tips. The climbing aid was then stretched over the running surface of the ski with the 


sealskin facing downward. The grain was aligned so that it allowed gliding forwards, but not back- 
wards. (private collection) 


These bamboo poles had snow plates of woven 
reed; a long leather loop was attached to both 
leather-covered grips. (private collection) 
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Alpenstock 


The alpenstock was one of the characteristic and very effective items of equipment for the mountain 
troops. Long used by mountain farmers and hunters, the alpenstock provides security when walking on 
steep inclines (as a ‘third leg’) and also offers useful services as a makeshift gun rest when aiming to 
shoot. 


s early as 1907 a massive alpen- 

stock had been intended as part of 

the special equipment of k.k. 
Landwehr mountain troops. The first 
standard alpenstocks were made of 
tough bamboo, later straight hazelnut 
wood stakes were used, as had long 
been customary in the Alps 
According to the regulation issued in 
1918, the alpenstock consisted of the 
stave, the spike and the clamp. The 
stave, made of straight hazelnut wood, 
was 30 to 35 mm thick at the bottom, 
25 to 30 mm thick at the top and 160 to 
200 em long. The spike, made of tem- 
pered Siemens-Martin cast iron, con- 
sisted of a tetragonal tip with an ad- 
joining conical-cylindrical section pro- 
vided with a screw thread. The true tip 
was about 12 em long and hardened, the 
cylindrical section screwed to the wood 
was 65 mm long. The stave clamp was 
made of sheet iron, the cylindrical 
section about 25 mm high and had a 
hole for the spike at the bottom. The 
clamp was intended to prevent the wood 
from splintering when the spike was 
applied. 
The short sticks frequently used on 
their own initiative by officers at the 
front should not be confused with the 
alpenstock. They were usually made as 
straight or curved handled sticks in the 
shape of today’s walking sticks. Some- 
times such sticks were decorated with 
carvings or adorned with patriotic or 
military badges.' Apart from the author- 
ization on principle confined to con- 
valescents ‘to use an unadorned stick if 
their physical condition or sickness re- 
quired it”, these sticks are not covered 
by regulations. 


Hinterstoisser, Die Adjustierung des k.u.k. Heeres 1915 wa Me ih om ER 
-1918 — Die feldgraue Uniform (Vienna 2004), 64. Nas \ Rn 

= VOBL. f.d. k.k. Landwehr Jg. 1917: 58. Stück, z ame ii i — 
ZVO of 1 December 1917, 311, fig.. 2. Oberjäger (Feldwebel) with a bamboo alpenstock. 
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Alpenstock 


Alpenstocks - Before the war large bamboo sticks with iron tips were 
mainly used by the troops, but soon the hazelnut sticks (long employed by 
hunters and foresters) were adopted. The alpenstock was used to prevent 
losing balance on steep slopes. An iron screw with a square tip was 
driven into the bottom. (private collection) 
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Graphic of the alpenstock. (from: Der Gebirgskrieg - Ausrüstung und Be- 
kleidung, Vienna 1918) 


II. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


ice Axe 


The ice axe was an essential item of equipment for the mountain troops. As with many other items of 
equipment, many different models were used. It was employed as a universal tool, e.g. for cutting 
steps in ice and packed snow, for security on icy, snowy, rocky and grassy slopes, for cutting off 
cornices and for hammering in pitons etc. In the high mountains it replaced the alpenstock and was 
explicitly also intended as a close combat weapon.’ Characteristic of the time were ice axes with a 
relatively short blade and a long handle. 


he regulations on the equipment 

and clothing for mountain warfare 

of 1918 finally standardized one 
concrete model: the ice axe of hardened 
Siemens-Martin forged steel was forged 
in one piece and consisted of the 
housing, the pick, the adze (called 
‘shovel’) and the two cheek pieces. The 
length of the pick was to be 120 to 140 
mm, that of the ‘shovel’ 80 to 100 mm, 
measured from the centre of the re- 
spective surface. Both the pick and the 
adze were slishtly curved downwards. 
At the front of the pick’s base there 
were six to eight barb-like teeth; it 
terminated in a vertical, about 5 mm- 
long blade. 
In each of the two cheek pieces there 
were two holes of 4 mm diameter used 
for riveting the axe to the shaft. The 
shaft was made of straight, lengthwise 
and parallel grained ash wood without 
knots of oval, at the lower end of round 
cross-section. Its length was 95 to 105 
em. At the lower end there was a spike 
consisting of a sheath of sheet iron and 
a tip of forged steel. The sheath was 
riveted to the shaft with a 3 to 4 mm- 
thick pin. The weight of the ice axe was 
0.96 to 1.1 kg. 
So that the ice axe did not get lost when 
being used there was a wrist strap. It 
consisted of an about 70 em-long and 
about 18 to 20 mm-wide strip of woven 
cord or hemp tied into a loop and 
placed around the upper section of the 
shaft and the axe head so that the hand 
could be put through the loop and the 
ice axe hung on the wrist. When not in 
use, the ice axe was to be placed in a 
leather cover to prevent injuries in a fall 
or damage to material. 


' K.u.k. Kriegsministerium, „Der Gebirgskrieg“ : “ f ie : Peni) X KENT 
x , ‘ he pe aes en : E 
I. Part, 5. Heft: „Alpine Ausrüstung und Bekleidung“ j ä a MS. a x 
(Vienna 1918), 45. Member of a high Alpine detachment with a climbing rope, an ice axe and an ersatz bayonet. 
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Ice Axe 


Ice Axe - The ice axe was used as a climbing 
aid, a tool and a close combat weapon. In com- 
parison with today’s ice axes, those used during 
the First World War had longer shafts, the length 
of which depended on the height of the bearer. 
The tips were forged of steel. Members of high 
Alpine detachments were issued ice axes before 
setting out on a mountain patrol. One ice axe 
was intended for four men of a ‘high Alpine 
detachment’. (private collection) 


Graphic of an ice axe. (from: Der Gebirgskrieg 
- Ausrüstung und Bekleidung, Vienna 1918) 


Il. Uniforms and Equipment of the k.k. Mountain Troops 


Crampons 


In the course of the war the most varied models of crampons were used. Ten-pointed ones were 
officially introduced, later also four-pointed crampons of woodcutter design, so-called Krötteln. 


he four-pointed crampons were 

forged out of one piece of steel. Of 

the six split sections four were 
curved downwards, pointed and 
hardened. The two others, opposite 
each other, were curved upwards and 
rolled into a loop at the end. To this a 
movable ring of iron wire of 3 mm 
diameter was attached to accept the 
fastening straps.' The distance between 
the two back, 12 mm deeper offset heel 
points from the front ones (sole points) 
amounted to 14 to 16 cm. The distance 
between the two heel points was 45 to 
55 mm, between the two sole points 60 
to 70 mm. The crampon straps were 80 
em long and the weight of the crampons 
with straps amounted to 0.45 to 0.56 kg. 
The Krötteln were chiefly used for 


walking safely on icy paths and roads, if 
necessary also on snow-free glaciers or 
They 


frozen snow fields. were not 


suitable or intended for difficult icy 
conditions. They did not require any 
specific skills in use, as the regulations 
of 1918 state: ‘care must only be taken 
that the crampon wearer does not step 
on one foot with the other and injure 
himself...’ 

Each of the ten-pointed crampons 
consisted of three parts: the horseshoe- 
shaped front and back and the cross- 
shaped central section. The three sec- 
tions were connected by the long part of 
the central section ending in two (steel) 
loops which were inserted into cor- 
responding oval recesses at the peaks of 
the front and back sections. In the front 
and back sections there were four, in 
the central section two hardened, very 
sharp, 30 to 32 mm-long tetragonal 
points. Each section had two ring loops 
in each of which a ring of outwards 
angled 3 mm iron wire was inserted. 


The two rings of the rear section were 
connected by a slightly curved iron heel 
bracket of 13 mm width. It was intended 
to prevent the boot from slipping out to 
the back. 

Depending on shoe size, the crampons 
were manufactured in five different 
sizes. The crampon straps were 130 to 
150 cm long. A pair of crampons with 
straps weighed 0.72 to 0.83 kg. When 
not in use, the crampons were to be 
buckled to the outside of the rucksack. 
To prevent injury or material damage 
the points were to be protected by cork, 
wooden or metal tops when the 
crampons were carried stored in the 
rucksack. 


' K.u.k. Kriegsministerium, „Der Gebirgskrieg“ I. 


Teil, 5. Heft: „Alpine Ausrüstung und Bekleidung“ 
(Wien 1918), 19. 


Graphic of the ten-point and four-point crampons. (from: Der Gebirgskrieg - Ausrüstung und Bekleidung, Vienna 1918) 
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Crampons 


Crampons - In order to be able to walk safely on 
ice, crampons were needed. ‘Twelve-pointers’ 
with their forward-facing points also allowed 
movement on extremely steep slopes — after 
some practice. So they were used especially by 
mountain guides. Ten-point crampons were more 
common. By contrast, the four-point Krötteln 
were easy to carry and store, but were of only 
limited suitability in icy country. They were part 
of ‘general mountain equipment’, whereas the 
ten-point crampons ranked as ‘high Alpine 
equipment’. The crampons were stored in a 
carrying bag of tough linen in the rucksack (to 
prevent damaging other objects). (private collec- 
tion) 
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III. Special Features of Mountain Warfare 


War in the Mountains 


by Erwin A. Schmidl and Hermann Hinterstoisser 


Until the First World War warfare in mountainous terrain, let alone high mountains, had been the excep- 
tion to the rule. Of course, there had always been sensational crossings of the Alpine passes - from 
Hannibal to Napoleon - but these had been marches rather than combat action. The very effect of 
surprise they achieved underscores their nature as exceptions. Mountainous regions like Switzerland 
or Tyrol were strategically significant through the control of important transit routes and hence often 
the objective of military operations. But the high Alps were only the scene of major fighting under 
exceptional circumstances.! 


just as in Bosnia in 1878 or Mexico 
in 1865-67, to mention merelv two 
examples — fighting had already taken 
place in mountainous terrain.” But these 
examples also show that such terrain 
was suitable for the ‘war of the flea’, 


[' Tyrol during the Napoleonic Wars — 


guerilla or partisan warfare, but not for 
operations of large formations. Even in 
1906, when the Austro-Hungarian Chief 
of Army Supreme Command, Franz 
Conrad von Hötzendorf, promoted the 
formation of mountain troops within the 
k.k. Landwehr he was primarily thin- 


king of border protection, reconnais- 
sance and guerilla operations.* It was 
only in the First World War that the 
hardly opened up (or just opened up) 
areas in the high Alps, previously ac- 
cessible only to tourists and hunters 
(and at best smugglers), on the border 


a.‘ 


Picket high in the mountains. The battle against cold and snow aggravated warfare on both sides of the front considerably. Despite the weather con- 
ditions the enemy had to be watched constantly. 
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‘During an encounter between a patrol of the Landesschützen Regiment No. Il with Italians a Landesschütze hurls 
an Italian into a crevasse on the Presena glacier, mindful of the hideous deed when a wounded Alpini shot our 
medical officer candidate Mair of the Landesschützen Regiment No. Il in the back during the skirmish on 9 June 
1915.’ (original inscription on the reverse of the painting: Hans Bertle, 1915, oil on canvas, TKSM) 
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M15 7.5 cm Austro-Hungarian mountain gun in anti-aircraft use. 


Figur 13a 1:00. 
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Graphic of the construction of a dugout for the M15 7.5 cm mountain gun. 
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Plan for constructing a glacier cavern. 
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between Italy and Austria became a 
wartime theatre of operations for years. 
All the same, the ‘front in rock and ice’ 
was not the main theatre of war, even 
after Italy’s entry into the war in 1915. 
(Initially, Italy only declared war on 
Austria-Hungary, and on Germany only 
in 1916.) The most important — and 
bloodiest — fighting between the Italian 
and the Austro-Hungarian army took 
place in the karst region directly north 
of the Adriatic, where Italian troops 
endeavoured to advance towards Trieste 
from 1915 to 1917 and where hundreds 
of thousands were killed or wounded in 
the twelve battles of the Isonzo. After 
the success of the Austro-Hungarian and 
German troops in the twelfth battle of 
the Isonzo (Caporetto) from 24 October 
to 10 November 1917, the front finally 
shifted from the Isonzo (Soca) valley to 
the Piave in the Venetian lowlands in 
the west (since called ‘il Piave’ in 
Italian), where again hundreds of thou- 
sands died in battle or of disease in 
1917/18.4 

In comparison with this area, the high 
Alpine regions on the border were a 
secondary theatre of war. Until 1915 
neither the Austrians had planned de- 
fensive operations on the mountains 
directly on the border — the blocking 
forts in the valley were intended for this 
purpose — nor did the Italians after their 
declaration of war on 23 May 1915 
make any attempt to force the (at the 
time hardly manned) passes. Hence in 
1915 Austro-Hungarian Army Supreme 
Command did not anticipate an Italian 
advance in the mountains and sought to 
stop possible offensives further back, in 
the valley, where suitable blocking lines 
had been prepared. However, on 4 June 
1915, only a few days after the Italian 
declaration of war, when in a coup de 
main the Austrians captured Monte 
Scorluzzo near the Stilfser Joch, an 
important elevation for observing the 
rear of the respective opponent, a dy- 
namic of its own was born: individual 
peak garrisons developed into a co- 
hesive front, right up to the highest 
artillery position on the summit of the 
Ortler (3,905 m). 

The special features of warfare in the 
high Alps included the simultaneity of 
dangers — the ‘natural’ hazards of the 
mountains, not just in winter, were 


compounded by the enemy, which also 
necessitated changes in Alpine tech- 
niques. Paths and supply routes had to 
be planned in such a way that they 
could not be seen by the enemy. The 
effect of mass and weight — so important 
in fighting on the plain — was relativised 
in the mountains: whether on a narrow 
mountain ridge or in an enclosed tun- 
nel, there was often only room for one 
man, and persons pushing behind were 
more of a hindrance than a support. 
Positions were often only a few metres 
apart — the Austrian and Italian posi- 
tions on the Kleiner Pal (Plöckenpass 
region), for instance, where heavy figh- 
ting took place at the end of March 
1916, were merely 30 paces (about 22 
metres) from each other.° Above all, the 
war in the mountains was essentially 
static warfare — major shifts in the front 
line only occurred at the end of 1917 
after the breakthrough of the Central 
Powers from the Isonzo front to the 
Venetian lowlands. 


Special formations 


Due to natural circumstances alone, war 
in the mountains demanded troops 
possessing a maximum of mountai- 
neering knowledge and skills as well as 
the ability to act independently under 
the most difficult climate and terrain 
conditions, apart from mere martial 
competence. It was not so simple to 
demand that every conscript soldier un- 
dertake an attack over exposed ridges or 
to climb over sheer walls on patrol - and 
that in icy cold, bad visibility and 
enemy action. The general Alpine trai- 
ning of Landwehr mountain regiments 
alone was not sufficient for special 
operations, e.g. against exposed out- 
posts or precipitous summit positions. 


High Alpine companies 

To tackle reconnaissance and battle 
assignments in the difficult high Alps 
‘patrol companies’ were formed in 1916, 
which were transformed into high Al- 
pine companies in 1917. Their members 
could resort to solid Alpine experience 
and received special mountaineering 
training. The hand-picked officers and 
other ranks of the high mountain com- 
panies, which were provided with Al- 
pine equipment, were to be able to over- 
come obstacles even in the most diffi- 
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Constructing caverns in the mountains proved to be extremely difficult. To guarantee good cover, 
caverns frequently had to be blown in the rock. 
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III. Special Features of Mountain Warfare 


Members of a patrol in the high mountains wearing snow overalls. 


cult terrain. A high Alpine company was 
structured into a company staff, three 
platoons and an MG platoon with two 
machine guns. It also had three to four 
mountain guide patrols, two telephone 
patrols and a technical section.’ Among 
other things, the latter had the task of 
securing climbing facilities in the high 
mountains and making supply routes 
accessible, for which purpose it was 
equipped with wire ropes, rope ladders, 
iron rungs etc.® Personnel replacement 
was effected from the troops available in 
the respective army sector. The replace- 
ment unit was determined as the re- 
placement battalion from which the 
majority of the ranks of an individual 
company derived, so it could be one of 
the k. u. k. army or the k.k. Landwehr. 

Apart from general mountain equipment 
(rucksack, alpenstock, snow-shoes, 
snow goggles, Krötteln |[four-pointed 
crampons], the equipment of ‘high Al- 
pine detachments’ included (according 
to the ‘Regulation on Equipment and 
Clothing in Mountain Warfare of 1918’): 
a pair of ten-pointed crampons, com- 
plete skiing equipment, avalanche rope, 
a pair of over-shoes, a pair of over- 
gauntlets, wind jacket, wind trousers 
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and snow overalls; if the latter was 
lacking, a snow coat.? 


Mountain guide companies 

To provide the troops operating in the 
high mountains, who often chiefly 
consisted of soldiers unaccustomed to 
the mountains, with competent advisers 
and guides, so-called mountain guide 
companies were formed as of 1916. 
However, these were only administrative 
entities as mountain guides were 
attached to units in patrols. Ice axes, 
climbing ropes and climbing shoes were 
obligatory components of their equip- 
ment. If necessary, they also had skiing 
equipment available.!° 

For training military mountain guides 
there were special ‘mountain guide 
replacement and instruction compa- 
nies’. Here soldiers of the most varied 
regiments or other units who had ac- 
quired mountaineering skills before the 
war, usually as a result of pursuing 
civilian mountaineering, were trained as 
mountain guides. Frequently, autho- 
rized mountain guides of the Alpen- 
verein acted as instructors.'! Analogous 
to the mountain guide courses of the 
Alpenverein, instruction in the military 


Alpine courses comprised the practical 
disciplines of rock and ice techniques, 
first aid, map reading and orientation in 
the countryside, the use of the rope, and 
learning or perfecting skiing skills. The 
securing of Alpine footpaths, the use of 
explosives and assault training were 
added as war-induced innovations. Mili- 
tary mountain guides were thus to be 
enabled, on the one hand, to undertake 
difficult operations in both the military 
and mountaineering senses themselves 
and, on the other, to teach the troops 
elementary mountaineering principles 
as instructors. Unlike individual moun- 
tain guides attached to different units or 
sectors since the beginning of the war, 
who had often enlisted as members of 
the k.k. Landsturm or the Tyrolean 
Standschiitzen, members of the moun- 
tain guide companies belonged admini- 
stratively to the cadre of a Tyrolean 
Kaiserjäger or Kaiserschützen regiment. 


Mountain artillery!” 

Due to the experiences of the first year 
of war in the Carpathians and the Bal- 
kans a quick expansion of mountain 
artillery was sought.!” During the war 
the M15 7.5 cm mountain gun and the 
M16 10 cm mountain howitzer, which 
had already been tested in peacetime, 
were introduced. Originally, the equip- 
ment of mountain artillery with disas- 
sembled guns was purely intended to be 
transported by pack animals, but due to 
the lack of horses was supplemented 
during the war by a mixture of ‘local 
vehicles’ or carts. 

The 7.5 cm mountain gun was a recoil 
field piece and could be transported in 
seven loads or made mobile by means of 
thills. Its range was around 7 kilo- 
metres. The 10 cm mountain howitzer 
was similarly a recoil weapon. It could 
be stripped down into three units and 
transported by (at least) two heavy pack 
horses. Its maximum range was around 
8 kilometres.!* The number of mountain 
batteries grew from 182 to 312 between 
November 1916 and the beginning of 
1918. 


Transport in the mountains 


In view of the performance of the 
soldiers in the mountains, the logistic 
achievements are often forgotten. Es- 
pecially in the high mountains every 


round, every shell, every morsel of 
bread and every blanket, indeed often 
enough every drop of water had to be 
arduously taken, usually carried ‘up’. 
Under these circumstances the achieve- 
ments of construction companies, en- 
gineers and also bearers (often Russian 
prisoners of war who found themselves 
in such areas for the first time in their 
lives) cannot be rated and appeciated 
highly enough. If the supply of the front 
in the mountains was difficult enough in 
the summer, in the winter it often be- 
came a hardly soluble task due to the 
density of the snow and avalanches. 
Eyewitness reports, which were partly 
written down in novelistic form after 
1918, allow us to imagine what challen- 
ges and difficulties participants faced. 
Nevertheless, it must be stated that not 
only humans made their contributions 
and often enough gave their lives in this 
mountain war: animals were also em- 
ployed for war service. 

The role of pack animals in supporting 
military operations in hardly accessible 
terrain is well-known and had a long 
tradition in the Austro-Hungarian ar- 
my.!5 Without the aid of tough Haflinger 
horses and mules in the First World War 
it would have been impossible to fight in 
mountainous country, be it on the Bal- 
kans, on the Isonzo or on the front in 
the high Alps. (The Dutch writer Jan 
Fabricius [1871 — 1964], who travelled 
through the war zone in the karst, cal- 
led his account of it: ‘The War of Little 
Horses’.!°%) In inaccessible mountains 
country dogs were employed beside 
pack animals, both as specially trained 
medics’ dogs (to look for the wounded 
and bring help to them) and as draught 
animals for small carts. In 1916 a spe- 
cial command was even established in 
Vienna within the scope of the k.u.k. 
Fortress Construction Directorate for 
military draught-dog formations. In the 
prisoner of war camp in Wieselburg (Lo- 
wer Austria) Russian prisoners of war 
produced 500 dog carts a month for 
operations on the Balkan and south- 
west fronts.!7 


The offensive in Southern 
Tyrol 1916 


The Austro-Hungarian Chief of Army 
Supreme Command Franz Conrad von 
Hötzendorf was himself an enthusiastic 
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In order to put a gun into position in the high mountains, it had to be broken down into several parts 
for transport. A field gun barrel is being pulled by sledge into its firing position. 
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A wounded soldier is taken to the next dressing station in the valley by stretcher. 
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Small cart with firewood pulled by dogs over trackless terrain. 
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mountaineer and during his time as 
commander of the 8 Infantry Divi- 
sion!’ in Tyrol (1903-06) already 
thought of a preventive war against 
Italy. In view of the apparently short 
distances — from jumping off positions 
around Folgaria-Lavarone it is only 
about 75 kilometres to the coast — 
Conrad decided in 1916 to bring about a 
swift and victorious end to the war 
against Italy by launching a surprise 
offensive by two armies. In a quick 
advance to Venice they were to cut off 
the Italian armies on the Isonzo front 
and so force Italy to make peace. How- 
ever, Conrad’s basic concept was ‘far 
removed from reality, as Edmund 
Glaise von Horstenau put it. On a quick 
sketch he had sub-divided the distance 
from the bastion-like Southern Tyrolean 
salient to Venice into lines of six-day 
marches of 20 kilometres a day. Conrad, 
although himself experienced in the 
mountains, had paid too little heed to 
the fact that not only was there an 
enemy to be fought, but also massive 
mountains to be overcome.!” On these 
lines Glaise (at the time a young general 
staff officer, later a minister in the 
Austrian Republic and a general in the 
German Wehrmacht, whose memoirs 
rank among the most interesting sour- 
ces for this time) termed Conrad’s offen- 
sive in Southern Tyrol and the simul- 
taneous bloody offensive by the German 
Chief of Staff Erich von Falkenhayn 
against Verdun a ‘strategic adventure’ on 
the part of the Central Powers.” 

A total of around 200,000 soldiers were 
available for the offensive in Southern 
Tyrol in 1916. Under the proven Ge- 
neraloberst Archduke Eugen as the 
commander of the south-west front, the 
young Feldmarschallleutnant (and fu- 
ture Emperor) Karl, who was here to 
earn himself a name as a general, led XX 
Corps. This corps was subordinate to 
11" Army under Generaloberst Viktor 
Dankl (1912-14 commander of XIV 
Corps in Innsbruck and 1915 Defence 
Commander of Tyrol; later Graf Dankl 
von Krasnik) and the second attacking 
formation was 3™ Army under General- 
oberst Hermann Kövess von Kövess- 
häza. Initially, the two armies were de- 
ployed behind each other: 11" Army 
was to take the exits from the moun- 
tains and open the way for 3" Army. 


The latter was to fight the battle in the 
Venetian lowlands. However, due to 
unfavourable snow conditions the offen- 
sive could only begin on 15 May 1916 
instead of in March so the effect of 
surprise was lost. The troops were 
exhausted by the arduous progress they 
made diagonally to the heights; artillery 
support was lacking and services of 
supply were entirely inadequate. In the 
endeavour to secure the dominating 
heights too little opportunity was taken 
to make rapid advances in the valleys. 
Finally, 3"! Army had to be employed in 
support on the left wing. However, on 7 
and 8 June the offensive came to a halt 
on the southern edge of the Asiago basin 
(Sieben Gemeinden/Sette Commune) in 
the fire of the well prepared Italian 
positions. 

Not a single road in the plain, let alone a 
railway line, had been taken; gains in 
territory were inconsiderable (and partly 
had to be surrendered in the course of 
shortening the front). Nevertheless, 300 
guns had been captured in addition to 
40,000 prisoners of war. However, an 
operative breakthrough into the low- 
lands had failed — despite about 45,000 
casualties. In June 1917, the Italians 
attempted a massive offensive in the 
area of the Sieben Gemeinden/Sette 
Commune, which failed like the Austro- 
Hungarian offensive a year before with 
heavy losses (about 23,000 men, largely 
troops with mountain experience).?! 
Viewed overall, such offensives in the 
high Alps remained the exception. Even 
after the First World War fighting occa- 
sionally occurred in the mountains, but 
never again in such large-scale opera- 
tions as the offensive in Southern Tyrol. 


From the ‘front in rock and 
ice’ to the myth of the war in 
the mountains 


Even during the war, but much more so 
in the years afterwards, the ‘front in 
rock and ice’ stimulated the interest 
(and the imagination) of contempories 
and the readers and viewers of posterity 
(e.g. of films like Luis Trenker’s Berge in 
Flammen). Nevertheless, the presen- 
tation of the Standschiitzen in narra- 
tives, such as the much-read book about 
Standschiitze Bruggler”, contrasted 
starkly with the often bad treatment the 
Standschiitzen had to experience in 
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A dead animal is pulled out of a mountain stream. 
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many cases on the part of the army 
during the war.” 

It almost sounds paradoxical that this 
‘lonely war’ in the mountains encoun- 
tered more interest than the fighting on 
the Isonzo or the Piave, where often 
more people were killed on a single day 
of major action than over many months 
in the mountains. But the war in the 
mountains fascinated people for several 
reasons. On the one hand, there were 
individual ‘heroes’ — mountain guides 
such as Sepp Innerkofler or Viktoria 
Savs, the ‘girl heroine’ of the Drei 
Zinnen/Tre Cime di Laveredo,”* with 
whom identification was easier than 
with the ‘nameless’ masses on other 
fronts. The phenomenon could be si- 
milar to the ‘heroes of the air’, the pilots 
who caught the limelight at the same 
time. It is an interesting fact that the 
conquest of the third dimension, both in 
the mountains and in the air, took place 
at about the same time, from the late 
eighteenth to the early twentieth 
centuries. This applied both to civilian 
development and military utilization of 
the two spaces in the First World War. 
In both cases it was individuals who, as 
‘heroes’, contrasted with the mobili- 
zation (and deaths) of the nameless 
masses in this war. This fascination 
partly still continues today especially as 
— again like in the air — the mountains 
offered the (of course erroneous) image 
of a ‘clean’ war. The image of unspoilt 
nature, clear air and pure water con- 
trasted with the bloody and dirty car- 
nage in the mud of the trenches or in 
the ‘karst hell’ of the Isonzo.”° 

Other motives — on both sides, in Aus- 
tria as in Italy — also played a role in 
fostering a mythologizing of the war in 
the mountains. In both cases virtually 
‘holy’ national concerns were at stake: 
for Austria it was the protection of the 
border in the south against the ‘trea- 
cherous’ erstwhile ally; for Italy, on the 
other hand, it was the struggle for the 
Alpine border as the ‘natural’ frontier of 
the Italian Mediterranean cultural area 
against the northern ‘barbarians’.2° War 
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painters (including Albin Egger-Lienz, 
who was even at the front for a short 
time in 1915 as a Standschütze), writers 
and reporters contributed towards brin- 
ging the war in the mountains closer to 
the population in the rear. The accounts 
of the daring mountaineers from peace- 
time were followed by those of the new 
heroes of the mountains in uniform. 

At any rate, in the summer of 1915 a 
border in the mountains, which had 
hardly been discernable in the terrain 
up to then (and which was easily 
crossed by mountaineering tourists) 
developed into a heavily fortified front 
line with trenches and dugouts, with its 
own supply routes and cable railways, 
with artillery positions and observation 
posts on the highest elevations, with 
veritable ‘towns’ in the eternal ice. 
lonstruction of mines and galleries led 
to the blasting of entire mountain peaks 
like the Col di Lana on 17 April 1916 by 
Italian sappers (200 Kaiserjäger were 
killed; in view of the heavy fighting 
there the Italians called this mountain 
‘Col di Sangue’ ‘Bloody Mountain’). 
Moreover, the Austro-Hungarian Chief 
of Army Supreme Command, General- 
oberst Conrad, even ventured an offen- 
sive with two armies (together 200,000 
men) in the high Alps in May 1916, 
partly diagonally to the lines of move- 
ment, in order to encircle the Italian 
troops on the Isonzo in a surprise 
advance to the Adriatic and to end the 
war against Italy quickly and victor- 
iously. The attempt ended in bloody 
failure — the territory taken of up to 25 
kilometres remained without strategic 
consequences, but had been too dearly 
bought. It was only at the end of 1917, 
as a result of the successful break- 
through at the twelfth battle of the Ison- 
zo (Caporetto) that the fighting came to 
an end in the eastern part of the ‘front 
in rock and ice’. 

Front line positions and 
peacetime routes 


Finally, it was the very fascination with 
the war in the mountains that led to the 


founding of the ‘Friends of the Dolo- 
mites’ in 1973. A group of mountain 
enthusiasts and persons interested in 
history around the teacher and officer 
Professor Oberst Walter Schaumann 
founded this society with the aim of 
renovating and making accessible ru- 
ined footpaths and old positions in the 
former front sector between the Isonzo 
and the Ortler. ‘Paths that once separa- 
ted front lines should connect us today’ 


was the motto of this undertaking 
bilingually termed Friedenswege/ 


Vie della Pace (Paths of Peace). Initially, 
the non-commercial activity focussed 
on repairing footpaths and constructing 
mountain refuges and emergency 
bivouaes. Professor Schaumann and his 
team - all volunteer helpers who per- 
formed the hardest work on their 
holidays just for food and lodging, 
assisted by Italian and Austrian soldiers 
— worked in the mountains summer 
after summer. Members from fifteen 
countries took part and worked together 
for a common objective and became 
friends across all the barriers of 
nationality, religion and ideology. Pro- 
fessor Schaumann himself died in 2004; 
but his ‘Friends of the Dolomites’ con- 
tinue work in his interest. In the 
meantime, these in the most positive 
sense of the word conciliatory activities 
have found imitators in other countries, 
in terms of the experienced, but never 
moralizing words ‘Never again!’. 

In the course of time this activity has 
been supplemented by the publication 
of handy guidebooks on the theatres of 
the mountain war (in this task Professor 
Schaumann was supported, above all, by 
the historian Dr. Peter Schubert, who 
has meanwhile come forward with a 
number of important books on the First 
World War) and by the establishment of 
museum facilities. Here the impressive 
museum ‘1915-18: From the Ortler to 
the Adriatic’ in Kötschach-Mauthen in 
Carinthia must primarily be mentioned. 
Although the customary image of the 
fighting in the mountains concentrates 
on Southern Tyrol, it was in Carinthia — 


at the Plöckenpass — that the only figh- 
ting of this war took place on Austrian 
soil today. So the open-air museum on 
the Plöcken is complemented by the 
presentation of the museum in Köt- 
schach-Mauthen. 

For various reasons the activities of the 
‘Friends of the Dolomites’ concentrate 
on the eastern sections of the former 
mountain front. In recent years a 
similar project has emerged in the 
western area, round the former ‘three- 
country tip’ (Austria-Italy-Switzerland) 
at the Stilfser Joch. Stimulated by 
Oberst Schaumann’s work in the Dolo- 
mites, a group of volunteers has come 
together under the leadership of 
the Swiss General Staff Oberst David 
Accola that has devoted itself for years 
to restoring footpaths and positions in 
this sector of the front and has brought 
out a number of publications. Swiss 
interest results from the importance of 
this area for Swiss neutrality in the First 
World War, especially as for a time an 
Italian offensive was feared against 
Southern Tyrol over Swiss territory. 
More than once Italian (and probably 
also Austrian) shells and bullets flew 
over neutral territory (and also 
occasionally exploded there - there 
were also dead among the Swiss border 
Suards!). 

The magnificent and bizarre mountain 
world of the Dolomites today has a 
series of impressive nature parks like 
‘Fanes-Sennes-Prag’ or ‘Ampezzaner Do- 
lomites’. The memory of the horrors of 
the First World War, of suffering, death 
and mountaineering achievements is 
kept alive here, too, for instance in the 
former fort ‘Tre Sassi’, now expanded 
into an impressive museum and the 
open-air museums on the Lagazuoi and 
on the Cinque Torri in the area of the 
Falzarego Pass near Cortina d’Ampezzo. 
Some of these projects were assisted by 
the European Union, whose prime ob- 
jective is the peaceful development of 
our continent. The fighting in the 
southern Alps, e.g. on Monte Grappa 
and on the Piave, are documented in a 
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number of very interesting regional accessible positions in the Flitsch Basin 
museums in Venetia, the largest of or the restored old blocking fort in the 
which is probably the ‘Museo della Flitsch chasm give evidence of this. 

Battaglia’ in Vittorio Veneto, not to Today — despite all the changes of the 
forget the impressive ‘Museo della last hundred years brought on by tou- 


Guerra’ in Rovereto. 

In Slovenia, too, the memory of the 
First 
importance in recent years. The mu- 
seums in Kobarid (Karfreit) and Bovec 
(Flitsch), 
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rism — the beauty of the mountain 
world is as impressive as ever. The 
mute witness of the First World War 
positions proclaims that it cannot be 
taken for granted that we can enjoy it 
in peace. 


World War has regained in 


the partly renovated and 
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2000). 

Peter Schubert, Piave 1918: Osterreich-Ungarns letzte Schlacht (Klagenfurt — Ljubljana - Wien: Hermagoras: Mohorjeva 
2000). 
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edition 1978). Today there is an impressive open-air museum of the Friends of the Dolomites on the Plöckenpass. 
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The War on the Glaciers and in the Ice 


by Meinrad Pizzinini 


On the western part of the Tyrolean front in the vicinity of the Stilsfer Joch not far from the borders 
between Austria, Italy and Switzerland, there extends the Ortler region with its glacier and the highest 
mountain of the Monarchy, the 3,905 m - high Ortler!, which became the highest ‘embattled’ mountain 


of the First World War. 


stretched — beyond the Tonale Pass — 

over the peaks and ice fields of the 
Presanella and Adamello massifs.” In the 
south-east of the region, in the area of 
the Dolomites with its highest mountain, 
the Marmolata (Marmolada) 3,340 m, the 
front also reached the glacier zone.” 
In winter the entire mountain range was 
transformed into a white desert with 
great hazards. Troop movements were 


[: the course of the war the front 
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completely impossible. In the first win- 
ter of the war in 1915/16 these 
problems led to both belligerent parties 
having to evacuate extremely high po- 
sitions covered with metres of snow. 
However, the uncertainty remained as 
to when the enemy would occupy the 
positions again. In the race between the 
patrols to reoccupy the positions there 
were often unpleasant surprises.* In this 
extreme situation the war often deve- 


Action on the Presena glacier on 9 June 1915. (Hans Bertle, 1915, oil on canvas, TKSM) 


loped as a kind of guerilla war between 
armed patrols. This remained the basic 
form of combat, even if the frontline 
was extended into a fortress line with 
the mountain peaks as natural bastions. 
In surprising situations man-to-man 


combat demanded resolution and cou- 
rage. When an enemy position in the 
rocks and ice was taken this could mean 
a major success for a patrol.° 

The army learned to cope better and 


better with ice and snow and to defy the 
adversities in the Alps.° The following 
winter, 1916/17, both sides continued to 
occupy even the highest positions in the 
rocks, snow and ice, supported by ar- 
tillery. Although commanders had ini- 
tially thought they could dispense with 
guns in the natural fortress of the moun- 
tains, they soon realized the importance 
of artillery firepower.’ Transport, which 
was first considered impossible, was 
mastered sometimes under the most 
difficult conditions. Where pack animals 
could no longer manage it, people had 
to help out. The most memorable trans- 
port was that of the M 99 mountain gun 
over slopes of snow and ice to the sum- 
mit of the Ortler. This was the highest 
artillery position of the entire war. The 
summits of the Presanella and Adamello 
front and the area of the Marmolata 
were also provided with artillery. To 
protect the guns and their crews ca- 
verns were built in the rocks and even 
on glaciers. 

The war in the Alps always had to be 
waged against two enemies — against the 
military opponent and against the pow- 
ers of nature, which caused casualties 
on both sides.* Extreme cold and storms 
were particularly feared in winter; they 
affected small arms, whose bolt mecha- 
nisms could no longer be warmed in low 
temperatures. Avalanches presented a 
major danger and could sweep away 
dugouts, patrols and transport columns. 
In the first winter of the war 1915/16 
there were heavy losses on both sides, 
especially as both had too little ex- 
perience and had often been too impru- 
dent. However, losses reached a disas- 
trous dimension in the particularly 
snowy winter of 1916/17. The masses of 
snow in the valley were bad enough, but 
in the mountains all life seemed to be 
buried under a layer of snow several 
metres thick. The soldiers were not only 
faced by the direct threat of avalanches, 
but their rations and fuel supply was 
sometimes also interrupted so that they 
were confronted with starving or free- 
zing to death. In this situation the men 
concentrated all their energy on sur- 
vival. 

Friday, 13 December 1916 went into the 
history books as the worst day of this 
winter. This day alone claimed more 
avalanche victims than the entire pre- 
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Huts of glacier headquarters on the Marmolata 
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A veritable ‘city in the ice’ with corridors, billets and listening posts etc. grew up in the glacier. 


Mass on All Souls’ Day 1916 in a crevasse on the Marmolata. 
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vious winter. On this day the worst ava- 
lanche disaster of the whole war 
happened on the Marmolata.” About 300 
people were buried under the metre- 
high blanket of snow that broke off the 
summit. It was only in May of the 
following year that the last bodies could 
be recovered. A total of several thou- 
sand soldiers on both sides fell prey to 
avalanches. 

The best example of the ‘war on the gla- 
ciers’ is provided by the sector with the 
Marmolata Massif over which the border 
between Austria and Italy ran, as did 
the front from 1915 onwards.'’ The 
Austrian troops occupied the tops of the 
western crest and the Marmolata gap, 
the Punta di Penia at an altitude of 
3,344 metres and several over 3,200 
metre-high shelter huts. The enormous 
area of the Marmolata glacier to the 
north belonged to the Tyroleans and was 
defended tenaciously and successfully 
by them. In the first year of the war, 
1915, the glacier was not permanently 
oecupied, but only controlled and de- 
fended by patrols and outposts up to the 
crests. To supply the Marmolata front 
the German Alpine Corps established an 
extensive network of cable railways over 
the mountains until autumn 1915." 

The position on the glacier was con- 
stantly threatened by Italian fire from 
the Punta Serauta (2,965 m), east of the 
Marmolata glacier and looking down on 
it, so that day and night — supported by 
strong searchlights — fire was opened on 
everything that moved. Only in fog was 
it possible to move on the glacier. At the 
bottom of the valley between the Punta 
Serauta, held by the Italians, and the 
Piz Serauta, where the glacier begins, 
the Austrian-Hungarian troops held Po- 
sition S (‘South Pole’). Cover was 
sparse, supply and reinforcement were 
threatened. The whole situation was 
considered critical. 

After spring 1916 the fighting in the 
area of the Marmolata concentrated on 
the Austrian position on the Serauta gap 
and the ‘South Pole’ position, where 
meanwhile a cavern had been dug in the 
rocks offering better cover. At any rate 
the Austrians were not certain if they 
would be able to hold this position. 

The very critical situation for the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian troops on the Marmolata 
only improved in the course of 1916. An 


officer of the Kaiserjäger, Dipl.-Ing. Leo 
Handl, had to take cover in a crevasse 
from Italian fire with his company of 
mountain guides in the vicinity of the 
‘South Pole’ position. From this expe- 
rience he developed the idea of drilling 
tunnels in the glacier so as to be able to 
supply the position and make it im- 
pregnable.!8 

After the first tests and the development 
of suitable equipment the first tunnels 
were drilled by hand in the ice in June 
1916. At any rate tunnelling was easier 
in the ice than in the solid rock. Work 
was at first slow, but then technology 
could be improved.' After a few months 
an about eight km-long network of 
galleries honey-combed the metre-thick 
Marmolata glacier. The altitude differ- 
ence that had to be overcome amounted 
to approximately 1,000 m. A ‘city in the 
ice’ grew up with numerous tunnels for 
deploying troops and for supply, with 
dugouts, kitchens, listening posts and 
even a ‘church’ in which chaplains held 
field mass.!° The troops’ lives were 
moved into the glacier, so to speak.!° 
They were safer than on the surface of 
the glacier, but it was dangerous enough 
when the communications routes 
passed over crevasse bridges and along 
precipices. A factor that caused insecu- 
rity was the slow, but constant ‘flow’ of 
the glacier that shifted billets and paths 
with remorseless power or caused gal- 
leries to collapse. 

With this ‘invention’ of Leo Handl’s to 
move the front into the ice, the Marmo- 
lata sector could not only be held, but 
really made impregnable. At the same 
time the enemy position was weakened. 
After two years the Tyroleans could 
even set about taking out the Italian 
position on the Serauta.!’ But before 
this came about the Italians evacuated 
the Dolomite front at the end of October 
1917. 

Both sides carried out extensive con- 
struction work not only in the area of 
the Marmolata, but also in the glaciers 
on the Ortler, Adamello and Presa- 
nella.'® The Italian Army also took up 
the idea of exploiting the eternal ice for 
static warfare. The galleries served not 
only to create positions and billets, but 
also to enable the preparation of at- 
tacks. On the Tyrolean side alone the 
length of the system of galleries amoun- 
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ted to 24 km. The kilometre-long steep 
ice tunnel for storming the Italian 
positions on the summit of the Hoher 
Schneid (3,431 m) represents an ex- 
treme example. In October 1917 the 
Austro-Hungarians launched an offensive 
on the Isonzo front, forcing the Italians 
to give up the Dolomite front, whilst 
fighting continued in the western section 
of the Tyrolean front. On the southern 
Ortler front on 3 September 1918 troops 
launched a successful assault on Punta 
San Matteo (3,692 m) from the ice 
galleries and thus won the last Austro- 
Hungarian victory in this war.!” 


In August 2004, 86 years later, an Italian collector, Maurizio Vicenzi, the 
director of a small museum in Pejo and a member of the mountain rescue team, 
found the bodies of three Kaiserschützen of the III Regiment, who were probably 
killed during the assault on Punta San Matteo on 3 September 1918. On one 
cap of the well preserved uniforms the badge of an MG detachment was found. 
The Kaiserschützen must have fallen victim to Italian artillery fire (one body 


evinced shell splinters in the chest). Their bodies had then been preserved in 
the ‘eternal ice’ of the glacier. They were buried with military honours in the 
war cemetery in Pejo. At almost the same time the mortal remains of three 
Austrian soldiers, who must also have belonged to the III Regiment (this could 
be established by the numbers on the uniform buttons), were found on the 
Passo Buole (1,460 m) near Rovereto. They must have been killed in 1916. 


! Very good summary in Heinz von Lichem, Der einsame Krieg: Erste Gesamtdokumentation des Gebirgskrieges 1915-1918 
von den Julischen Alpen bis zum Stilfser Joch (Bozen 1981), 218-242. 

2 Ibid., 178-217. 

> Ibid., 104-111. 

+ Gunther Langes, Die Front in Fels und Eis — Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918 im Hochgebirge (Bozen 1981), 18. 

5 Ibid., 19f; Erich Egg, Museum der Tiroler Kaiserschützen (Innsbruck, 2nd edition 1981), 24ff. 

Alpine Weisungen für den Gebirgskrieg (Innsbruck: Verlag des k. u. k. Landesverteidigungs-Kommandos in Tirol no date). 

7 Langes, Die Front in Fels und Eis (as note 4), 20f. 

8 Ibid., 32f. 

9 Ibid., 33f. 

Many photographs of this sector of the front can be found in the publication issued by the Kaiserschützenbunde für 

Österreich: Kaiserschützen — Tiroler/Vorarlberger Landsturm und Standschützen (Vienna [1932]), 217-224; Leo Handl, 

Der Krieg im Bauch des Gletschers, in: Langes, Die Front in Fels und Eis (as note 4), 150-176; Heinz von Lichem, 

Gebirgskrieg 1915-1918, Bd. II: Die Dolomitenfront von Trient bis sum Kreuzbergsattel (Bozen 1981), 251-266; Bepi 

Pellegrinon, Ghiaccio rovente - La grande guerra a quota tremila sulla Marmolada (1915-1917) (Belluno 1989). 

1 Lichem, Gebirgskrieg II (as note 10), 262. 

12 Handl, Krieg im Bauch des Gletschers (as note 10), 158ff.; Lichem, Gebirgskrieg II (as note 10), 256. 

13 Handl, Krieg im Bauch des Gletschers (as note 10), 161ff.; Lichem, Gebirgskrieg II (as note 10), 256ff 

14 An electric drill is illustrated in Albert Reich, Dolomitenwacht: Ein Werk zur Erinnerung an die gemeinsame Verteidigung 
Tirols durch österreichische und deutsche Truppen (Diessen vor München no date). 

15 Handl, Krieg im Bauch des Gletschers (as note 10), 161-176; Lichem, Gebirgskrieg II (as note 10), 258 

16 Langes, Die Front in Fels und Eis (as note 4), 29. 

17 Lichem, Gebirgskrieg II (as note 10), 260. 

18 Leo Handl, Vom Gletscher Krieg in der Ortlergruppe, in: Langes, Die Front in Fels und Eis (as note 4), 177-183; Heinz von 
Lichem, Gebirgskrieg 1915-1918, Bd. I: Ortler-Adamello-Gardasee (Bozen 1980), 93ff und genaue Beschreibung der 
Frontabschnitte mit dem jeweiligen Kampfgeschehen ab 102. 

19 Kaiserschützen-Gedenkbuch (as note 10), 134-136; Langes, Die Front in Fels und Eis (as note 4), 202-206; Lichem, 
Gebirgskrieg I (as previous note), 190-194. 
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Mountain Guides in Uniform 


by Erwin A. Schmidl 


‘He was a man like in a book, strong, courageous and of few words. But you could rely on those words 
in the strongest artillery barrage.’ - These are the words used to describe the mountain guide Sepp 
Innerkofler in the programme of the Sexten Sportschützen or the Schützenkompanie named after him 
from the Pustertal on the occasion of a shooting contest in 2005. 


Sepp Innerkofler was killed on 4 
July 1915 during the attempt to 
retake the Paternkofel (2,746 m). 

This deseription of the legendary guide, 
who volunteered as a Standschütze in 
1915, says much about the image pre- 
valent about the war in the mountains, 

Although they did not formally belong 
to the ‘Tyrolean Landesschiitzen or one 
of the two Carinthian or Styrian Land- 
wehr mountain regiments (so they fall 
outside the this book), the 
mountain guides and other specialists 
who were indispensable for the war in 
the mountains should be briefly men- 


scope of 


tioned. Along the border to Italy in 
autumn 1914 five Tyrolean and four 
Carinthian border sectors (Rayone) 
were formed in which separate Alpine 
specialists! performed their duties and 
Alpine detachments were formed tem- 
porarily to take over the border duties 
of the five Landwehr mountain regi- 
ments meanwhile fighting on the 
Russian front. The k.k. customs and 
gendarmerie posts, in which usually 
experienced mountaineers and gen- 
darmes with local knowledge served, 
were integrated in regional defence and 
proved themselves’ when fighting broke 


out on the new front in June 1915. 

On the outbreak of war against Italy it 
was necessary to recruit experienced 
mountain guides for military service, 
usually from the ranks of the Alpen- 
verein. Many of them were already ser- 
ving in the army or the Landwehr, but 
some had not been called up (because of 
their age or for different reasons — Sepp 
Innerkofler was born in 1865 and so was 
already 50 in 1915) and were usually 
taken into the military through the 
organization of the Standschützen.’ As 
there were no military mountain guide 
badges, these guides often wore the 


Soldiers of a high Alpine company. On the right wing there are two mountain guides, each with a rope and an ice axe. They might be Standschützen, 
as can be supposed from the unclear collar badge of the mountain guide (on the extreme left of the picture). 
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corresponding civilian badges of the 
Alpenverein with their uniform? or a 
black and yellow armband to distinguish 
them as combatants. The necessity to 
recruit more and more specialists for 
warfare in the mountains gradually gave 
rise to specialized units. In 1915 
experienced mountaineers were already 
grouped into Streifkompanien which 
were formed into separate ‘high moun- 
tain companies’ for reconnaissance and 
combat in the mountains in 1917. In 
Tyrol in 1916 13 special ‘mountain 
guide companies’ were formed, which, 
however, were not to be employed as 
cohesive units. Depending on require- 
ments, one or several mountain guides 
were attached to individual units; they 
were under the orders of the sector 
commander responsible.” In Carinthia 
there were no separate mountain guide 
companies, but individual guides were 
attached directly to the units con- 
cerned. 

The centre of training for Alpine duty 
was the ‘Alpine Depot’ in Bozen with 
two instruction and two replacement 
companies. One of these companies was 
later transferred to St. Christina in the 
Grödnertal; moreover, there were per- 
manent branches for courses at Moser- 
boden near Kaprun (Salzburg) and on 
the Arlberg. The participants in these 
courses were volunteers — usually with 
approporiate prior knowledge - who 
were attached to the mountain guide or 
Alpine companies according to their 
qualifications. As a careful selection 
process of the participants took place, 
the successes of the courses were 
considerable and the mountain guides 
proved to be excellent. 

The experiences of the war in the 
mountains were carefully evaluated and 
formulated in guidelines and regulations 
- at first often in improvised form. The 
series Der Gebirgskrieg, published in 
1917 by the k. u. k. War Ministry, repre- 
sented the first set of regulations for the 
Alps.” A separate booklet in the series 
was devoted to equipment and clothing. 
It contains details of the items of equip- 
ment intended for mountain guides: 
apart from the general Alpine equip- 
ment (such as mountain boots, cram- 
pons, wind jacket, wind trousers, skiing 
equipment etc.) for every mountain 
guide there was a pair of climbing shoes, 


A decree of 28 June 1918 introduced the moun- 
tain guide badge: an ice axe flanked by a ‘B’ and 
an ‘F’ (Bergführer) sewn to the upper left sleeve. 
It had a length of 10.5 cm and a width of 6.5 cm 
and was made of blue cloth. 


an ice axe, glacier lotion, a spirit cooker, 
a thermos flask, a folding lantern, a 
mountain rope, a signal whistle, two 
pitons and one climbing carbine hook as 
well as a compass and, if required, rings 
for rope ladders. Officers and NCOs of 
the mountain guide detachments were 
also issued a barometric altimetre’, one 


vun. 


Archives TKSM 


Mountain Guides in Uniform 


pair of binoculars and one clinometre 
(gradient metre).!" 

All the same, it took until 1918 for a 
separate military mountain guide badge 
to be created. It was introduced by a 
decree of 20 June 1918 — initially ‘for 
the duration of the war’ — to distinguish 
membership in a mountain guide unit.!! 
It was to be worn by trained mountain 
guides and mountain guide candidates, 
officers, NCOs and other ranks, and 
consisted of a vertical ice axe between 
the letters ‘B’ and ‘F. Made of dark-blue 
cloth (like many of the cloth badges 
introduced at the time) it was to be 
worn on the upper left sleeve of the 
wind jacket or blouse, about 10 cm 
below the shoulder seam. With a height 
of 10.5 cm and a width of 6.5 cm it was 
relativly large, not least to distinguish 
the mountain guides within a group of 
soldiers. Only the trained mountain 
guides — unlike the candidates — were 
allowed to wear an extra metal badge 
going back to a design of 1917. Hardly 
surprisingly, the civilian mountaineering 
symbolism of an Edelweiss blossom 
(without stem) surrounded by an oval 
wreath of mountain ropes above a ver- 
tical ice axe was followed. The badge 
as worn on the left breast pocket of 
the field blouse, the wind jacket or the 
overcoat. !? 

Of course, the mountain guides sym- 
bolized war in the mountains like hardly 
any other group. But it must not be 
forgotten that there were many other 
contributors — including the prisoners of 
war in the transport columns on one 
side and the Alpine specialists and other 
officials in the staffs of the other side — 
without whom it would have been 
impossible to wage this war. 


One of them was the well known mountaineer and writer Julius Kugy. 
Cf. Hermann Hinterstoisser & Peter Jung: Geschichte der Gendarmerie in Osterreich-Ungarn; Vienna 2000. 
For the differences between Landesschiitsen, Kaiserschützen, Kaiserjägern and Standschützen — who are readily confused 


— cf. the introductory chapter by Erwin A. Schmid] in this book. 


Dietmar Seilinger, Die Entwicklung des österreichischen Heeresbergführerwesens: Geschichte und Leistungen eines 


Spezialausbildungszweiges, in: Pallasch 13 (summer 2002), 81-94, here 85. 


Militärgeschichte“, vol. 3, Verlag Stöhr, Vienna 2004, 62. 


For details cf. Hermann Hinterstoisser in his series „Die Adjustierung des k.u.k, Heeres 1915-1918" -Reihe „Österreichische 


© Heinrich Menger: Alpenverein und Weltkrieg; in: Zeitschrift des DOAV Jg. 1919; 175 
7 Seilinger, Entwicklung des österreichischen lleeresbergführerwesens (as note 2), 86. 
8 KM: Der Gebirgskrieg, I. Teil, 5. Heft „Ausrüstung und Bekleidung“; Vienna 1918; 66. 


Aneroid. 
Klinometer = gradient metre. 


n VOBI. f.d. k.u.k. Heer, Jg. 1918, Abt. 13, No. 16186, Beiblatt 30/18, 434; quoted after Hinterstoisser, Adjustierung (as note 3). 


12 Ibid. 
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III. Special Features of Mountain Warfare 


Military Skiing 


by Hermann Hinterstoisser 


The origins of skiing were dictated by the necessity to find food as a hunter in the winter under snowy 
conditions, but at the end of the nineteenth century skiing was discovered as a sport. Initially reserved 
for exclusive mountaineering circles, the onset of interest in sporting recreation and then its extensive 
employment in the First World War made skiing accessible to large sections of the (initially male) 


population. 


A ski patrol of the k.k. Landesschützen watches the sunset. 


increasing significance of sports 

competitions in the inter-war years 
and subsequently became an important 
economic factor. However, the success 
story of skiing began much earlier. Skis 
(Schneeschuhe as skis were called in 
German in earlier ages) were known to 
northern European hunters centuries 
ago. Indeed, Stone Age cave murals 
found in northern Norway show persons 
with ski-like devices on their feet. The 
oldest ‘ski’, found in Sweden, is said to 
be 3,500 years old. In the sixteenth 


Si became popular with the 
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century the military employment of 
‘skiers’ is known from the wars of 
Sweden against Denmark. The world- 
famous ‘Wasa Race’ still commemorates 
the recovery of Gustav Erikson Wasa 
(King Gustav I of Sweden) from his 
flight from the Danes by Swedish skiers 
in 1521. Our word ‘ski’ is derived from 
the Norwegian word ‘ski’ (board).! 

From northern Europe skiing reached 
the Alps towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. One of the first pioneers 
of skiing seems to have been Ignaz 
Rojacher from Rauris, who brought back 


a pair of skis from a trip to Sweden in 
1880 and tried them out in Rauris 
Valley. Subsequently, Wilhelm Ritter 
von Arlt organized skiing courses for 
mountain guides in Rauris and wrote 
route descriptions (he called the skis 
‘Norwegian snow-shoes’). In 1887 Count 
Harrach had hunters and foresters 
equipped with skis for winter duty on 
his estates. The well known Austrian 
polar and Alpine explorer, Julius von 
Payer, brought back skis from the Aus- 
trian North Pole expedition, and in 
other European countries, too, people 


began to become interested in skiing. 
The real breakthrough for skis was 
achieved as late as in 1891 by no less a 
person than the later winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize and world-famous 
polar explorer Fritjof Nansen, who de- 
voted a long chapter to ‘snow-shoes’ in 
his book about his Greenland expe- 
dition and so wrote the first manual for 
skiing. The same year the ‘First Vienna 
Skiing Club’ was founded, and 1892 the 
‘Austrian Skiing Club’ was founded, also 
in Vienna.’ In 1894 Wilhelm von Arlt 
performed the first ascent of a 3,000 
metre-high mountain, the Sonnblick, 
with skis.? 

In Styria in 1890 two pioneers of skiing 
started to transfer the sport from 
Norway to the Alps: Max Kleinoscheg 
from Graz and Toni Schruf from 
Miirzzuschlag tested the wooden slats in 
the area of the Semmering. On 1 Feb- 
ruary 1893, shortly after the foundation 
of the ‘Austrian Skiing Club’, the ‘Club 
of Styrian Skiers’ was founded in 
Schruf’s Hotel Post in Mürzzuschlag and 
organized the first competition the 
following day. To this first ‘Alpine’ skiing 
race ladies were also admitted — not a 
matter of course at the time — but they 
were not permitted to take part in 
sporting skiing costume, only covered 
up modestly in (ankle-length) woollen 
skirts. Many souvenirs of these be- 
ginnings of Alpine skiing can still be 
seen in the winter sports museum in 
Mürzzuschlag. The local museums in 
Mittersill and Zell am See or the 
Salzburg Provincial Skiing Museum in 
Werfenweng also show fine exhibits 
from this time. In 1898 Josef Wallner 
from Saalbach, who had ‘emigrated’ to 
Miirzzuschlag years before and had be- 
come the count’s gamekeeper, brought 
the first skis to Saalbach - at the time 
one of the poorest communities in the 
country. Wallner left his skis in Saal- 
bach, where the local teacher, Peter 
Höll, tested and copied them and even 
instructed his schoolchildren in skiing.* 
From 1901 on he was assisted by 
another teacher, Ludwig Ramsauer, and 
these two pioneers probably laid the 
foundations for the local popularity of 
skiing. However, the first signs of ‘winter 
tourism’ in the Glemm Valley emerged 
only at the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century. 


Putting the climbing aids on the skis. 


In 1888 an engineer employed at the 
paper factory in Hallein near the city of 
Salzburg created a sensation with his 
skis. Inspired by his demonstrations and 
talks, a small group of skiing enthusiasts 
around Josef Zwick, Dr. Duffeck and 
others indulged in the new sport on the 
slopes of the Gaisberg. At the end of the 
1880s skiing became a popular sport in 
the Karkonosze Mountains (north-east 
Czech Republic) and around 1890 
experiments were also conducted in 


Tyrol.° One of the better known skiers 


Military Skiing 


in Tyrol was the Kitzbühel landlord 
Franz Reisch, who, inspired by Fritjof 
Nansen’s book, ordered skis in 1892 and 
became the first person to ski over the 
Kitzbühl Horn one year later.” In the 
same year the Academic Alpine Club in 
Innsbruck included instruction in skiing 
in its training programme. Also in 1893, 
the Schmittenhöhe near Zell am See in 
Salzburg was climbed for the first time 
in winter with skis when Count Lam- 
berg and Hauptmann Wittek ventured 
into the snowy mountains. Skiing be- 
came more popular in Zell am See only 
after 1902 through Dr. Josef Pircher; in 
1906 the skiing club of Zell am See was 
founded — one of the first in Austria.’ 
Undoubtedly, the pre-eminent pioneer 
of skiing was Matthias Zdarsky from 
Lilienfeld who succeeded in developing 
the Nordic skiing technique, only sui- 
table for motion in more or less flat 
country, into the Alpine skiing tech- 
nique. His ‘single-stick technique’ set 
new standards, but was soon rendered 
obsolete by the ‘two-stick technique’ 
propagated by the Kaiserjäger officer 
Georg von Bilgeri. 

The Alpenverein began to become the 
pacesetter of the skiing movement by 
publishing a first article on skiing in its 
bulletin in 1893; in the following years 
more and more fascinating reports and 
skiing route descriptions were published 
about the Alps> and even about non- 
European regions.’ On the whole, books 
and travel reports played a significant 
role in the dissemination of skiing. Such 
articles depict not only the magnificent 
landscape, but also discuss issues of 
skiing technique or clothing. The 


Lace-on binding according to Hauptmann Bilgeri’s patent. The lacing straps could be tightened with 
a drawstring and fastened round the ankle with a buckle. 
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Military skiing course near Predazzo: officers of the k.k. Landesschützen Regiment No. |. 


enormous enthusiasm, the thirst for 
new experiences and freedoms is con- 
stantly tangible, and made the usually 
urban skiers of the time endure, indeed 
even look for, the most severe depri- 
vations — from the complicated journey 
to the difficulties and dangers of skiing 
itself. 

In neighbouring Germany the Black Fo- 
rest became the cradle of skiing; the mi- 
nutes of the founding meeting of the 
skiing club in Todtnau in 1892 closed 
with the still valid greeting ‘Ski Heil!’.!° 
In 1905 national skiing federations were 
founded in Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland, in 1910 an international 
skiing commission, the predecessor of 
today’s FIS, was founded in Kristiana 
(= Oslo) in Norway." 


Origins of military skiing in 
Austria 

In the winter of 1890/91 officers of the 
k.u.k. Railway and Telegraph Regiment 
must have been the first Austrian sol- 
diers to undertake experiments with 
skis.'° From 1891 on the Feldjäger 
Battalions Nos. 3 in Steyr and 27 in 
Villach formed ‘skiing detachments’. In 
1892 Oberleutnant Raimund Udy, a 
friend of Max Kleinoscheg, wrote the 
first military skiing manual. In 1893 a 
skiing patrol of the k.u.k. (Hungarian) 
Infantry Regiment No. 31 marched from 
Hermannstadt (Sibiu) in Siebenbiirgen 
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(Transylvania), the regimental base, 


over the southern Carpathians to Pe- 
tresci, covering a distance of 150 km on 
skis under winter conditions. In 1895 a 
skiing course was held ‘in the Norwegian 
manner’ for 130 officers and other ranks 
of the k.u.k. army, the k.k. gendarmerie 
and the k.k. customs, and for some time 
two Norwegian officers held training 
courses at the Theresian Military Aca- 
demy in Wiener Neustadt. In 1897/98, 
in keeping with Alpine conditions in the 
mountains, Matthias Zdarsky’s Lilien- 
feld technique’ was first used as the 
basis for military skiing instruction, 
which for its part had a very positive 
influence on civilian skiing. 

In 1904 the k.u.k. army transferred a 
unit for winter training with skis to 
Saalbach for the first time. In 1905 the 
first skiing course of the Tyrolean 
Kaiserjäger under Oberleutnant Bilgeri 
took place in Kitzbiihel. Skiing instruc- 
tion courses for soldiers were held in 
more and more garrisons, and in Graz 
more than 200 pairs of skis were pro- 
duced for the k.u.k. Infantry Regiment 
‘Albert I King of the Belgians’ No. 27, 
which had its own ‘snow-shoe detach- 
ment’. This way the Styrian infantry- 
men could soon cover the 83 km stretch 
from Villach over the Wurzenpass to 
Tarvisio in the Val Canale (Austrian at 
the time) in winter. In Salzburg Georg 
Bilgeri established the largest ski pro- 


duction centre of the Danube Monarchy 
for the k.u.k. XIV Corps. The military 
ski factory in Salzburg produced more 
than 140,000 pairs of skis. The in- 
creasing popularity of skiing due to 
winter tourism also demonstrated to 
military authorities the necessity of ad- 
dressing the resulting tactical possibi- 
lities. The advantages of skiing were by 
no means restricted to the Alps as 
Austria-Hungary had significant terri- 
tories in snowy areas, e.g. in the Car- 
pathians or on the Balkans. It was here 
in the winter of 1914/15 that the first 
wartime employment of skiers of the 
k.u.k. army was to take place. 
Nevertheless, skiing was initially espe- 
cially promoted in the Alps. By creating 
separate k.k. Landwehr mountain 
troops in 1906 a special training focus 
also including skiing was placed on com- 
bat in the mountains. 

Let us here remember an episode of 
military skiing history that is still valid 
today. Major Theodor von Lerch was 
sent to Japan on a military mission, 
where he was attached to the army. 
Lerch was a friend of the Lilienfeld-born 
skiing pioneer Matthias Zdarsky and 
acquainted with skiing. Of course, he 
took his skis with him to Japan. When 
he was sent to the garrison town of Ta- 
kata in south-central Honshu in 1910, 
where there is usually snow in winter, 
he could soon start with skiing instruc- 
tion for the Japanese. Veritable skiing 
fever must have seized not only the 
soldiers, but also the civilian population 
of the area, for soon Major Lerch’s ski- 
ing was highly popular." It is certainly 
to the credit of an officer of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Army that he could 
win over Japan to skiing as a sport. 

In 1896 Matthias Zdarsky published his 
first skiing manual, Alpine Lilienfelder 
Skilauftechnik. Whereas the classic 
‘Norwegian’ technique with two sticks 
was above all designed for crossing 
snowy (but largely flat) country, Zdars- 
ky concerned himself with the problems 
of skiing in steep, mountainous country. 
Together with the metal spring binding 
he developed his single-stick technique 
and created a new style of skiing. 

The pipe bindings and later strap bin- 
dings usual with Norwegian skis both 
have the great drawback that they offer 
almost no lateral support on the ski. 
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Instructions for military skiing: Stemmbogen using sticks (left), Stemmstellung with pressure on lower ski (centre), skating on flat country. (from the 
regulations: Mountain Warfare: Skiing Technique — and the Use of Snow -Shoes, Vienna 1918) 


Ausfallstemmstellung - the left ski is edged to 
the outside by pressing the heel. 


Zdarsky invented a binding in which the 
shoe is fastened to a metal plate with 
straps which, for their part are con- 
nected to the wooden ski with a metal 
spring so that the foot could be moved 
upwards (to take a step forward) but 
there was lateral support at the same 
time. So when skiing parallel to the 
slope the skier could keep his course 
and even make a turn. To do this he 
supported himself on his stick, leaning 
towards the mountainside (Lilienfeld 
single-stick technique). The disadvan- 
tage of the Zdarsky binding was that the 
spring placed parallel to the ski ground 
into the ski so that, structurally 
weakened, the ski developed a ‘fracture 
point’. 

Georg von Bilgeri further developed the 
design of bindings. Instead of the paral- 
lel spring he attached an encapsulated 
spring to the ski that was parallel to the 


p 
> 


Ausfallstellung - this position is taken for firing 
from a prone position. 


direction of movement. This construc- 
tion retained the advantages of the 
Zdarsky binding but avoided the grave 
diadvantage of the spring ‘biting’ into 
the ski. During the First World War (and 
for a long time afterwards) the Bilgeri 
binding was the most reliable and 
common binding design. 


Military skiing training 

The initial conflict between the ‘Nor- 
wegian skiing technique’ and the ‘Alpine 
Lilienfeld skiing technique’ was mir- 
rored in the military regulations of the 
k.u.k. army. In the ‘Instructions for the 
Use and Military Employment of Skis 
and Snow-Shoes’, published by the War 
Ministry in 1908, we can still read: ‘Two 
sticks are not useful for skiing in the 
mountains!’. However it did not take 
long for the two-stick technique to be- 
come accepted in both the military and 


Squat position for quick downhill movement 
and Ausfallstellung. 


civilian fields. The leaflet ‘Warfare in 
Winter’, published in 1915 by the head- 
quarters of the Army group of General 
der Kavallerie Rohr in Innsbruck, 
presupposes the two-stick technique as 
commonplace.'* At any rate, even 
before the First World War it was the 
main objective of military skiing 
training in Austria-Hungary to have 
enough ski-trained personnel for moun- 
tain warfare in winter, especially for 
reconnaissance and security duty and 
for movements over snowy terrain. ‘The 
mountain skier must be very mobile, 
able to overcome obstacles without 
falling and know how to take account of 
all the dangers in the mountains in 
winter’, it is stated in the ‘manual’ of 
1908. Although only the employment of 
small detachments and patrols was 
initially envisioned, the more universal 
employability of skis was soon realized, 
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Illustration from the regulations, ‘Mountain Warfare - Equipment and Clothing, Vienna 1918’: 
1. A pair of skis with binding consists of: 1 pair of ski rails, 1 pair of bindings with keys and fasten- 
ing screws, 1 pair of sole plates, 1 set of ski straps; 2. Three lengths of skis were produced: 
180, 190 and 200 cm; Ski carrying belts — as spares: a pair consists of two belts with buckles and 
two pointed loop pieces; 4. Crampons: their main aim is to prevent lateral slipping when crossing 
steep, icy snow slopes; 5. Twin poles are made of 20 to 25 mm-thick hazelwood (Tonking, bamboo, 
or 25 mm-thick ash). 


as was the necessity of a more com- 
prehensive skiing training. The first 
instructions!” reproduce the skiing tech- 
nique of the time, which already fore- 
saw two sticks as the most important 
elements of downhill skiing. 

The wooden skis (usually ash), of 
course, required special care. Different 
regulations, leaflets and decrees (e.g. 
the leaflet by Army Group Rohr of 1915, 
quoted above, or the instructions issued 
by the War Ministry) give eloquent testi- 
mony to the stages of equipment main- 
tenance: ‘Skis must be treated and 
cared for with the same attention and 
love as the rifle. When unused they 
must always be strapped together, and 
the binding straps stored so that they 
do not get lost. When unused the two 
tips of the skis must be spread apart 
energetically with a piece of wood 
sharpened on both sides so that they do 
not lose their upward curve. The 
tension in the middle of the skis is 
retained by inserting a block of wood 
that is not too thick. When the skis are 
not used for a lengthy period of time the 
springs of steel bindings must be re- 
leased and the screws ete. tightened 
before use. The friction points of straps 
and leather equipment should be 
moved frequently by adjustment and 
replacement. On reaching billets the 
skis must be cleaned of snow and al- 
ways placed with the tip upwards. [...] 
Placing the skis in the vicinity of the 
stove causes damage’. 1° 

The series "Mountain Warfare’ (14 
Booklet: Skiing Technique and the Use 
of Snow-Shoes), published by the War 
Ministry in 1918, shows us today, who 
are largely spoilt by maintenance-free 
high-tech skis, how much work just the 
maintenance of the material cost at that 
time: ‘Skis must be stored with the tips 
upwards. A change in temperature or 
placing the skis near the stove can 
cause damage. Minor damage to the 
skis and the binding must be repaired 
immediately! Broken skis must be 
mended with metal braces or, as a 
makeshift, with about four cm-long 


nails so that both ends of the break are 
nailed together with the front break 
under the back one. 
The running surfaces of the skis are to 
be protected from the nuisance of snow 
sticking to them by applying (heating 
and spreading) wax, ski wax, parafin, 
candle wax etc. It is very good to treat 
the running surfaces with tar carefully 
applied by means of a soldering iron or 
over smokeless fire. This retains 
elasticity and dryness’. 
Of course, infantry and Jäger units were 
included in this training. ‘All headquar- 
ters, particularly those in the moun- 
tains and snowy regions of the Mo- 
narchy, must take the opportunity to 
train skilled patrols and to support 
their exercises as much as possible. 
The following must be trained every 
year: 

per infantry battalion: 8-10 men 

(including 2 NCOs) 

per Jäger battalion: 10-12 men 

(including 2 NCOs) 

per unit at least two officers.”! 


The duration of skiing training was to be 
about four weeks and training had to 
begin in January of every year at the 
latest. On completion of training the 
‘skiing patrols’ were to be employed for 
practical assignments. The organization 
of skiing training was under the com- 
mand of the respective corps headquar- 
ters, which also had to contact Alpine 
clubs, forestry offices etc. for the use of 
shelters. Usually training first consisted 
of preliminary exercises (Schullaufen), 
which were performed by the respective 
garrison. Only then were the thus 
formed ‘skiing detachments’ grouped 
within the division or brigade and 
employed for practical training in the 
countryside and on patrols in the moun- 
tains. Those to be selected were to be: 
‘sensible, very fit persons, if possible 
patrol and signal trainees or skiers by 
nature, people familiar with the moun- 
tains, hunters, woodcutters ete’.!® 

During the First World War, especially in 
view of the snowy winters on the 


Dolomite front, comprehensive skiing 
training took place which significantly 
contributed towards making skiing 
popular as a whole despite the adver- 
sities and dangers of the war. The 
courses for members of the k.u.k. army 
(including the two Landwehr armies) 
took place in suitable locations of the 
eastern Alps: the area of the Arlberg and 
Kitzbühel as well as on the Kitzstein- 
horn, Gasteinertal or in the mountains 
of Styria. The presence of mountain 
hotels or Alpine club shelters qualified 
regions as training locations. In 1915 
the k.u.k. army discovered Kaprun as a 
location for glacier skiing when an 
Alpine course undertook training exer- 
cises from the Krefelderhiitte of the 
Alpenverein to the Kitzsteinhorn.!” The 
training camp sometimes housed up to 
200 soldiers. In 1915 the area of the 
Hohe Tauern south of the Salzach had 
been declared an ‘extended war area’ 


H. Nußbaumer, Sieg auf weißen Pisten (Linz 1963). 
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Military Skiing 


and apart from the Krefelderhütte, the 
Salzburgerhütte and other lodgings like 
the Hotel Mooserboden had been con- 
fiscated by XIV Corps for carrying out 
skiing courses. The course commander 
was Hauptmann Viktor Machek of the 
3"! Regiment of the k.u.k. Tyrolean 
Kaiserjäger.”’ In his report on the first 
skiing course on the Krefelderhütte 
from 1 to 10 September 1915 he criti- 
cizes that some of the men were clothed 
in cotton clothing that was not warm 
enough and rapidly became wet so that 
it was totally unsuitable for winter 
conditions (snow).! 

Many well known mountaineers and 
later famous skiing personalities acted 
as skiing instructors during the First 
World War. In 1915 Luis Trenker was 
one of them’? and also Hannes Schnei- 
der, who was to develop Alpine skiing 
significantly further in the inter-war 
years. 
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III. Special Features of Mountain Warfare 


Cable Railways in the War 


by Hermann Hinterstoisser 


Above all, the experiences gained in mining and forestry put Austrian industry in a position to construct 
cable railways on the orders of military administration as a badly needed supply route on the new 


Alpine front in 1915. 


tarting from the existing main 

railway lines like the one in the 

Pustertal, narrow-gauge field rail- 
ways were constructed in the valley 
next to the front. But the ton-loads of 
ammunition, building materials, rations, 
medical and other equipment had to be 
sarried to those who needed them on 
the heights from the railway terminals. 
Pack animals and columns of bearers 
were not sufficient, and the routes up 
the mountains, which were often ex- 
posed to enemy fire, were frequently 
passable only to a limited extent. A 
special requirement was also to bring 
back the wounded as quickly as pos- 
sible. The only solution was to construct 
cable railways — especially as in 1915 
the first war winter on this front was 
imminent and the impossibility of per- 
manently supplying the frontline posi- 
tions by bearers was foreseeable for 
reasons of weather. 
Cable railway formations were hastily 
assembled from the specialists of rele- 
vant firms and detached soldiers, many 
of them Standschützen familiar with the 
local topography. However, the con- 
struction of cable railways was anything 
but simple: although in peacetime cable 
railways could be planned for civilian 
utilization according to the (often very 
difficult) topographical conditions, now 
military considerations had to be es- 
pecially taken into account. The 
‘enemy’ was no longer just steep terrain, 
made more hazardous by falling rocks 
and avalanches and characterized by 
extreme weather conditions, the enemy 
was now very real, personified — and 
accurate. The routes and the locations 
of the stations of the cable railways had 
to be shielded from the effects of enemy 
fire, and crossing extensive glaciers, as 
in the Ortler and Adamello areas, de- 
manded unknown lengths of unsuppor- 
ted cable.' Around the turn of the year 
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To supply mountain regions cable railways were constructed from 1915 onwards. Originally, they 
were not intended for personnel transport (as in the photograph here), but just for transporting loads 
and the wounded. 


Archives TKSM 


Cable Railways in the War 


1915/16 the first goods cable railways 
could open operations, including the 
one on hotly-contested Monte Piano. 
Wartime cable railways were also 
constructed in the Julian Alps and on 
the Isonzo front.” In terms of orga- 
nization, the cable railway companies 
were integrated into the Railway Regi- 
ment. They constructed and operated 
the cable railways. According to the 
secret guidelines ‘Reorganization during 
the War’ of 1917°, there was the fol- 
lowing sub-division of cable railway 
formations: 
- Field cable railways: length from 
station to station up to 2.5 km 
- Cable lifts: length from station to ii A 
station up to 1.5 km So-called ‘single cable railway with continuous operation’ which could transport loads up and down 
The German Bleichert and Heckel sys- the mountain at the same time. The individual pillars were numbered. 
tems (single-cable railways? with ro- 
tational operation) were employed for 
the field cable railways. Depending on 
the design, they transported 100 to 150 
tons of material in ten hours of oper- 
ation. They were driven by petrol, crude 
oil, electric or steam engines with 25 to 
35 HP output. The largest field length 
without supports of single-cable railways 
was 500 m. With ‘twin-cable railways’, 
i.e. cable lifts with suspension and trac- 
tion cables for shuttle operations, the 
Austrian systems by Hinterschweiger, 
Waagner, Biro & A. Kurz, Zuegg, Köllens- 
perger and Rüsch & Ganahl were 
employed. Depending on the design, 
they could transport 1 to 150 tons of 
material in ten hours of operation. For 
two-gauge twin-cable shuttle railways 
experiences proved useful that had been 
gained from the construction of peace- 
time personnel cable railways (Lana, 
Vigiljochbahn and Kohlernbahn). They 
reached spans of up to 2,000 m! They 
were driven by petrol, crude oil or elec- 
tric engines with 8 to 14 HP output. 
‘Heavy cable railways’ with a daily cap- 
acity of up to 500 tons were constructed 
for sectors which needed more supplies. 
On some sectors of the front so-called 
‘brake cable railways’ were employed, 
which were not driven by an engine, but 
utilized the gravity of downward-bound 
loads to transport the empty frames 
back up. The replacement unit respon- 
sible for the cable railway formations 
was the k.u.k. Railway Replacement 
Battalion in Korneuburg. The units If possible these valley stations were constructed at the ends of lines of communication (e.g. roads 
themselves operated small manual lifts or railways). 
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Mountain station of a twin-cable railway. Depending on the design, this kind of cable railway could 
transport between 1 and 150 tons of material in ten hours’ operation. 
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III. Special Features of Mountain Warfare 
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Valley station destroyed by an avalanche. So as to be able to maintain rapid suppl 


sometimes under hazardous conditions. 


which could cover stretches between 1 
and 1.5 km, but which, of course, had 
small transport capacity with a weight 
load of 100 kg.“ 

In 1918 a finer distinction was made 
among supply, distribution and frontline 
eable railways. Single-cable railways, 
two-gauged and with continuous opera- 
tion, were usually employed for the 
high-capacity supply cable railways, 
which had their valley stations at the 
terminal points of roads or field rail- 
ways. Several sections could be linked 
by slide rails in interval stations. On 
arriving there the wagons caught the 
traction cable with an automatic ‘hook’, 
the hook was released on moving to the 
slide rail, the wagon was sent on to the 
next section and there automatically 
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hooked onto the cable again etc. The 
principle is still applicable today. At the 
time, however, personnel transport was 
forbidden on these facilities. For the dis- 
tribution cable railways connecting to 
the supply cable railways in the direc- 
tion of the front, one- or two-gauge 
cable lifts were employed with shuttle 
operation and fixed traction mode. As 
these installations were used for the 
transport to the destination and back it 
was also possible to transport personnel 
(e.g. the wounded). In rare cases there 
were also ‘brake cable cars’, which, of 
course, were only suitable for trans- 
porting loads down the mountain. From 
the terminals of the distribution cable 
railways the frontline railways led di- 
rectly to the front. They frequently 


es: 


’ 


y, damaged or destroyed cable railways had to be repaired quickly - 


spanned ravines, steep mountain faces 
or areas where there was the danger of 
avalanches. Usually manual lifts were 
used, rarely sledge lifts. Single-gauge 
installations were usually winch- 
operated by a team of four to eight men, 
with two-gauge installations the trans- 
port capacity could be increased by 
getting rid of ballast (stones, snow, 
earth) from the wagons going downhill. 

The major significance of cable railways 
for mountain warfare can be seen in a 
report by Army Supreme Command on 
30 June 1918. It states that ‘the most 
important means of supply, the one 
alone that makes it possible to remain 
and fight at these heights, is the cable 
railway. It is the sine quo non of exis- 
tence. But it would be a mistake to 


EINSEILBAHN MIT KONTINUIERLICHEM BETRIEB. 


Cable Railways in the War 


Graphic of a ‘single cable railway with continuous operation’. (from: Der Gebirgskrieg - Wege und Straßen, Roll- und Seilbahnen, Vienna 1918) 
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Graphic of a ‘twin-cable railway’. (from: Der Gebirgskrieg - Wege und Straßen, Roll- und Seilbahnen, Vienna 1918) 


believe that even the most lavish 
provision of a sector with cable railways 
guarantees its supply in all even- 
tualities.’° Apart from enemy fire, the 
dangers for cable railway communi- 
cation are mentioned as being above all 
adverse weather conditions and ava- 
lanches. The Austrian standard work on 
the First World War, Österreich-Un- 
garns letzter Krieg, also emphasized the 
crucial importance of cable railways in 
mountain warfare. Cable railways are ‘of 
exceptional importance in static warfare 
in the high mountains, for in winter par- 
ticularly, regularly supplying the 
positions on the heights would be prac- 
tically impossible without them... Cable 
railways relieve the soldiers from the 
arduous duty of bearers and prevent 


pack animals from being overworked’.’ 
The strength of the soldiers employed in 
the Austro-Hungarian army for con- 
structing and operating cable railways 
amounted to already 6,665 men on 
25 August 1918, and the length of the 
railways themselves no fewer than 1,735 
km. The wealth of experience gained 
from the use of cable railways during 


the First World War, experience often 
acquired under extreme conditions, 
represented an important basis for the 
boom in civilian cable railways after the 
war and hence to the opening up of the 
mountains to tourism. This formed the 
foundations for today’s prosperity in 
large areas of the Alps and other moun- 
tainous regions. 
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Selected Biographies 


Military history is sometimes criticized for forgetting the human dimension. This may indeed seem to be 
the case when the relevant studies speak about divisions, brigades or battalions and when arrows float 
over maps. But every brigade or whatever unit, every arrow or other tactical symbol on military maps 
stands for a person and for his - often tragic - human fate. 


n mountain warfare especially the 
human factor was perhaps more 

important than in other theatres. For 
this reason the following section will 
deal with individual biographies. They 
are neither exhaustive nor represen- 
tative, but are intended at least to 
sketch the range of personalities and 
different characters that played a role in 
the Landwehr mountain troops. 


Oberleutnant Peter Scheider was a 
teacher. As a reserve officer of the Tyro- 
lean Kaiserschiitzen he was ultimately 
awarded the highest decoration for 
bravery of the Austro-Hungarian army: 
the Military-Maria-Theresia-Order. 


Sepp Innerkofler was one of the most 
experienced mountaineers and moun- 


tain guides of his age and contributed 
much towards opening up the Alps to 
tourism. Although already fifty years old 
he volunteered for the Standschiitzen 
on the outbreak of war and was killed in 
1915. 


Heinrich Lechner represents a remark- 
able fate of a completely different kind. 
Captured at the beginning of the war he 
escaped trom Russia over Mongolia to 
China, then over the USA back to 
Europe to fight again. 


Feldmarschallleutnant Heinrich Wieden 
Edler von Alpenbach was an excep- 
tionally capable officer whose career 
mirrors the development of the k.k. 
Landwehr into a force equal to the 
common army. During the war he 


commanded a brigade and a (rein- 
forced) division also deployed in the 
mountains. 


Robert Birnbacher - officer of the 
Tyrolean Landesschiitzen and then in 
the Carinthian Mountain Rifle Regiment 
No. 1 - took part as a volunteer in the 
second Boer War (1899-1902) and 
witnessed modern warfare there, which 
had been criminally ignored in his 
homeland. 


Finally, Hans Bertle illustrates — in the 
true sense of the word — another facet of 
the subject. As a war painter he was one 
of those who pictorially presented the 
war in the mountains, making it 
accessible to the broad public. 


Reserve Oberleutnant Peter Scheider 


by Hermann Hinterstoisser 


total of six members of the k.k. 

Landwehr mountain troops were 

awarded the highest decoration 
for bravery that Austria-Hungary had to 
offer during the First World War: the 
Military-Maria-Theresia-Order, created 
in 1757. This decoration was reserved 
for officers who performed military 
actions of particular skill and courage 
on their own initative without being 
ordered to do so and which they need 
not have performed without losing their 
honour due to the dangers involved. 
One of them was reserve Oberleutnant 
Peter Scheider, illustrated on the fron- 
tispiece of this book. 
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Scheider was born in Munich on 2 July 
1890 as the son of a joiner, but - as an 
Austrian citizen — joined the k.u.k. army 
as a reservist in 1912 and 1913. As of 
August 1914 he initially fought in the 
war with the 3”! Regiment of the 
Tyrolean Kaiserjäger. Although he had 
not been a one-year volunteer (= re- 
serve officer candidate) in peacetime, 
he became an officer candidate and was 
transferred to the k.k. Landesschützen 
Regiment No. HI in 1916. Attached to 
the 17'" Alpine Company, he was awar- 
ded the Golden Bravery Medal for 
officers and finally the Knight’s Cross of 
the Military-Maria-Theresia-Order for 


distinguished conduct in the Presena 
area in spring 1918.! In his civilian pro- 
fession Scheider was first a primary, 
then a secondary school teacher and 
after the war worked as a senior teacher 
at the state-run teacher training insti- 
tute in Innsbruck. 

In mid May 1918 several Alpine 
Companies were grouped to participate 
in an attack on the Lagoscuro ridge 
(3 km south of the Tonale Pass), which 
was strongly held and fortified by the 
Italians. However, the Italian positions 
on the hardly accessible ridge of the 
Presena (3,329 m) seemed to be in- 
vineible; moreover, in the middle of the 


preparations for the assault unexpected 
artillery fire was aimed at the Austro- 
Hungarian positions, the Paradiso gla- 
cier and the ridge of Monticello. 
Immediately afterwards Italian Alpini 
attacked and were able to capture or 
push back the Austrian occupants of the 
Paradiso.” A further advance on the part 
of the Italians would have opened them 
the space from the Tonale Pass to 
Busazza 17 km south-east or for a push 
eastwards in the direction of Val 
Vermiglio. 

Elements of both battle-hardened Alpine 
Companies 17 (Leutnant Scheider) und 
28 (Oberleutnant Kaaserer) were given 
orders by the sector commander re- 
sponsible, Oberstleutnant Steiner, to 
take the unfortified eastern ridge of 
Monticello (3 km east of the Tonale 
Pass) and to cover the Austrian retreat 
from Paradiso from there. Although the 
situation had dramatically changed due 
to the Italian advance, both Alpine com- 
panies held out in their exposed po- 
sitions for 24 hours despite heavy 
artillery fire and night attacks until they 
were relieved by a fresh Feldjäger 
battalion. Thus, a further advance by 
the Italians into Vermiglio Valley could 
be prevented. If this advance had suc- 
ceeded, the entire Tonale Front would 
have had to be taken back and the 
supplies of guns and war material piled 
up in the valley would have fallen into 
Italian hands. 

A counter-attack was planned for 13 
June 1918: after artillery preparation 
two regiments and different assault de- 
tachments were to go forward over 
Tonale Pass and the Presena area south 
of it. To cover the flank Leutnant 
Scheider was to advance with Alpine 
Company 17 over the ridge of Monticello 
to the Cellospitze (height 2,591 m). The 
operation started badly as the reserve 
platoon of the company stationed fur- 
ther to the rear and several artillery 
pieces were completely destroyed by two 
direct hits around 6 o’ clock. So Schei- 
der had no reinforcements and could 
expect hardly any artillery support. 
Nevertheless, he and his men managed 
to climb to the crest and to assault a gap 
over the summit despite heavy Italian 
fire. Two machine guns attached to the 
company supported the advance al- 
though they were themselves subject to 
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Leutnant Peter Scheider, recipient of the Military-Maria-Theresia-Order. 


enemy artillery fire. Austrian artillery 
could not quite reach the Cellospitze 
and threatened a further advance. The 
enemy outposts on the way were 
overrun and taken prisoner. This way 
the attackers succeeded in reaching a 
gap below the Cellospitze. 

Due to a misunderstanding of light 
signals the Austrian artillery ceased fire 
so that the move forward was only 
supported by the two machine guns — 
the Italian positions on the steep and 
well prepared rocky summit of the 
Cellospitze were still 300 paces away 
(approx. 220 m). Despite heavy fighting 
and enfilade fire the Austrians — fre- 
quently under their own machine gun 
fire — gradually managed to take the first 
peak and then, after beating off two 
sallies by the enemy occupying the 
main peak and now surrounded by 
patrols in the rear, the main peak itself. 
At 7.30 p.m. the Cellospitze was in 
Austrian hands. Two officers and 187 
men were taken prisoner, and five 
machine guns, one trench mortar and 
large quantities of war material were 
captured.” The success of Alpine 
Company 17 was at a high cost: now 
they only had a strength of one officer 
and 35 men. Subsequently fire could be 
controlled from the captured position so 
that the southern flank of the regiments 
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pushing forward over the Tonale Pass 
was covered. The captured Monticello 
ridge had become a key to the entire 
Tonale line. The highly demanding ope- 
ration in military and mountaineering 
terms is considered a good example of a 
daring and successful assault.* 


Other recipients of the Military-Maria- 
Theresia-Order from the ranks of the 
k.k. Landwehr Mountain Troops were“: 


Oberst Robert Freiherr von Prochazka, 
Kaiserschützen Regiment No. II; 
Oberleutnant Alfred Enrich, 
Kaiserschützen Regiment No. I; 
Major Josef Troyer, 
Gebirgsschützen Regiment No. 1; 
Major Konstantin Valentini, 
Kaiserschiitzen Regiment No. III; 
Oberleutnant Wilhelm Licka, 
Kaiserschiitzen Regiment No. I. 


1 Oskar v. Hofmann u. Gustav v. Hubka, Der Militär-Maria- 
Theresien-Orden - Die Ausseichnungen im Weltkrieg 
1914-1918 (Vienna 1943), 284 

2 Heinz v. Lichem, Gebirgskrieg 1915-1918, Vol. 1 (Bozen 

1980), 242. 

Hofmann - Hubka, Militär-Maria-Theresien-Orden (as 

note 1), 286. 

+ Lichem, Gebirgskrieg 1915-1918 (as note. 2), 244. 

5 Hofmann — Hubka, Militär-Maria-Theresien-Orden (wie 
Anm. 1), 94ff; Fritz Weiser (ed.), Kaiserschützen, Tiroler- 
Vorarlberger Landsturm und Standschiitsen (Vienna 
[1932]), 35ff. 
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IV. Selected Biographies 


Standschützen-Oberjäger Sepp Innerkofler 


by Meinrad Pizzinini 


fter the railway through the 
Pustertal had been opened in 
1871, marking the first rail 
connection between Tyrol and the 


capital Vienna, ‘mass tourism’ slowly 
began. The prominent mountains of the 
Sexten Dolomites, which are easily 
accessible from the Pustertal, exerted 
great fascination on tourists. The high 
Pustertal in particular was visited by 
numerous guests from Vienna, including 
celebrities such as Gustav Mahler or 
Arthur Schnitzler. The local population 
helped the tourists climbing the moun- 
tains and a system of mountain guides 
emerged here very early. Individual 
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Sepp Innerkofler. He volunteered for the Standschitzen and was killed on 4 July 1915. 


families almost devoted their lives to 
this profession, such as the Innerkoflers 
in Sexten. Some family members played 
a significant role in the opening up of 
the Sexten Dolomites in conjunction 
with the Viennese mountaineer Paul 
Grohmann. 

As a result of his mountaineering ac- 
complishments and his tragic fate in the 
First World War Sepp (Josef) Innerkofler 
(born 28 October 1865) has become 
very well known.! At first, he wanted to 
become a stone cutter or mason until he 
recognized his true vocation and be- 
came a professional mountain guide. 
Posterity owes ‘Sepp’ some pioneering 


mountaineering achievements like the 
first ascent of the north face of the 
smallest of the Drei Zinnen (1890), 
which was long considered unscaleable. 
He took the risk that his strength and 
ability to improvise demanded. The 
story is told that Innerkofler, when 
there seemed to be no continuing, took 
off his clumsy, hobnailed mountain 
boots and climbed the face barefoot. In 
summer 1896 he discovered a new route 
over the north-west ridge of the 
Paternkofel together with the moun- 
taineer Biendl and his brother Chris- 
tian. Sepp Innerkofler was also a busi- 
nessman: he was the leaseholder of the 
Drei Zinnen hut and proprietor of the 
Dolomite Hof in Fischleintal, a valley to 
the side of the Sexten Valley. 

After the Italian declaration of war on 
Austria on 23 May 1915 the area around 
Sexten became the front and was a 
hotly contested region. The border ran 
over the Drei Zinnen, the Paternkofel, 
Einser, Elfer, the Sexten Rotwand to the 
Kreuzberg. The plateau of the Drei 
Zinnen had major strategic significance 
as it enabled or blocked access both to 
Sexten Valley and further on to 
Innichen in the Pustertal and to Landro 
into the Höhlensteintal and beyond to 
Toblach. The plateau of the Drei Zinnen 
with the Drei Zinnen hut (2,405 m) 
could be observed and controlled from 
the nearby Paternkofel (2,746 m). An 
Italian attack in the direction of the 
Pustertal to cut the railway or the 
supply line was to be feared. Thus, it 
was absolutely urgent to occupy the 
heights, an objective also pursued by 
the Italians. 

It goes without saying that the Sexten 
mountaineers, who knew the locality of 
their homes ‘like the backs of their 
hands’ could offer good services to na- 
tional defence. This was all the better as 
the officers on duty here were in some 
cases without any experience of the 
mountains. As the younger mountain 
guides had already been called up to the 
regular troops, Sepp Innerkofler volun- 
teered for the Standschiitzen weeks be- 


fore the outbreak of war in May 1915, 
when the possibility of war with the 
erstwhile ally Italy was looming. He had 
reached the age of 50, but had never 
had any dealings with the army. 
Curiously enough, in peacetime he had 
even been declared ‘unfit’ for military 
service! On joining up he was imme- 
diately appointed Standschiitzen Pa- 
trouilleführer (= Gefreiter). 

At the end of the nineteenth century, 
the existing local rifle clubs were ex- 
panded and increased as voluntary 
entities, independent of regular army 
units, for the cultivation of target prac- 
tice in the interests of national defence. 
The registered (‘enrolled’) members of 
the rifle clubs were called Stand- 
schützen.” The National Defence Act of 
1887 deliberately included the rifle 
clubs in the defence of the land. The 
National Defence Act for Tyrol and Vor- 
arlberg of 1913 declared the members of 
the rifle clubs to be landsturmpflichtig 
in case of emergency, i.e. the enrolled 
members of the rifle clubs did not join 
up voluntarily, but were obliged to join 
up. So true ‘volunteers’ were only those 
men who joined the rifle clubs in a 
crisis, above all those who were too 
young, too old or ‘unfit’ to be accepted 
by the regular army. One of them was 
Sepp Innerkofler.” 

Innerkofler, who knew the border area 
better than anyone else - including the 
Italian side — formed a so-called ‘flying 
column’ with a number of others, which 
was on the move night and day from 21 
May 1915 on and let gunfire be heard 
from every peak to deceive the Italians 
into thinking that the elevations were 
occupied.’ For his outstanding achieve- 
ments he was awarded the Bravery 
Medal in Silver I Class in June.” At 
much the same time he was promoted 
Standschützen-Oberjäger (= Feldwebel), 
skipping the ranks of Unterjäger (cor- 
poral) and Zugsfiihrer. 

He urgently advised occupying the im- 
portant Paternkofel, which, however, 
did not happen. All the greater was the 
shock on the part of the Austrians when 
the mountain was surprisingly taken by 
the Italians who could now observe the 
whole plateau of the Drei Zinnen and 
started firing on it. Finally, the orders 
came from divisional headquarters that 
the Paternkofel was to be stormed. 


Taking the mountain was considered 
feasible, but extremely difficult. The 
operation was planned as follows. One 
group with Innerkofler and five hand- 
picked climbers was to climb up the 
north-west face and storm the summit 
after artillery preparation. The second 
group, consisting of 14 men, was given 
the order to push towards the ‘Gams- 
schartl’. The operation started in the 
early hours of 4 July 1915. From 4 
o'clock on the Austrian artillery fired a 
barrage at the summit of the Patern- 
kofel, while Innerkofler’s patrol under- 
took the difficult ascent. At about 6 
o'clock they reached the immediate 
vicinity of the summit. Sepp Innerkofler 
was the first and could be easily seen. 
When an Italian Alpini appeared he 
threw three hand grenades, of which 
only one exploded, but he himself was 
mortally wounded by a bullet and fell 
down to the small snow field about 50 m 
below the summit, where his body came 
to rest. 

Officially, the abortive operation was 
linked to Sepp Innerkofler’s ‘heroic 
death’ at the hands of the enemy. Most 
authors who wrote about the event later 
followed this version. But there are 
justified doubts whether the Austrian 
machine gun nest at the foot of the To- 
blingerknoten on the  Innichriedel, 
which had been zeroed in on the 
summit earlier, did not open fire - in 
the erroneous assumption that the men 
were Italians. A son of Innerkofler, who 
watched the operation from below, later 
declared that, according to his ob- 
servations, his father had mistakenly 
been killed by friendly fire.° It was clear, 
the son said, that the exact circum- 
stances could not be made known in the 
middle of the war so as to avoid a de- 
trimental effect on morale. Allthe same, 
the machine gun detachment that fired 
the lethal shots was ordered away two 
days later. 

The Oberjäger patrol leader was post- 
humously awarded the Bravery Medal in 
Gold, the first Standschütze to receive 
it. It is questionable if there can ever be 
a one hundred percent clarification of 
the tragic events surrounding Stand- 
schützen-Oberjäger Sepp Innerkofler on 
the Paternkofel on 4 July 1915. At any 
rate there is no detraction from his 
outstanding achievements. Josef Anton 


Sepp Innerkofler 


Mayr, who wrote a critical study of 
Innerkofler’s death using all evidence, 
aptly wrote:’ 

‘Sepp’s death is a shocking military 
and human tragedy. His figure has 
rightly become one of legendary fame. 
Whatever happened, who can tell with 
a good conscience? He is and remains 
the image of a great Tyrolean who 
sacrificed all his talents and finally his 
life for his homeland.’ 


Most common was the publication by Karl Springen- 
schmid, Der Sepp: Der Lebensroman Sepp Innerkoflers, 
which went throush 60 editions. 

*° Anton von Mörl, Standschützen verteidigen Tirol 

1915-1918 (= Schlern-Schriften 185, Innsbruck 1958), 

9-22; Wolfgang Joly, Standschützen: Die Tiroler und 

Vorarlberger k.k. Standschützen-Formationen im Ersten 

Weltkrieg - Organisation und Einsatz (= Schlern- 

Schriften 303, Innsbruck 1998), 15ff. 

Sepp Innerkofler’s participation in the war was often 

described e.g. by Anton von Mörl (Standschützen, see 

note 2), 41-45; Gunther Langes, Die Front in Fels und 

Eis: Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918 im Hochgebirge (Bozen 

1971), 38-46; Heinz von Lichem, Gebirgskrieg 

1915-1918, Bd. Il: Die Dolomitenfront von Trient bis sum 

Kreuzbergsattel (Bozen 1981), 328-344; the same, 

Spielhahnstoß und Edelweiß: Die Friedens- und Kriegs- 

geschichte der Tiroler Hochgebirgstruppe „Die Kaiser- 

schützen“ von ihren Anfängen bis 1918 (Graz — Stuttgart 

1977), 128-132; the same, Der einsame Krieg: Erste 

Gesamtdokumentation des Gebirgskrieges 1915-1918 

von den Julischen Alpen bis zum Stilfser Joch (Bozen 

1981), 76f; Viktor Schemfil, Die Kämpfe im Drei Zinnen- 

Gebiet und am Kreuzberg in Sexten 1915-1917 (= 

Schlern-Schriften 274, Innsbruck, 2nd edition 1986), 

41-64; Karl Springenschmid, Sepp Innerkofler, der den 

verwegenen Angriff auf den Paternkofel führte, in: Helden 

in Tirol: Geschichten vom Kampf und Tod in den Bergen 

(Nürnberg no date [2001]), 

65-77; and the same, Der Sepp (see note 1); Wolfgang Joly 

(Standschützen, see note 2), index. 

* A list of his numerous operations in Joly, Standschützen 
(as note 2), 383. 

5 Announcement in the Tiroler Soldaten-Zeitung of 22 
June1915. Innerkofler’s son Gottfried was awarded the 
Bronze Bravery Medal. 

® Sepp Innerkofler, Zum Tod meines Vaters Sepp Innerkofler, 
in: Der Schlern 49. Jg. (1975), Heft 11, 544-546 (Schlern- 
mitteilungen). — The reply by Karl Springenschmid, Zum 
Tode Sepp Innerkoflers, in: Der Schlern 50. Jg. (1976), 
Heft 6, 353 f. Then doubts prevail, Josef Rampold, Die 
Bersführerdynastie der Innerkofler im südtirolischen 
Sexten und die Geschicke ihres Heimattales, in: Anzeiger 
der phil.-hist. Klasse der Österreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 112. Jahrgang (1975), No. 5, 49-57; and 
Rolf Mellitzer, Sepp Innerkoflers Tod am Paternkofel, in: 
Dolomiten, 62. Jg. (1985), No. 152, 12 

7 Josef Anton Mayr, Das Unternehmen „Paternkofel“ am 

4. Juli 1915: Sepp Innerkoflers Tod, in: Alpenvereins- 

Jahrbuch 1976, 104 
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IV. Selected Biographies 


Heinrich Lechner — Three Times Prisoner of War 


by Erwin A. Schmidl 


here were many exceptional and 

adventurous lives in the First 

World War. But few could match 
the experiences of Hauptmann Hein- 
rich Lechner of the Kaiserschützen 
Regiment No. III. 
Heinrich Lechner was born as the son of 
a post office official in Klosterneuburg 
near Vienna on 27 May 1884. After pri- 
mary education he attended a cadet 
school of the Landwehr from 1902 to 
1906 and was appointed Leutnant in the 
Landesschiitzen Regiment No. | in 1906. 
According to his personnel file (avai- 
lable in the Austrian War Archives in 
Vienna) he was considered a very keen 
and conscientious officer with sporting 
interests (gymnastics, fencing, swim- 
ming, ice skating, rowing and skiing) 
and was already an ‘automobile and 
motoreycle driver’ in 1909. From 1909 
to 1911 he served in the Landwehr 
Infantry Regiment No. 8 in Prague, after 
1911 in the Tyrolean Landesschiitzen 
Regiment No. III. In 1913 Lechner 
became an Oberleutnant and went to 
the field in Galicia with his regiment in 
1914. During the fighting there in 
autumn 1914 he was taken prisoner. 
In August 1916, after almost two years 
as a prisoner, Lechner managed to es- 
cape from a Russian prisoner of war 
camp in Siberia, in Troitskossavsk. Dis- 
guised as a civilian, he reached Peking 
on 20 October 1916 via the Kentai 
Mountains and the Gobi Desert. There 
he was not the only escaped prisoner 
(so as to look after them, some of those 
who had managed to escape were taken 
on as Austrian embassy guards). How- 
ever, he wanted to return to Europe — 
back to the front and back to his 
comrades. In mid November he con- 
tinued to Shanghai via Tientsin, and 
from there he took an American ship via 
Japan and Honolulu to San Francisco 
(the United States only entered the war 
in 1917). From there he took the train 
to New York via Santa Fé. In January 
1917 he enlisted as a crewman on a 
Dutch ship (the Netherlands were neu- 
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Heinrich Lechner, Hauptmann in the k.k. Lan- 
desschützen Regiment No.l. 


tral in the First World War). But the ship 
was stopped and inspected by the Bri- 
tish blockade and Lechner became a 
prisoner of war for the second time, this 
time in Great Britain. 

After over a year he again managed to 
escape: in April 1918 he reached home 
via the Netherlands. However, as a 
result of his captivity and escape he was 
suffering from lung and heart com- 
plaints, which could not be cured by a 
short leave in Karlovy Vary and Bad 
Ischl.! Promoted to Hauptmann in the 
meantime Lechner returned to his regi- 
ment — now Kaiserschützen Regiment 


No. II - on the Italian front. In the 
course of the collapse he became a 
prisoner (this time of the Italians) for 
the third time in November 1918. He 
could only return home on 30 Sep- 
tember 1919. It was a long period of 
suffering for ‘God, Emperor and Home- 
land’, but typical of the patriotism and 
loyalty of many Austrian soldiers during 
the Great War. 

Lechner was an exceptional case, but 
not the only Austrian to escape from 
Russian captivity and to return to his 
unit ‘round the globe’. Two years before 
him Oberleutnant Rudolf Neumann 
from Vienna had experienced similar 
things. As the adjutant of a replacement 
battalion of the k.u.k. Infantry Regiment 
No. 9 Neumann, like Lechner, was taken 
prisoner by the Russians during the 
fighting in Galicia in 1914. After a year 
he and three other officers managed to 
escape from a railway transport to Si- 
beria. Over the Gobi Desert and Man- 
churia they reached Tientsin and Peking 
in December 1915. Via Japan Neumann 
went by ship to Seattle and then to New 
York by rail. In spring 1916 he reached 
home via Norway, Denmark and Ger- 
many. He spent the next two and a half 
years on the Italian front, first in the 
Dolomites and later on the Isonzo. After 
the war he published his memoirs, 
under the pseudonym of Robert Bert- 
hold which he had used during his 
escape: Von Front su Front: Erlebnisse 
eines kriegsgefangenen _ 6sterreichi- 
schen Offiziers auf seiner Flucht um 
den Erdball.” For this reason we know 
more about Neumann’s escape than 
about Lechner’s, about which there are 
only two brief summaries in the ar- 
chives at the Kaiserschützen Museum in 
Innsbruck.” Much of what Neumann 
wrote must also apply to Lechner’s 
experiences: from the conditions in the 
prisoner of war camps in Siberia, the 
difficulties in escaping the guards to the 
hazards during the flight through the 
Gobi in winter. These were followed by 
his friendly reception in China, the 
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Heinrich Lechner (left) with a comrade after escaping from a Russian prisoner of war camp, 1916. 


Heinrich Wieden Edler von Alpenbach 


He managed to escape back to Austria via Siberia, China and the USA. 


Feldmarschallleutnant 
Heinrich Wieden Edler von Alpenbach 


by Erwin A. Schmidl 


einrich Wieden Edler von Alpen- 

bach distinguished himself in the 

First World War as the com- 
mander of the Edelweissdivision and 
other units in which — among others - 
Landwehr mountain troops also fought. 
Moreover, in his alternation between the 
k.u.k army, the general staff and the 
Landwehr, his career mirrors the de- 
velopment of the Landwehr from an 
‘auxiliary unit’ for territorial defence 
into a force equal to the common army. 


For this reason his biography will be 
presented here: 

Heinrich Wieden was born in Prague on 
15 July 1866 — just two weeks after the 
Battle of Sadowa — but his home was in 
Preding in the Styrian district of Leib- 
nitz. A typical ‘army child’ (his father, 
Eduard Wieden Edler von Alpenbach re- 
tired as a lieutenant colonel), he 
attended school in Lemberg (today Lviv 
in the Ukraine; he spoke perfect Polish) 
and Giins (Késeg in Hungary), before 
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problems in travelling over Japan 
(which was already at war with the 
Central Powers), the manifold im- 
pressions of the United States. Finally 
he had to experience the dangerous 
voyage to Europe and the British 
controls — which Neumann escaped with 
a lot of luck and the help of his Nor- 
wegian ships captain but which for 
Lechner, so close to his destination, 
ended in new captivity. That Lechner 
managed to escape from this second 
captivity is nothing short of a miracle. 
The same can be said of the fact that he 
was not interned in Rotterdam as an 
officer of a belligerent power, but was 
allowed to return to the front. He wrote 
the words ‘Hard won freedom!’ on a 
photograph from this time. As in Neu- 
mann’s case, it was a matter of course 
for Hauptmann Lechner to do 
everything possible to return to the 
front. 


In the personnel record in the Austrian State 
Archives/War Archives there is a doctor's report from July 
1918. I thank Dr. Christoph Tepperberg for his support. 
Unfortunately, there are no details on Lechner’s service in 
the war and on his fate after 1919. 

The book was published in Graz 1932 (3rd edition in 
1943). I am much obliged to my colleague Dr. Gerhard 
Brettner-Messler for his reference to this work. 

I thank Dr. Meinrad Pizzinini for allowing me to look at 
the museum’s holdings, 


entering the renowned Theresian Mili- 
tary Academy in Wiener Neustadt and 
being assigned to the Feldjäger Battalion 
No. 30 on 18 August 1888 - the Em- 
peror’s birthday. In 1895 Oberleutnant 
Wieden was attached to the staff of the 
24" Infantry Division. His superior 
there, Major Valerian Mikulicz, wrote 
that he combined ‘a lively temperament 
and a felicitous military sense with a 
tenacious but winning character that 
cannot easily be disconcerted by diffi- 
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culties.... He possesses a quick brain 
that is usually correct and devotes 
himself to his duty with joy and love so 
that he can justly be expected to per- 
form excellently in any future sphere’.! 
One of the superiors who recommended 
the young officer for promotion ‘outside 
the order of precedence’ was the 
legendary Feldzeugmeister Anton Gal- 
gotzy, at the time commander of X 
Corps. 

In 1896 Wieden was appointed Haupt- 
mann I Classe and married Magda 
Rüling Edle von Rüdinger in 1897. From 
1897 to 1901 he was tactics instructor 
at the Military Academy in Wiener Neu- 
stadt. Then he was transferred to the 
k.k. Landwehr. The fact that such a pro- 
mising general staff officer was assigned 
to the Landwehr best shows what im- 
portance the formation had gained in 
the meantime! 

He served in the Laibach Infantry Regi- 
ment No. 27 (the later Gebirgsschützen 
Regiment No. 2), then as chief of staff of 
the 45" Landwehr Infantry Division in 
Przemysl, as an instructor at the Land- 
wehr staff officers’ course and finally as 
the chief of staff of XVI Corps and the 
Landwehr Command in Ragusa (today 
Dubrovnik).” After a short term in the 
k.k. Ministry of National Defence he 
became — a Oberst since 1911 - the 
commander of the new k.k. Franz 
Joseph Military Academy and the k.k. 
Military Grammar School in Vienna in 
1912. Already highly decorated, in June 
1914 - still in peacetime — he was 
awarded the Order of the Iron Crown 
3rd Class. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 he first 
served as the chief of staff of Army 
Group Rohr (General der Kavallerie 
Franz Rohr was responsible for securing 
the Italian border). From October 1914 
to July 1916 he was commander of the 
15" Mountain Brigade, first on the 
Balkan front and on the Isonzo from 
May 1915 on. Appointed Generalmajor 
on 1 March 1915, Wieden was given 
excellent assessments by his superiors 
(1916: ‘solid, wise character, with a 
modest military reserve; very ca- 
pable...’; 1917: ‘in every respect an 
excellent soldier, mentally and physi- 
cally of an agreeable freshness, strong- 
willed, energetic, clear-sighted, calm 
and deliberate in battle, shows ini- 
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FML Heinrich Wieden Edler von Alpenbach. 


tiative of his own ... particularly ex- 
perienced in mountain warfare and 
almost predestined for it due to his 
physical condition ... a commander far 
surpassing mediocrity’). In May 1915, 
‘in recognition of courageous and suc- 
cessful conduct in the face of the 
enemy’ he was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross of the Order of Leopold, followed 
in 1916 by the Military Merit Cross 3" 
Class, both with the war decoration with 
swords. 

From July 1916 till March 1917 he 
commanded the k.k. 26 Landwehr 
Infantry Division, (1917: Schiitzendivi- 
sion) on the Stochod in Galicia. In 1917 
he was given command of the Etschtal 
Group in southern Tyrol and was 
awarded the Iron Cross 2" and 1* Class 
and — ‘for succesfully commanding a 
division’ — the Military Merit Cross 24 
Class with swords and Bavarian and 
Prussian decorations. 

After October 1917 he commanded the 
legendary Edelweissdivision, first in the 
Battle of Caporetto (Flitsch: today Bo- 
vec in Slovenia), the legendary twelfth 
battle of the Isonzo. The Edelweiss- 
division fought in the northern sector, 
within the k.u.k. I Corps assigned to the 
German 14" Army. In autumn 1917, 
together with the German Jägerdivision 
and sometimes the 59" or 25t Moun- 
tain Brigades, it formed part of Group 
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Wieden during the advance from the 
Isonzo to the Piave. As the corps 
commander, General der Infanterie Al- 
fred Krauss, later wrote, the ‘advance by 
the Group of Generalmajor von 
Wieden... soon [pushed back] the whole 
Italian front from Rombon to the 
Plöcken Pass’.” In mid November Group 
Wieden nearly reached Monte Grappa, 
but the planned advance into the Cis- 
mon and Brenta valleys to bypass the 
Grappa Massif and take the Italian front 
on the Piave from the rear failed, not 
least due to the dispersion of forces and 
the lack of artillery support.* 

Promoted Feldmarschallleutnant on 1 
February 1918, Wieden was awarded 
the Commanders’ Cross of the Order of 
Leopold (war decoration with swords). 
From 15 June on he commanded the 
‘Battle Group Cil del Rosse - Col 
d’Echele’, consisting of the Edelweiss- 
division and other units, during the 
offensive of June 1918. Group Wieden 
particularly distinguished itself during 
the fighting around Col del Rosso at the 
end of June and beginning of July 1918.° 
Feldmarschalleutnant Heinrich Wieden- 
Alpenbach retired on 1 January 1919 
and died in Graz on 15 November 1933. 
His widow lived in Vienna until her 
death on 11 November 1966. Their 
daughter Elisabeth runs a dancing 
school.® 


1 Report on the application for special promotion of 
Oberlieutenant Heinrich Wieden Edlen v. Alpenbach, 
Przemysl, 19 November 1895 (Österreichisches 
Staatsarchiv/Kriegsarchiv, Personalakte Wieden). 

2 All of this information is derived from the personnel file of 
FML Wieden Edl. v. Alpenbach (ibid.). I express my 
thanks to Hofrat Dr. Christoph Tepperberg, the director of 
the Austrian War Archives. 

3 Alfred Krauß, Der Durchbruch von Flitsch Oktober 1917 
(quoted from 
http://www.stahlgewitter.com/erlebnisberichte/flitsch.htm, 
seen on 27 December 2005). 

4 For details, critical ones cf. Peter Schubert, Piave 1918: 
Österreich-Ungarns letzte Schlacht (Klagenfurt-Ljubljana- 
Wien 2000), 24-36. The two group commanders, Wieden 
and Rudolf Müller had vainly tried to induce their superior 
corps commander, General Alfred Krauß, to change his 
plan of attack in the Grappa sector. Nevertheless, Krauß 
had a high opinion of Wieden, as the assessments in his 
personnel file show. 

5 In the personnel file of des FML Wieden there are excerpts 
of press reports of the time praising the operations of the 
troops, who largely came from the territory of today’s 
Austria, as a ‘heroic struggle’. 

6 Information from the pension file in the War Archives. A 
son, Leander, died on birth in 1899. 


Robert Birnbacher 


Robert Birnbacher - a Carinthian Officer 
as a Volunteer in South Africa 


by Erwin A. Schmidl 


ne of the most remarkable 

careers of an Austrian mountain 

infantry officer was certainly 
Robert Birnbacher’s. Born as the son of 
a doctor in Klagenfurt in 1874, he en- 
listed in the k.u.k. Infantry Regiment 
No. 7 (Khevenhüller) as a one-year vo- 
lunteer (= reserve officer candidate) 
after receiving his secondary schooling 
certificate in 1892 and became a reserve 
officer in 1893. On passing the supple- 
mentary examination in 1896 he be- 
came a professional officer in the Land- 
wehr Infantry Regiment No. 3 (Graz) 
and was transferred to the Landes- 
schützen Regiment No. I in Innsbruck 
in 1897. 
However, Leutnant Birnbacher must 
have had difficulties with his new regi- 
mental commander. Contrary to his 
previous excellent personnel record, he 
was criticized in 1898 as being ‘tri- 
volous’ and for his indebtedness. To 
avoid being condemned by a regimental 
council, he had to resign his com- 
mission as an officer in March 1899. 
When the second Boer War broke out in 
October 1899 — the two Boer republics 
of Transvaal and Orange Free State 
declared war on Great Britain and 
invaded the British colonies of South 
Africa — Birnbacher decided to try his 
luck in South Africa. As he later wrote 
in his memoirs, he hoped ‘to gain new 
and valuable professional experiences 
which might later benefit my home- 
land’. 
Together with other volunteers from 
Europe he travelled to Pretoria via Le 
Havre, Cape Town and Lourenco Mar- 
ques (today Maputo in Mozambique). As 
a volunteer in the German Pretoria 
Corps trom December 1899 on Birn- 
bacher fought in the siege of Ladysmith 
in Natal and probably also in the well 
known Battle of Spion Kop (24 January 
1900). After spending some time in 
hospital he took part in the rearguard 
actions against the British troops under 
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Robert Birnbacher as a volunteer in the Boer 
War, around 1901. 


Lord Roberts in Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal and was captured by the 
sritish near Johannesburg in June 1900. 
He escaped and — unlike most other 
foreigners who had left the country by 
September 1900 — remained in the field 
against the British occupiers during the 
guerilla war, mostly in north and north- 
west Transvaal. Ultimately he was even 
elected as an officer — a rare distinction 
for a foreigner. In November 1901 he 
was taken prisoner, sent to Bermuda 
and only repatriated in mid 1902, after 
the end of the war. 

On 14 April 1903 Robert Birnbacher — 
after a petition by his father — was again 
admitted to the k.k. Landwehr ‘out of 
clemency and as an exception’ and com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant in the 
Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 4 in 
Klagenfurt. He was the only one of the 
many ‘Boers’ who managed to continue 
his military career and proved to be an 
excellent officer. Promoted to captain in 
1914, he was first employed in the 
Mountain Machine Gun Detachment 3 
of his Landwehr Infantry Regiment No. 
4. He benefited, of course trom his ex- 
periences in South Africa. He was 
considered ‘restlessly diligent, reliable, a 
very capable battalion commander, a 
very conscientious, brave and prudent 
officer’. After 1918 he fought in defence 
of Carinthia, was promoted major in 
1920 and retired in 1921 as a lieutenant 
colonel. In 1939 he was reactivated for a 
short time and was for a few months the 
commander of the prisoner of war camp 
for Polish officers in Spittal/Drau. He 
died in Villach in 1953. 


A detailed depiction of Robert Birnbacher ean be found in 
my (unpublished) thesis on Osterreicher im Burenkrieg, 
1899-1902 (Vienna 1980). I would here like to express my 
gratitude to Robert Birnbacher's son, DDr. Eberhard 
Birnbacher, and his family for supporting my research. DDr 
Birnbacher allowed me to view his father’s records. 
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The War Painter Hans Bertle 


by Meinrad Pizzinini 


rom an old family of artists, Hans 

Bertle was born in Schruns in 

Montafon (Vorarlberg) on 11 April 
1880.! His father Johann Jakob (1837 — 
1911) was a church painter and restorer 
by profession. In his generation only 
Hans, the eldest of five children, con- 
tinued the artistic tradition of the 
family. He first attended primary school 
in Schruns and then went to grammar 
school in Einsiedeln in Switzerland, 
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where his father often worked as an 
artist. His mother Magdalena was Swiss 
and came from Schwyz. 

Immediately after achieving his secon- 
dary school certificate in 1897, he 
seized the opportunity to study painting 
at the Royal Bavarian Academy of Pic- 
torial Arts in Munich.” For decades 
Munich had enjoyed an excellent repu- 
tation for training — the recognized mas- 
ters of history and genre painting like 


{ 
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Karl von Piloty, Mathias Schmid and 
Franz von Defregger had been engaged 
there as professors. Hans Bertle’s most 
important mentors included Nikolaus 
von Gysis and Wilhelm von Diez, who 
exerted an enduring influence on him in 
terms of realism. Before he finished his 
studies he went on an important study 
trip to Paris (1902). He completed his 
studies at the Academy in 1903, but 
remained in the Bavarian capital, which 
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had become his second home, so to 
speak, at the latest after his marriage 
(1909) to Rosa Adam, the daughter of a 
Munich family of artists. In the following 
years his two children, Hans and Antoi- 
nette, were born here. Hans Bertle’s ar- 
tistic talent was immediately recog- 
nized.“ It was an honour for him to be 
requested to paint potraits of the royal 
family of the Wittelsbacher, which again 
heishtened his reputation and fame. He 
participated in numerous exhibitions. 
He could even afford to go on study trips 
to Italy (1904 and 1906) to perfect his 
art. His reputation was further enhan- 
ced by being accepted as a regular 
member of the Munich Artistic Co-ope- 
rative (1910) and the Munich Ring of 
Artists. He gave evidence of his educa- 
tional competence by running his own 
school of painting from 1910 to 1914. 

In view of this affinity with Bavaria it is 
not surprising that Hans Bertle did not 
join the Army in his homeland after the 
outbreak of the First World War in 1914, 
but volunteered for the German Army 
and was sent to the Western Front. For 
his bravery he was awarded the Iron 
Cross 2"d Class. 

During this campaign Bertle was active 
as an artist by designing series of post- 
cards with the titles Deutschland über- 
all, Völkerkries 1914/15 and Der Welt- 
krieg showing successful actions and 
the everyday lives of the soldiers. The 
enemy is always presented as being 
inferior, is already beaten, is just fleeing 
or is caricatured. Of course, these wi- 
dely distributed series had a propagan- 
distic purpose and were intended to 
raise the morale of the population at 
home, which could convince itself of the 
skills and courage of German troops. 
The situation changed with the Italian 
declaration of war on Austria-Hungary 
on 23 May 1915. During his time in 
Munich Bertle had remained closely tied 
to Vorarlberg, something which was 
mainly due to his relations with his 
artistic father and different commisions. 
Thus, he reported for duty as a Stand- 
schütze at the Bludenz Battalion. 

At times attached to the Landes- 
schützen or Kaiserschützen, he served 
on the Italian front and was promoted to 
second lieutenant in 1917. He was 
awarded the Bravery Medal in Silver and 
was appointed an official ‘war artist’. In 


the Alpine theatre, with which he had 
already had an intensive peacetime 
affinity as a mountaineer, his painting 
took on a new dimension. To depict the 
landscape in the Alps he mainly em- 
ployed grey and brown tones. He was 
able to capture the glaciers radiating icy 
cold. As was already the case with his 
sarlier postcard series, in terms of the 
history of art his landscapes evince 
clear elements of Impressionist pain- 
ting. Bertle is a master of mountain 
landscapes, enriched by concrete 
events, since the actions frequently 
occurred against a backdrop allowing < 
seographical location of the event. 
Bertle’s representations are a fascinating 
and realistic reproduction of direct 
experience, and he was concerned with 
recording the climax of dramatice events. 
As he was a soldier himself, he posses- 
sed the military and technical know- 
ledge to draw details correctly and he 
dispensed with any kind of stylization. 
In the direct vicinity of combat Hans 
Bertle made pencil and charcoal 
sketches as a mnemonic to be com- 
pleted in oil, gouache or water colours 
in a makeshift ‘studio’ behind the front. 
His comrades often had to pose for him, 
and the uniforms of dead Italian soldiers 
played an important role. It is 
characteristic that he added the com- 
ment ‘in the field’ to his signature and 
date. 

Apart from the battle scenes, which 
concentrated on the Tonale area?, Bertle 
depicted the tragic fates of individual 
soldiers. He created numerous portraits 
of military personnel, officers, simple 
and decorated soldiers, field chaplains 
and a number of successful self-por- 
traits. 

Hans Bertle, like all war reporters, is not 
objective in the sense that he only 


recorded the actions and successes of 


his own side. This was his job. The 
achievements of the Austro-Hungarians 
are stressed, whereas the Italians are 
presented as inferior, insidious and cow- 
ardly — in keeping with common feelings 
about the ‘arch enemy’. 

Apart from his realistic works Hans 
Bertle painted a number of allegories 
which endeavour to interpret the in- 
comprehensibility of war and death. 
Even during the war Bertle’s pictures, 
which show not only a historical but 


Hans Bertle 


also an artistic dimension, became very 
well known through exhibitions and 
prints. Until today they have remained 
important pictorial testimonies to the 
history of the First World War. 

The folder Unsere Kaiserschiitsen in 
Tirol with 17 large-format colour prints 
contains best quality 
works’: 


some of his 


- Action on the Presena Glacier 
(9 June 1915); 

- Vietory Mass on the Presena Glacier 
(12 July 1915); 

- Abortive Raid by the Italians on 
Valmorbia (29 June 1916): 

- Telephonists in a Cavern Attacked by 
Italians (29 June 1916); 

- Assault and Hand Grenade Action on 
the Passo Buole (30 May 1916); 

- Evacuation of Vermiglio 
(August 1915); 

- Medical Unteroffizier P. Maier is 
Murdered by a Wounded Alpini (!) to 
Whom He has Given First Aid 
(9. Juni 1915); 

- Kaiserschützen Regiment No. I. 
Marches over the Bridge of Anghebeni 
by Night (1916); 

- Reconquest of Castellaccio 
(14 December 1915), 

- Capture of an Italian Machine Gun 
on Monticello (Spring 1915); 

- Zugsführer Schgaguler, Badly 
Wounded, Escapes from Threatened 
Captivity by Throwing his 
Accompanying Alpini over the Cliff 
(14 September 1915); 

- Two Highly Decorated Kaiserschützen 
(1916); 

- The Cemetery of Chiesa After Our 
Artillery Fire (10 June 1916); 

- The Oldest Vorarlberg Standschütze, 
A. Gaßner, of the Volunteer Patrol on 
Passo Paradiso, 

- Captured Italian Battery on Monte 
Desto; 

- Listening to an Italian Outpost 
(1915/16); 

- 5 pencil sketches (Riflemen Under 
Fire - Machine Gun - Skier); 

- Profile of Kaiserschützen (1916); and 

- Self-portrait of the Painter (1916). 


The exhibition Unsere Kaiserschützen 
in the Künstlerhaus in Vienna in 1917 
with nummerous works by Hans Bertle 
»aused a sensation. Towards the end of 
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IV, Selected Biographies 


the war the book Heldenkämpfe der 


Kaiserschützen 1914-1918 was pub- 
lished by the Ministry of National 


Defence, edited by Major Josef Kodera 
and illustrated with colour prints of 
originals by the war artist and Leutnant 
ot Standschützen Hans Bertle.° In 
recognition of his merits Bertle was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross of the Franz 
Joseph Order with the war medal. 

After the end of the war Hans Bertle 
settled in Vienna, but continued to have 
close relations with his true home of 
Vorarlberg.’ He was commissoned to de- 
sign the war memorials of Bludenz and 
Tschagguns (1928/29) so the subject of 
war became topical for him once more. 
Hans Bertle continued to have an 
affinity with the Kaiserschützen. Soon 
after the end of the war the 
Kaiserschützenbund tor Austria was 
formed, to which the Kaiserschützen- 
offiziersbund and five regional branches 
(Upper Austria, Salzburg, Tyrol, Vorarl- 
berg, Vienna and Lower Austria) with 
several local groups belonged. The 
intention was to remain in contact ‘in 
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truly exemplary cameraderie’ and to 
uphold tradition.” Generalmajor (ret.) 
Rudolf Hermanny-Miksch was parti- 
cularly interested in founding a Kaiser- 
schützen museum and began an inten- 
sive collection activity. Hans Bertle 
completely supported the idea of the 
museum. He favoured the fortress of 
Kufstein as the location, but the mu- 
seum was opened in the castle of 


Ambras near Innsbruck in 1931. The 
artist donated a large portion of his 
paintings — about 30 large-format oil 
paintings — and numerous drawings of 
combat action.’ In total they represent 


the most valuable assets of the mu- 
seum.!” In 1938 Hans Bertle moved 


back to Munich, but later retired to his 
birthplace in Schruns, where he died on 
4 April 1943. 


' Andreas Rudigier - Philipp Schönborn — Peter Strasser, Bertle: Eine Künstlerfamilie aus dem Montafon (Feldkirch 1992). 


The critical apparatus is very important which includes Hans Bertle’s private and family environment and contains valuable 


references to sources and further reading. 
Ibid., 89-144. 


te 


new literature particularly on the art. 


Saur Allgemeines Künstlerlexikon (= Die Bildenden Künstler aller Zeiten und Völker 10, Munich - Leipzig 1995), 102; with 


Detailed commentaries on two pictures by Meinrad Pizzinini, Hans Bertle: Feld- und Dankmesse auf dem Presena-Gletscher 


am 12. Juni 1915 (partial publication in „k.u.k. Archiv“ des Archiv-Verlags (Vienna no date [2001]); und the same, Hans 
Bertle: Evakuierung von Vermiglio aufgrund italienischer Beschießung im Ersten Weltkrieg, partial publication in „k.u.k. 


Archiv“ des Archiv-Verlags (Vienna no date [2005]). 


n 


no date. ). 


Published by Chwala’s Druck, Vienna; the format of the leaves is 63,5 x 47 cm. 
’ Josef Kodera (ed.), Heldenkämpfe der Kaiserschützen 1914-1918: Nach Berichten von Mitkämpfern (Vienna 


* Ellen Hastaba (ed.), Tirols Künstler 1927 (= Schlern-Schriften 319, Innsbruck 2002), 66. 


z 


294-308, quotation 298. 


Fritz Weiser (ed.), Kaiserschützen — Tiroler-Vorarlberger Landsturm und Standschiitsen (no place, no date [1932]) 


” Meinrad Pizzinini, Il museo dei Kaiserschiitzen del Tirolo e il pittore di guerra Hans Bertle, in: Daniele Bertolini (ed.), Hans 
Bertle: Pitture di guerra dal fronte del Tonale (exhibition catalogue, Vermiglio 1998) 9-11. 


10 


Erich Egg, Museum der Tiroler Kaiserschützen (museum guide, Innsbruck 


Night patrol by the k.k. 
Landesschützen Regi- 
ment No. Il on the 
Tonale Pass on 6 June 
1915. The wounded 
are being taken to the 
rear under enemy fire. 
(Hans Bertle, 1915, oil 
on canvas, TKSM) 


Hans Bertle 
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Field mass on the Presena glacier. (Hans Bertle, 1915, oil on canvas, 
TKSM) 
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Observers on Monte Castellaccio in the Tonale area, 1915. (Hans Bertle, 
1915, oil on canvas, TKSM) 
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Assault on an Italian machine gun nest on Monticello. (Hans Bertle, 1915, Transporting artillery on Passo Paradiso, Tonale Sector. (Hans Bertle, 
oil on canvas, TKSM) 1916, oil on canvas, TKSM) 
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V. Further Reading 


Further Reading 


Recent literature from 1980 on, which is still largely available in bookshops, is listed. For older litera- 


ture please see the notes. 


ACERBI, Enrico, Le truppe da montagna dell’Esercito 
austro-ungarico nell Grande Guerra 1914-1918 (Novale- 
Valdagno: Rossato 1991, neue Aufl. 2002); 

ALLMAYER-BECK, Joh. Christoph, & Erich LESSING, 

Die k. (u.) k. Armee 1848-1914 (München — Gütersloh: 
Bertelsmann 1974, Reprint Wien: Ueberreuter 1990); 

ARTL, Gerhard, Die österreichisch-ungarische Südtirol- 
offen: 1916 (= Militärhistorische Dissertationen 
österreichischer Universitäten 1, Wien: OBV 1983, 2. Aufl. 
1988); 

ASTORRI, Antonella, & Patrizia SALVADORI, Storia illu- 
strata della Prima Guerra Mondiale (Firenze: Giunti 
1999); 

BAER, Ludwig, Vom Stahlhelm zum Gefechtshelm, 2 Bände 
(Neu-Anspach 1994); 

BROUCEK, Peter (ed.), Ein General im Zwielicht — Die 
Erinnerungen Edmund Glaises von Horstenau, Band 1: 
K.u.k. Generalstabsoffizier und Historiker 1980 


(= Veröffentlichungen der Kommission für Neuere Ge- 
schichte Österreichs Bd. 67, Wien — Köln - Graz: Böhlau 
1980); 

BUDKOVIC, Tomaz, Wochein/Bohinj 1914-1918 - Das 
Aufmarschgebiet der Isonzofront (Klagenfurt / Celovec: 
Mohorjeva / Hermagoras 2001); 

DEAK, Istvan, Der k. (u.) k. Offizier 1848-1918 (Wien - Köln 
- Graz: Böhlau 1991); 

EGG, Erich, Musewm der Tiroler Kaiserschützen (Innsbruck 
1980); 

EISTERER, Klaus, & Rolf STEININGER (eds.), Tirol und der 
Erste Weltkrieg (= Innsbrucker Forschungen zur Zeit- 
geschichte 12, Innsbruck — Wien: StudienVerlag 1995); 

FANKHAUSER, Hubert, Österreichs Thermopylen 1809 — 
1918: Die vergessene Front im Kanaltal von Napoleon bis 
zum Kriegsende 1918 (= Österreichische Militär- 
geschichte 7, Wien: Stöhr 2002); 

FEIGL, Erich, Kaiser Karl I.: Ein Leben für den Frieden 
seiner Völker (Wien — München: Amalthea 1990); 

GALLIAN, Otto, Monte Asolone 1918 (= Band 16, Salzburg: 
Milizverlag 1999); 

CELOTTO, Antonio F., Monte Grappa 1900-2000 — 
Testimonianse di un secolo (San Zenone degli Ezzelini: 
Giovanni Battagin 2001); 

GOLOWITSCH, Helmut, „Und kommt der Feind ins Land 
herein ...“ — Schützen verteidigen Tirol und Kärnten: 
Standschiitsen und Freiwillige Schützen 1915-1918 
(Nürnberg: Buchdienst Südtirol 1985); 

HAJNY, Václav, u. Alexander PETRICEK, Velká Válka - der 
Große Krieg: Fotografien tschechischer und mährischer 
Museen (Brno 2004), 

HAMANN, Brigitte, Der Erste Weltkrieg: Wahrheit und Lüge 
in Bildern und Texten (München: Piper 2004); 

HEINDL, Hanns, Im Banne der Julier: Geschichte und 
Geschichten um Dr. Julius Kugy, Band 1 (Villach: 
Kreiner 1993); 

HINTERMEIER, Heino, In der Stunde der Not - Fremdlän- 
dische Gewehrmodelle in Österreich-Ungarn 1914-1918 
(= Österreichische Militärgeschichte 8, Wien: Stöhr 2003); 

HINTERSTOISSER, Hermann, & Tristan LOIDL, Des Kaisers 
bunter Rock (Ausstellungskatalog, Salzburg 1989); 
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ders.. u. Peter JUNG, Geschichte der Gendarmerie in 
Österreich-Ungarn (= Österreichische Militargeschichte, 
Sonderband 2000-2, Wien: Stöhr 2000); 

ders., Die Adjustierung des k.u.k. Heeres 1915-1918, Band 
3: Die feldgrauen Uniformen (= Österreichische Militär- 
geschichte. Sonderband 2004, Wien: Stöhr 2004); 

ders.. So zogen sie ins Feld - Glanz und Untergang der 
k.u.k. Armee (Golling 2005); 

HIRSCHFELD, Gerhard, & Gerd KRUMREICH & Irina RENZ 
(eds.), Enzyelopädie Erster Weltkrieg (Paderborn: 
Schöningh 2003 

JUNG, Peter, & Josef MÖTZ. Die k.u.k. Streitkräfte im Ersten 
Weltkrieg 1914-1918 (= Österreichische Militär- 
geschichte 2, Wien: Stöhr 1995); 

ders. (ill.: Darko PAVLOVIC), The Austro-Hungarian Forces 
in World War I. 2 Bände (1914-16; 1916-18) (= Men-at- 
Arms 392 u. 397, Elms Court: Osprey 2003); 

KALTENEGGER, Roland, Das Deutsche Alpenkorps im 
Ersten Weltkrieg (Graz: Stocker 1995); 

KEEGAN, John, Der Erste Weltkrieg: Eine europäische 
Tragödie (München: Kindler 2000; Taschenbuch: Reinbek 
bei Hamburg: Rowohlt 2001); 

KLAVORA, Vasja, Blaukreus — die Isonzofront: Flitsch/Bovec 
1915-1917 (Klagenfurt / Celovec: Hermagoras / Mohorjeva 
1993, 3. Aufl. 2003); 

ders., Schritte im Nebel - die Isonzofront: Karfreit/Kobarid ; 
Tolmein/Tolmin 1915-1917 (Klagenfurt / Celovec: 
Hermagoras / Mohorjeva 1995); 

ders., Monte San Gabriele — Isonsofront 1917 (Klagenfurt- 
Wien: Hermagoras / Mohorjeva 1998); 

KLEINDEL, Walter, Der Erste Weltkrieg: Daten - Zahlen - 
Fakten (Wien: ÖBV 1989); 

KRAUS, Jürgen, Die Deutsche Armee im Ersten Weltkrieg: 
Uniformierung und Ausrüstung 1914-1918 (Wien: Verlag 
Militaria 2004); 

KÜBLER, Peter, & Hugo REIDER, Kampf um die Drei 
Zinnen: Das Herzstück der Sextener Dolomiten 1915- 
1917 und heute (Bozen: Athesia 1992, 6. Aufl. 2001); 

dies., Krieg um Sexten: Die westlichen Karnischen Alpen 
und das Kreuzberggebiet im Ersten Weltkrieg mit Touren- 
beschreibungen für heute (Bozen: Athesia, 3. Aufl. 1996); 

LANGES, Gunther, Die Front in Fels und Eis (München 
1932, Neuaufl. Bozen: Athesia 1983); 

LICHEM, Heinz von, Der einsame Krieg: Erste Gesamt- 
dokumentation des Gebirgskrieges 1915/18 von den 
Julischen Alpen bis zum Stilfser Joch (Miinchen: 
Hornung 1974); 

ders., Gebirgskrieg 1915-1918: Krieg in den Alpen, 3 Bände 
(Bozen: Athesia 1980-82, 3. Aufl. 2001-03); 

ders., Der Tiroler Hochgebirgskrieg 1915-1918 im Luftbild: 
Die altösterreichische Luftwaffe (Innsbruck: Steiger 
1985); 

ders., Spielhahnstoß und Edelweiß: Die Friedens- und 
Kriegsgeschichte der Tiroler Hochgebirgstruppe 
„Die Kaiserschützen“ von ihren Anfängen bis 1918: 

K.k. Tiroler Landesschützen-Kaiserschützen-Regimenter 
Nr. I, Nr. II, Nr. III (Graz & Stuttgart: Stocker 1977); 

LOIDL, Tristan, Andenken aus Eiserner Zeit: Patriotische 
Abzeichen der österreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie von 
1914 bis 1918 (Wien: Verlag Militaria 2004); 


MAZOHL-WALLNIG, Brigitte & Herman J. W. KUPRIAN & 
Gunda BARTH-SCALMANI (eds.): Ein Krieg — zwei 
Schützengräben / Österreich - Italien und der Erste 
Weltkrieg in den Dolomiten 1915-1918 (Bozen: Athesia 
2005); 

MAGENSCHAB, Hans, Der Krieg der Großväter 1914-1918: 
Die Vergessenen einer großen Armee (Wien: Edition S 
1988, 2. Aufl. 1989); 

MARZETTI, Paolo, Elmetti da combattimento di tutto il 
mondo (Parma: Ermanno Albertelli 1996); 

ders. & Guido ROSSIGNOLI, La Guerra Italo-Austriaca 
1915-1918 (Parma: Ermanno Albertelli 1991 

OFFELLI, Siro, Le armi e gli equipaggiamenti dell'esercito 
austro-ungarico dal 1914 al 1918, 2 Bände (Novale: Gino 
Rossato 2001-02): 

ORTNER. M. Christian, Sturmtruppen: Osterreichisch- 
ungarische Sturmformationen und Jagdkommandos im 
Ersten Weltkrieg (Wien: Verlag Militaria 2005); 

ders. & Erich ARTLIEB, Mit blankem Säbel — österreichisch- 
ungarische Blankwaffen von 1848 bis 1918 (Wien: Verlag 
Militaria 2003 

PALLA, Luciana, Vicende di Guerra sulle Dolomiti (1914- 
1918): Soldati e popolazioni nella zona del fronte del Col 
di Lana (Fodom: Union Generela di Ladins dla Dolomites 
1996); 

PANTENIUS, Jürgen, Der Angriffsgedanke gegen Italien bei 
Conrad von Hötzendorf: Ein Beitrag zur Koalitionskriegs- 
‚führung im Ersten Weltkrieg, 2 Bände (= Dissertationen 
zur neueren Geschichte 15, Köln - Wien: Böhlau 1984); 

PELLEGRINON, Bepi, Ghiaccio rovente - La grande guerra 
a quota tremila sulla Marmolada (1915-1917) (Belluno: 
Nuovi Sentieri 1989); 

PÖLZER, Hans, Drei Tage am Isonzo (Band 5, Salzburg 
Milizverlag 1994): 

PUST, Ingomar, Die steinerne Front — vom Isonzo zur Piave 
(Graz: Stocker, 2. Aufl. 2005); 

RAUCHENSTEINER, Manfried, Der Tod des Doppeladlers: 
Österreich-Ungarn und der Erste Weltkrieg (Graz: Styria 
1994); 

RECH, Mario, I Tiroler Kaiserjäger sul fronte Italiano 1915- 
1918 (Seren del Grappa 2001); 

REST, Stefan & M. Christian ORTNER & Thomas ILMING, 
Des Kaisers Rock im Ersten Weltkrieg (Wien: Verlag 
Militaria 2002); 

ROMMEL, Erwin, Infanterie greift an (1937; Reprint: 
= Band 6, Salzburg: Milizverlag 1995); 

SANDGRUBER, Roman, Illustrierte Geschichte Österreichs: 
Epochen, Menschen, Leistungen (Wien: Pichler 2000); 

SCHAUMANN, Gabriele & Walther, Unterwegs zwischen 
Save und Soca: auf den Spuren der Isonzofront 1915- 
1917 (Klagenfurt / Celovec: Hermagoras / Mohorjeva, 

2. Aufl. 2005); 

dies., Unterwegs vom Pustertal zum Plöckenpass: auf den 
Spuren der Karnischen Front 1915-1917 (Klagenfurt / 
Celovec: Hermagoras / Mohorjeva 2003); 

dies., Unterwegs vom Plöckenpass zum Kanaltal: auf den 
Spuren der Karnischen Front 1915-1917 [Das Freilicht- 
museum des Gebirgskrieges 1915-1917] (Klagenfurt / 
Celovec: Hermagoras / Mohorjeva 2004); 


SCHAUMANN, Walther, Vom Ortler bis zur Adria: Die 


Südwest-Front 1915 — 1918 in Bildern [Museum 1915-18, 


Kötschach-Mauthen] (Klosterneuburg: Mayer 1993); 
ders. & Peter SCHUBERT, Das Plöckenmuseum — Museum 
der Gebirgsfront 1915-1918 (Bassano del Grappa 1984); 

SCHEMFIL, Viktor, Die Pasubio-Kämpfe: Genaue Geschichte 
des Ringens um einen wichtigen Stütspfeiler der Tiroler 
Verteidigungsfront (= Schriften zur Zeitgeschichte Tirols 
4, Nürnberg: Kienesberger 1984, 2. Aufl. 1987); 

SCHUBERT, Peter, Piave 1918: Osterreich-Ungarns letzte 
Schlacht (Klagenfurt: Hermagoras / Mohorjeva 2000); 

SIMCIC, Miro, Die Schlachten am Isonzo: 888 Tage Krieg im 
Karst (Graz: Stocker 2003); 

STOLZER, Johann, & Christian STEEB, Österreichs Orden 
vom Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart (Graz: ADEVA 1996); 

STORZ, Dieter, Kriegsbild und Rüstung vor 1914: Euro- 
päische Landstreitkräfte vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg 
(Herford: Mittler 1992); 

STRIFFLER, Robert, Der Minenkrieg in Tirol (Colbricon, 
Buso del Oro, Marmolata) (= Schriftenreihe zur Zeit- 
geschichte Tirols 8, Nürnberg: Kienesberger 1988); 

ders., Der Minenkrieg in den Dolomiten (Lagazuoi, Schre- 
ckenstein) (= Schriftenreihe zur Zeitgeschichte Tirols 9, 
Nürnberg: Kienesberger 1993); 

SVAJNCER, Janez J., Osterreich-Ungarn für Kollektionäre 
(Ljubljana: Militaria Slovenika 1991); 

SVOLJSAK, Petra, Die Isonzofront (Ljubljana 1994); 

TODERO, Roberto, Kappenabseichen — Distintivi da 
berretto austroungarici (Udine: Paolo Gaspari 2003); 

TONAZZI, Davide, La Prima Guerra Mondiale sul fronte 
carinziano — Der Erste Weltkrieg an Kärntens Front 
(Udine: Collana 2003); 

TRISKA, Jan F., Im Krieg am Isonzo: Tagebuch eines 


Frontsoldaten (Klagenfurt: Hermagoras / Mohorjeva 2000); 


WACHTLER, Michael, & Paolo GIACOMEL & Günther 
OBWEGS, Dolomiten: Krieg, Tod und Leid (Bozen: 
Athesia 2004); 

WAGNER, Anton, Der Erste Weltkrieg (= Truppendienst- 
Taschenbuch 7, Wien: Herold, 2. Aufl. 1981); 

WANDRUSZKA, Adam, & Peter URBANITSCH (eds.), Die 
Bewaffnete Macht (= Die Habsburgermonarchie 1848- 
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LAENI 


Dr. Wilfried Beimrohr 


Born in Lienz in 1949. Grammar 
school attendance there. 
1968/69 military servive as a 
one-year volunteer in Saalfelden 
and Lienz and then NCO and 
reserve officer in the cadres of 
different Jäger units of the Aus- 
trian army. Studies of History 
and German Studies in Inns- 
bruck, Dr. phil. Attendance of the Bavarian Archives 
School in Munich. Since 1981 archivist at the Tyrolean 
Landesarchiv in Innsbruck. The focus of his scholarly 
publications lies on the administrative and legal history 
of Tyrol. 


Univ.-Doz. ER > 
Dr. Meinrad Pizzinini 


Born in Lienz in 1943. Studies of 
History, Art History and German 
Studies at Innsbruck University. 
1968 Dr. phil. Since 1969 
director or custodian of the his- 
torical collections of the Tyrolean 

z ; Landesmuseum Ferdinandeum in 
Innsbruck, since 1986 director of the Tyrolean ; 
Kaiserschützen Museum. 1985 professorial treatise 
on ‘The Cultural History of Europe with Special 
Consideration of Tyrol’, Numerous publications on the 
history and culture of Tyrol. Numerous exhibitions in 
the Ferdinandeum and the Museum im Zeughaus and 
major co-operation in several Tyrolean regional 
exhibitions. 
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The editors: 
Hermann Hinterstoisser 
M. Christian Ortner 
Erwin A. Schmidl 


with contributions by Wilfried Beimrohr and Meinrad Pizzinini 


This illustrated book of 320 pages shows the uniforms and equip- 
ment of Austrian mountain troops from 1906 until the end of the 
First World War. More than 850 colour illustrations and contem- 
porary black and white photographs give a vivid impression of the 
soldiers who defended Austria-Hungary’s borders in the high Alps. 
The Tyrolean Kaiserschützen and the mountain rifle regiments were 
among the bravest in the k.k. army and made a decisive contribution 


towards the first high mountain war in world history. Nevertheless, 


it was only shortly before the outbreak of the First World War that the 
Danube Monarchy could bring herself to form specially trained 
mountain units. It was these troops — often outnumbered — who 
defended the borders of their homeland in the high Alps under 
sometimes unimaginable conditions and sacrifices. In this lavishly 
illustrated book, you can discover with what uniforms and equipment 
the Austrian troops went up the mountains against the enemy, what 
dangers and anomalies the k.k. mountain troops had to face in the 
mountain war and, above all, what tactics developed in mountain 


warfare. The war in the high mountains, fighting on glaciers, military — 


skiing and the development of cable car systems round off the book. 
For the first time the assets of the Tiroler Kaiserschutzen Museum 
in Innsbruck, which are not accessible to the public, were photo- 
graphed for this book, supplemented by rare artefacts from the 
Heeresgeschichtliches Museum in Vienna and from private 
collections. 
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